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MICHAEL LORD OF MONTAIGNE 


THE THIRD BOOKE 
CHAPTER I 

OF PKOFJT AND HONESTV 

No man living is free from speal^ing foolish things ; 
the ill lucke is to speake them curiously : 

Nat uU magno conatu magnai nugai drxenV.* 

This fellow sure with much a doe, 

Will tell great tales and trifles too* 

That concerneth not me ; mine slip from me with 
as little care as they are of smal worth : whereby they 
speed the better. I would suddenly quit them, for 
the least cost were in them : Nor do 1 buy or sell them 
hut for what they weigh. I speake unto Paper as to 
the first man I meete. Tliat this is true, marke well 
what followes* To whom should not treachery be 
detestable, when Tiberius refused it on such great 
interest? One sent him word out of Germany, that 
if he thought it good, Ariminius should be made away 
by poison. He was the mightiest enemy the Homans 
had, who had so vilely used them under Varus, and 

‘ Tkr. Htaut. act iv, sc. I, 

lU. 
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who onely empeached the encrease of his domination 
in that country. His answer was, that the people 
of Rome were accustomed to be revenged on their 
enemies by open courses, with weapons in hand ; not 
by subtill sleights, nor in hugger mugger : thus left 
he the profitable for the honest. He was (you will 
say) a cosener. I beleeve it ; that’s no wonder in men 
of his profession. Hut the confession of virtue is of 
no less consequence in his mouth that hateth the same, 
forsnmuch a.s truth by force doth wrest it from him, 
and if he will not admire it in him, at least, to adorne 
liimselfe be will put it on. Our composition, both 
publike and private, is full of imperfection ; yet is 
there nothing in nature unserviceable, no not inutility 
it selfc ; nothing thereof hath beene insinuated in this 
huge universe but holdcth some fit place therein. Our 
essence is cymeuted with erased qualities ; ambition, 
jealosie, envy, revenge, superstition, dispaire, lodge 
in us, with so naturall a possession, as their image 
is also discerned in beasts : yea and cruelty, so un* 
naturall a vice : for in the middest of compassion, 
we inwardly feele a kindc of bitter-sweet-prieVing of 
malicious delight to see others suffer ; and chilaren 
feele it also : 

Sitare mart magno lurbandbui arquora vends, 

E terra magnum alterius speclare laborem.' 

'Tie sweet on graund seas, when windes waves turmoyle, 
From land to see an others greevous toyle. 

The seed of which qualities, who should roote out 
of man, should ruine the fundamental conditions of 
our life : In matter of policy likewise some necessary 
functions are not onely base, but faulty : vices finde 
therein a seate and employ themselves in the stitching 
up of our frame ; as poysons in the preservations of 
our health. If they become excusable because wee 
have neede of them, and that common necessity effaceth 
their true property ; let us rcsigne the acting of this 
part to hardy Citizens, who sticke not to sacrifice their 

> Lucb. 1. ii. 1. 
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honours and consciences, as those of old, their lives, 
for their Countries availe and safety. We tliat are 
more weake had best assume taskes of more ease and 
lesse hazard. The Common-wealth requiretli some to 
betray, some to lie, and some to mas.sakcr : leave we 
that commission to people more obedient and more 
pliable. Truly, I have often heene vexed to see our 
judges, by fraude or false hopes of favour or ]).ariloii, 
draw on a malefactor, to bewray his otfence ; employ- 
ing therein both couseiiage and impudeueie. It were 
fit for justice, and Plato himselfe, who favonreth thi.s 
custome, to furnish me with mcanes more sutahlc to 
my humour. 'Tis a malicious justice, and in my 
conceit no lesse wounded by it selfe then by others. 

I answered not long since, that hardly’cnulil 1 betray 
my Prince for a particular man, who shnuhl be verv 
sory to betray a particular man for my Prince. AiiJl 
loath not onely to deceive, but that any be deccivetl 
in me; whereto I will neither furnish matter nor 
occasion. In that little busincs 1 have managed be- 
tweeueour Princes, amid the divisions and suljdivisions 
which at this day so teare and turmoile us, I have 
curiously heeded, tliat they inistoke me not, nor 
muffled themselves in my maske. The professors of 
that trade hold themselves most covert; pretending 
and counterfeiting the greatest indifference and neerc- 
nes to the cause they can. As for me, I offer my selfe 
in my liveliest reasons, in a forme most mine owne : 
A tender and young Negotiator, and who had rather 
fade m my businesse, then in my selfe. Yet liatli this 
been hitherto with so good hap (for surely fortune is 
m these matters a principal actor) that few have dealt 
betwene party and party with lesse suspition and more 
mward favour. I have in all my proceedings an open 
^liion, eaaio to insinuate and give iUelfe credit at 
hrst acquaintance. Sincerity, plainenesse, and naked 
truth, m what age soever, finde also their opportunitie 
and employment Besides, their liberty is little called 
m question, or subject to hate, who deale without 
respect of their owne interest And they may truely 
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use the answer of Hyperides unto the Athenians, 
complaining of his bitter invectives and sliarpenesse 
of his speech : Consider not, my masters whether 1 
am free, but whether I be so, without taking ought, 
or bettering my state by it. My liberty also hath 
easily discharged me from all suspition of faintuesse, 
by it’s vigor (nor forbearing to speake any thing, though 
it bit or stung them ; I could not have said worse in 
their absence) and because it carrieth an apparent show 
of simplicity and carelesnesse. 1 pretend no other 
fruit by negotiating then to negotiate ; and annex 
no long pursuites or propositions to it. Every action 
makes his particular game, win he if he can. Nor am 
1 urged with the pa>^ion of love or hate unto great 
men ; nor is my wil sliackled with anger, or particular 
respect. I regard our Kings with an affection simply 
lawfull and meercly civil, neitlier moov^d nor uiimoov’d 
by private interest : for which I like my selfe the 
better. Tlie generall and just cause bindes me no 
more then moderately, and without violent fits. I 
am not subject to these piercing pledges and inward 
gages. Cboller and bate are beyond the duty of 
justice, and are passions fitting only tliose whose reason 
is not sufficient to liold them to their duty, Utalur 
molu animi,qui uii rutinne non potest: ‘Let him use 
tlie motion of his minde that cannot ,use rea.son.' All 
lawfull intentions are of themselves temperate : if not, 
they are altered into sedicious and unlawful. It is 
that makes me march every where with my head aloft, 
my face and heart open. Verily (and I feare not to 
avouch it) I could easily for a neede bring a candle to 
Saint Michaell, and another to his Dragon, as the 
good old woman. I will follow the best side to the 
fire, but not into it, if I can choose. If neede require, 
let Montaigne my Mannor-house be sivallgwed up in 
publike ruiiie : but if there be no such necessity, I 
will acknowledge my selfe beholding unfo fortune if 
she please to save it ; and for it’s safety employ as 
much scope as my endevours can affoord me. iVVas 
it not Atticus, who, cleaving to the right (but losing 
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side), saved himself by his moderation, in that geiierall 
Shipwracke of the world, amidst so many changes ami 
divers alterations ? To private men, such as lie was, 
it is more easie. And in such kinde of businesse I 
think one dealeth justly not to be too forward to 
insinuate or invite himselfe. To hold a stiprgeriiifj 
or middle course, to beare an uninooved affection, and 
mthout inclination in the troubles of Ids country and 
pnblike divisions, I deeme neither seemely nor honest : 
Ea non media, sed nulla via est, velut eventum ex}>ecla7ilium, 
quo fortunae consUia s\ui apjdicent : ‘Tliat is not tlie 
mid-way, but a mad way, or no way, as of tliose tliat 
expect the event with intent to apply their dessignos 
as fortune shall fall out’ 'I'hat may be pennilted 
in the affajre^ of neighbours. So did Gelon, tlie tyrant 
of Siracusa, suspend his inclination in the Barbarian 
wars against the Greeks, keeping Ambasdonrs at 
Delphos, with present^, to watch on what side tlie 
victory would light, and to apprehend the fittest 
occasion of reconcilement with the victors. It were 
a kind of treason to do so in our ownc affaires and 
domesticall matters, wherein of necessity one must 
resolve and take a side ; but for a man that hath 
neither charge nor expresse commandement to urge 
him, not to busie or entcrmcdlc himselfe therein, 1 
holde it more excusable : (Vet frame 1 do not tliis 
excuse for my selfe), then in forraine and strangers 
warsj wherewith, according to our laws, no man is 
troubled against his^will, Ncvcrthelesse, tliose wlio 
whollv ingage themselves into them, may carry such 
an order and temper, as the storme (without offending 
them) may glide over their head. Had wee not reason 
to hope as much of the deceased Bishop of Orleans, 
Lord of Morvilliers.^ And I know some who at this 
preseivt worHnly bestirre themselves, in so even a 
fashion OP,ple^sing a manner, that they are likely to 
continuewon.foote, whatsoever iniurious alteration or 
fall/jthe heavens may prepare against us. I holde it 
onely fit for Kings to be angry with Kings : And 
niocW'at those rash spirits, who from the braverie 
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of their hearts offer themselves to so unproportionate 
quarrels. For one undertaketh not a particular quarrell 
apiinsta Prince, in marching against him openly and 
couragiuusly for his honour, and according to his duty : 
If hee love not such a man, hee doth better ; at least 
liee csteemeth him. And the cause of lawes especially, 
and detence of the auncicnt state, hath ever found this 
priviledge, that such as for their owne interest dis- 
turl)e the same, excuse (if they honour not) their 
defcndors. But wee ought not terme duty (as now 
a dayes wee do) a sower rigour and intestine carb- 
hednesse, proceeding of private interest and passion : 
nor courage a treacherous and malicious proceeding. 
Tlieir disposition to frowardnesse and miscliiefe, they 
entitle Zeale : 'I’hat’s not the cause doth heate them, 
'tis their owne interest: Tliey kindle a warre, not 
because it is just, but because it is warre. Why may 
not a man beare liimselfe betweene enemies featly and 
faithfully? Doe it, if not altogether with an eqiiall 
(for it may admit ditferent measure) at least witli a 
sober affection, which may not so much engage you 
to the one, that lie looke for al at your hands. Con- 
tent your selfe with a moderate proportion of their 
favour, ami to glide in troubled waters without fisli- 
ing in tliein. 'I'li' other manner of offering ones utter- 
most eridevours to lioth sides, implyeth lessc discretion 
then conscience. M'liat knows he to whom you betray 
another, as much your friend as himselfe, but you 
will do tlie like for him, when his turne shall come. 
Ho takes you for a villaiiic : whilst that hee hcares 
you, and gathers out of you, and makes his best use 
of your disloyalty. For double fellowes are onely 
beiieticiall in wh.at they bring, but we must looke they 
carry away as little as may be. I carry nothing to the 
one wliich I may not (having opportunity) say unto the 
other, the accent only changed a little : and report 
either but imlifferent or knowne or common tilings. 
No benefit can induce mee to lye unto tliem : what 
is entrusted to my silence 1 conceale religiously, but 
take as little in trust as 1 can. Princes secrets are 
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a troublesome charge to such as have nought to do 
with them. 1 ever by my good will capitulate with 
them, that they trust mee with very little : but let 
them assuredly trust what I disclose unto them. 1 
alwayes knew more than I wold. An open speach 
opeus the way to another, and draws all out, even as 
Wine and Love. Philippedes, lu my miude, answered 
King Lysimachus wisely when hee dcmaunded of him, 
what of his wealth or state hee should em{>art unto 
him : Which and what you please (quoth hee) so it 
be not your secrets. 1 see every one mutiiiie, if 
another conceale the deapth or mysterie of the affaires 
from him, whereiu he plcaseth to employ him, or have 
but purloyned any circumstance from him. For my 
part, I am content one tell me no more of his busincsse 
then he will have me know or deale in ; nor desire I 
that my knowledge cxceede or straine my word. It 
I must needs be the instrument of cozitiage it shall 
at least be with safety of my conscience. 1 will not he 
esteemed a servant, nor so affectionate, nor yet so 
faithfull, that I be judged (it to betray any man. Who 
is uiifaithfull to himselfe may be excused if hee be 
faithlesse to his Master. But Princes ontertaine imt 
men by haltes, and despise bounded and conditioiiall 
service. What remedy? I freely tell them my hnnis ; 
for a slave 1 must not be but unto rcasou, which yet I 
cannot com passe ; And they are to blame, to exact 
from a free man the like subjection unto their service, 
and the same obligation, which they may from those 
they have made and bought, and whose fortune de- 
pendeth particularly and expresly on theirs. Tlie 
lawos have delivered mee from much trouble ; they 
have chosen mee a side to followe, and appointed mee 
a maister to obey ; all other superiority and duty 
^ght to bee relative unto that, and beo restrained. 
Yet, may it not be concluded, that if my affection 
should otherwise transport mee, I would presently 
affordc my helping hand unto it Will and desires 
are a lawe to themselves, actions are to receive it of 
publike institutions : All these procedings of mine are 
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somewhat dissonant from our formes. They should 
produce no preat effects, nor holde out lonp among 
iis. Iimocencie it«elfe could not in these times nor 
negotiate without dissimulation, nor trafficke without 
lying. Neitlier are piiblike functions of my diet ; what 
my profession requires thereto, 1 furnish in the most 
private manner I can. Being a childe, 1 was plunged 
into tliem up to the eares, and had good successe ; but 
1 got loose in good time, i have often since shunned 
medling with them, scldomc accepted, and never re- 
quired ; ever liolding my back toward ambition ; but 
if not as rowers, who goe forward as it were backe- 
ward : \et so, as I am lesse beliolding to resolution, 
then to my good fortune, tliat 1 was not wholly em- 
barked in them. For there are courses lesse against 
my taste, and more comfortible to my carriage, by 
whicli, if heretofore it liad called mee to the service of 
the cominon-wealtli, and my advancement unto credit 
in the world : I know that in following the same I had 
exceeded the reason of iny conceite. 'I’ltose which 
commonly sav against my profession that wliat I terme 
liberty, simplicity and plaineiiesse in my behaviour, is 
arte, cunning and suhtilty ; and rather discretion then 
goodnesse, industry tlieii nature, good wit then good 
hap ; doe mee more honour then shame. But truely 
they make iny cunning ovcn'uiining. And wliosoever 
liatli traced mee and nearely looked into my humours, 
He loose a good wager if liec confesse not that there is 
no rule in tlieir sclioolo, could, a mid<le such crooked 
jatlics and divers windings, square and report this 
naturall motion, and maintaiiic an a[iparancc of liberty 
and licence, so equall and inflexible ; and that all their 
attention and wit is not of power to bring them to it. 
The way to triieth is but one and simple ; that of 
particular profit and benefit of affaires a man hath in 
charge, double, uneven and accidental!. I have often 
scene these counterfet and artificial! liberties in practise, 
but most commonly without successe. They favour of 
Aesopes Asse, who in enmlation of the dogge layde his 
two fore-feete very jocondly upon his masters shoulders ; 
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hut looke how many blandish men ts tlic prety 
received, under one, so many bastinadoes were re-* 
doubled upon the poore Asses backc. M vnuime 
(fuemque deeet : quod ed cuiusqtu^ ^uurn maxiute : ‘ ^ I hat 
becomes every man especially wliich is bis owiie 
especially.' 1 will not deprive cousinage of her raiike, 
that were to understand the world but ill t 1 know it 
hath often done profitable service, it su])portctli, yea 
and nourisheth the greatest part of mens vacations. 

There are some lawfull vices : as many actions, or 
good or excusable, unlawfull. lustice in it selfe naturall 
and universal! is otherwise ordered, and more nobly 
distributed, then this other especiall and nationall 
justice, restrained and snted to the neede of our 
pollicie : Veri jurU germanafque junfitiae solidnm vf 
txpressam nullum umbra el imagiuihns 

xdimuT : 2 ^ Wee have no lively nor life-like portraiture 
of upright law and naturall justice : wee use but tlie 
shaddowes and colours of them.' So that wise 
Dandamys, hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras 
and Diogenes repeated, m other things judged tlietn 
great and worthy men, but overmuch subjected to the 
reverence of the lawes : which toauthori/^ a!id second, 
true vertue is to decline very much from his naturall 
vigor : and not onely by their permission, but perswa- 
sions, divers vicious actions are committed aiid take 
place. Ex Senalux comniHie ptebieque acith ecelrra 
extreentur : ' Even by decrees of counsell and by 
statute-laws are mischiefes put in practise.' 1 follow 
the common phrase, which makes a aifference betwccnc 
profitable and honest things : terming some naturall 
actions whicli are not only profitable but necessary, 
dishonest and filthy. But to continue our examples of 
treason. Two which aspired unto the kingdomo of 
I^race were falne into eontroversie for their right. 
The Emperor hindred them from falling together by 
the eares: the one, under colour of contriving some 
friendly accord by an enterview inviting the other to 
a feast in his house, imprisoned and murthred him. 

» Cic. Of. 1. U * Cic. Off. U 3. 
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Justice required that the Romanes should be satisfied 
for this outrage : some difficulties empeached the 
ordinary course. What they could not lawfully doe 
without warre and hazard, ther attempted to ac- 
complish by treason ; what they coulde not honestly 
atchieve, they profitably compassed. For e.\ploytiug 
whereof, Pomponius Flaccus was thought most fitte ; 
who trayniiig the fellow into his Nettes by fained 
wordes and sugred assurances, in liew of the favour 
and lioiiour hee promised him, sent him bound hand 
and foote to Rome. One traytor over-reached another 
against common custome ; For, they are all full of dis- 
trust, and 'tis very hard to surprize them in their owne 
arte : witnesse the heavy and dismall experience we 
have lately felt of it. Let who liste bee Pomponius 
Flaccus ; and there are too-too many that will bee so. 
As for my part, both my word and faith are as the 
rest, pieces of this common body ; their best effect is 
the publicke service : that’s ever presupposed with 
mcc. But as if one should command mee to take the 
charge of the RoHes or Recordes of the Pallace, I 
would answere, 1 have no skill in them ; or to bee a 
leader of Pioners, I would say, 1 am called to a 
worthier office. Even so, who would goe about to 
employ mee, not to murther or poyson, but to lye, 
betraye and forsweare my selfe, I would tell him. If I 
have robbed or stolne any thing from any man, send 
mee rather to tlio Gallies. For a Gentleman may law- 
fully speake, as did the Lacedemonians, defeated by 
Antipater, upon the points of tlieir agreement : ‘ You 
may impose as heavy burdens, and harmfull taxes upon 
us as you please, but you lose your time to command 
us any shamefull or dishonest things.’ Every man 
should give himselfe the oath, which the Aegyptian 
Kings solemnly and usually presented to their judges : 
Not to swarve from their consciences, what command 
soever they should receive from themselves to the 
contrary. In such commissions there is an evident 
note of iguominie and condemnation. And whosoever 
gives them you, accuseth you ; and if you conceive 
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them right, gives you them as a trouble and burthen. 
As much as the publike affaires amend by your en- 
devours, your owue empaireth ; the better you do, so 
much the worse doe you. And it shall not bee newe, 
nor peradveuture without shadowe of justice, that hee 
who setteth you a worke, becommeth your ruine. If 
treason bee in any case excusable, it is oncly then, 
when *tis employed to punish and betray treason. M'eC* 
shall finde many treacheries to have beenc not refuse<l, 
but punished by them, in whose favour they were 
undertaken. Who knowCsS not the sentence of Fabritius 
against Pyrrus his Pliysition? And llie coinmaundor 
hath often severely revenged them on the partic hee 
employed in them, refusing so unbridled a credite 
and power, and disavowing so lewde and so vile an 
obedience. laropelc, Duke of Russia, sollicited an 
Hungarian Gentleman to betraye Boleslaus, King of 
. Polonia, in contriving liis death or furnisliing tlie 
Russians with meanes to work him some notable mis- 
chiefe. lliis gallant presently bestirres him in it, ami 
more than ever applying himselfe to the Kings service, 
obtained to bee of his counsell, and of those hee most 
trusted. By which advantages, and with the oppor- 
tunity of his masters absence, hee betrayed Vicilicia, a 
great and rich citie, to the Russians : which was whollie 
sakt and burnt by them, with a gene rail slaughter, 
both of the inhabitans, of what sexe or age soever, and 
a groat number of nobility thereabouts, whom to that 
purpose he had assembled. laropclc, his anger thus 
asswaged with revetige, and his rage mitigated (winch 
was not without pretext, for Boleslaus had mightily 
wronged and in like manner incensed him) and glutted 
with the fruite of treason, examining the ugliucsse 
thereof, naked and alone, and with impartial 1 eyes 
beholding the same, not distempered by passion, con- 
ceived such a remorse, and tooke it so to heart, that 
hee forthwith caused the eyes of his instrumental! 
executioner to be pulled out, and his tongue and privy 
parts to be cut off. Antigonus perswaded the Argyra- 
Gpidea soldiers to betray Eumenes their generall, and 
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Ills ailversarie, unto him, whom when they had de- 
livered, and he had caused to be slaiiie, himselfe desired 
to be the Commissary of divine justice, for the punish- 
ment of so detestable a trecherie : and resigning them 
into tlie hands of tlie Governor of the Province, gave 
him expresse cliarge, in what manner soever it were, to 
rid himselfe of them, and bring them to some mis- 
chievious end. Whereby, of tliat great number they 
were, not one ever after sawe tlie smoake of Macedon. 
The better they served his tunic, the more wicked hee 
judged them, and the more worthie of punishment. 
The slave that betraied the corner wherein liis master 
P. Sulpicius lay hid, was set at liberty, according to 
the promise of Syllas pro,'Cri[ition ; hut according to 
the promise of common re.a^^oii, being freed, hee was 
thrownc head-long from off tlie Tarpeyan rocke. And 
Clovis, King of France, in liew of the golden armes he 
had promised the three servants of Cannacre, caused 
them to be hanged, after they had by his sollicitation 
betraide tlieir maister unto liini. ’Iliey hang them up 
with the purse of their reward about their neckes. 
Having satisfied their second and special! faith, they 
also satislie tlie generall and first. .Mahomet the 
second, desirous to rid himselfe of liis brother (through 
jcalousie of rule, and a<-corditig to the stile of that 
race) employed one of Iiis officers in it ; who stifled 
him, by much water powred downe his throate all at 
once : wliicli done, in expiation of the fact, lie delivered 
tiie miirtlierer into the hands of his brothers mother 
(for they were bretliren but by the father's side) slice, 
in his presence, opened his bosome, and with liir owne 
revenging liandes searching for his heart, pluckt it out 
and cast it unto dogges to cate. Even unto vile dis- 
positions (having made use of a filthy action) it is so 
sweete and pleading, if they may with security, as it 
were, in way of recompence and holy correction, sowe 
one sure stitch of goodiiesse and justice unto it. 
Besides, they respect tlie ministers of such horrible 
crimes as people that still upbraide them with them, 
and covet by their deaths to smother the knowledge 
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and cancell the testimony of their practises. Now if, 
perhaps^ not to frustrate the publike iiucde of tliat last 
and desperate remedy, one rewarde you for it : yet Ijco 
who doth it (if hee bee not as bad Ininselfc), will hould 
you a most accursed and execrable creature. And 
deemeth 5'ou a jrreater tray lor than he wliom you liave 
betrayed ; for with your owiie handes hee touched the 
lewduesse of your disposition, witliout disavowin^^ 
without object. But employeth you, as we do out-cast 
persons in the executions of justice ; an office as 
profitable as little honest. Besides the basenosse of 
such coniniissious, there is in them a prostitution of 
conscience. The daughter of Sejanus could not in 
Rome, by any true formall course of lawe, bee put to 
death, because shee was a virfrinc : that lawes ini^lit 
have their due course, shee was first deflow retl by tlje 
common hang-man and then strangled. Nut Ins hand 
onely, but his soule is a slave unto publike cotnino<lity. 
'Mien AmuratU the first, to agravate the punisliment 
of his subjects who had given support unto his son's 
I unnatural! rebellion, appointed their neercst kinsmen 
to lend their hands unto this executio!) : 1 finde it 
verie honest in some of them, who rather chose unjustly 
to bee held guiltie of anothers parricide then to serve 
justice with their owne. And whereas in some paltrie 
townes forced in my time, I have seenc base varlets 
for savegarde of tbeir owne lives, yeild to hang their 
friends and companions, I ever thought them of worse 
condition then such as were hanged. It is reported 
that Witoldus, Prince of Lituania, introduced an order 
mth that nation, which was that the party condemned 
to die should, with his owne handes, make himselfe 
away ; finding it strange that a third man, being guilt- 
lesse of the fact, shoulde bee employed and charged to 
commit a rourther. When an urgent circumstance, or 
any violent and unexpected accident, induceth a Prince 
for the necessitie of uis estate, or as they say for state 
matters, to breake lus worde and faith, or otherwise 
forceth him out of his ordinary duty, hee is to ascribe 
that necessity unto a lash of Gods rod. It is no vice, 
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for hee hath quit his reason unto a reason more publike 
and more powerfull, but surely ’tis ill fortune. So 
that to one who asked mee what remedy? I replyde, 
none ; were hee truely rackt betweene these two ex- 
treanies {^ed videat ne quaeratur latebra periurio:^ 

‘ But let him take heede he seeke not a starting hole 
for perjurie ’) hee must have done it ; but if hee did it 
sans regret or scruplq, if it greeved him not to doe it, 
’tis an argument his conscience is but in ill tearmes. 
Now were there any one of so tender or cheverell a 
conscience, to whome no cure might seeme worthy of 
so extreame a remedy, 1 should prise or regard him no 
whit the lesse. He cannot loose himselfe more hand- 
somely nor more excusablie. We cannot doe every 
thing, nor bee in every place. Wlien all is done, thus 
and thus must wee often, as unto our last Anker and 
sole refuge, resigne the protection of our vessell unto 
the onely conduct of heaven. To what juster necessity 
can hee reserve himselfe? What is lesse possible for 
him to do, then what he cannot effect, without charge 
unto his faith, and imputation to his honour? thin^ 
which peradventure should bee dearer to him then his 
owne salvation and the safety of his people. WHien 
with enfoulded armes hee shall devoutly call on God 
for his ayde, may hee not hope that his fatlierlie mercie 
shall not refuse tlie extraordinary favour and siiine- 
forgiving grace of his all powerfull hand, unto a pure 
and rigiiteous hand ? They are dangerous examples, 
rare and erased exceptions to our iiaturall rules : wee 
must yeelde unto them, but with great moderation and 
heedie circumspection. No private commodity may 
any way deserve wee should offer our conscience this 
wrong ; the common-wealth may, when it is most 
apparant and important. Timoleoii did fitlie warrant 
and warde the strangenes of bis exploite by the teares 
hee shed, remembring it was witli a brotherlie liand 
hee slew the tyrant And it necrely pinched his selfe 
gnawue conscience, that he was compelled to purchase 
the common good at the rate of his honestie. 'Hie 

‘ Cic. Of. 1. iii. 
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sacred Senate itselfe, by his meanes delivered from 
thraldotne, durst not definitively decide of so liaughtie 
an action^ and rend in two so urgent and different 
semblances. But the Siracusans having opportunely 
and at that very instant sent to the Corintliians to 
require their protection, and a governour able to re^ 
establish their towne in former majestio, and deliver 
Sicilie from a number of pettie tyrants, which grievously 
oppressed the same, they appointed 'Innoleon, witli 
this new caveat and declaration : That according as 
hee should well or ill demeane liimselfe in his charge, 
their sentence should incline either to grace him as 
the redeemer of his country, or disgrace him as the 
rourtherer of his brother. The fantesticall conclusion 
hath some excuse upon the danger of the example and 
importance of an act so different, and they did well to 
discharge their judgement of it, or to embarke him 
some where else, and on their considerations. Now 
the proceedings of Timoleon in his renowned journic 
did soone yeelde his cause the cleerer, so worthily and 
vertuously did hee every way beare bimsolfe therein. 
And the good hap which ever accompanied him in tlic 
encombrances and dilficnlties bee was to subdue in the 
atchievemeiit of his noble enterprise, seemed to bee 
sent him by the Gods, conspiring to second, and con- 
senting to favour his justification, lliis mans end is 
excusable, if ever any could bee. But the encrease and 
profit of the pubiike revenues, which served the Roman 
Senate for a pretext of the ensuing-foule conclusion I 
purpose to relate, is not of sufficient force to warrant 
such injustice. Certaine cities had by the order and 
P^f^ission of the Senate, with mony purchased their 
libertie at the }iands of L. Sylla. The matter comming 
ni qu^tion againe, the Senate condemned them to be 
fineable and taxed as before ; and the mony they had 
employed for their ransome should bee deemed as lost 
and forfeited. Civill warres do often produce such 
enormous examples, That we punish private men, for 
so much as they have beleeved us when wee were other 
then now wee are And one same magistrate doth 
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lay the penalty of his change on siicli as cannot do 
witlial. 'Hie Schoolc-master whippetli his sclioller for 
liis docility, and the guide striketh the blind man he 
leadeth. A horrible ima<re of justice. Some rules in 
Philosophy are both false and faint. The example 
proposed unto us of respecting private utility before 
faitlj given, hath not suHicient power by the circum- 
stance they adde unto it. llieeves have taken you, 
and on your oath to pay them a certaine sum of money, 
have set you at liberty againe. They erre that say an 
lioiiest man is quit of liis worde and faith without pay- 
ing, beeing out of their hands. Iliere is no such 
matter. What feare and danger hath once forced mce 
to will and consent unto, I am bound to will and per- 
forine, being out of danger and feare. And altliougii 
it have but forced my tongue and not my will, yet am 
I bound to make my worde good and keepe my nromise. 
For my part, when it hath sometimes unadviseoly over- 
runne my tliought, yet have I made a conscience to 
disavowe tlie .same. Otherwise wee should by degrees 
come to abolish all tite right a third man taketh and 
may challenge of our promises. Quasi veru fvrli viro 
vis possil adhiheri ; * ‘ As though any force could be 
used upon a valiant man.’ ’Tis onely lawfull for our 
private interest to excuse the brcache of oromise, if 
wee have rashlie promised tiling in themselves wicked 
and unjust. For, the right of vertue ouglit to over- 
rule tlie right of our bond. 1 have heretofore placed 
Epaininondas in the first ranke of excellent men, and 
now recant it not. Unto wliat high pitch raised hee 
the consideration of his particular duty ? who never 
slew man hee liad vanquished ; wlio for that unvaluable 
gootl of restoring his country hir liberty, made it a 
matter of conscience to murther a Tyrant or his com- 
plices, without a due and formall course of lawc : and 
who judged him a bad man, how good a citizen soever, 
that amongst his enemies and in the fury of a battle, 
spared not his friend or his hoste. Loc here a minde 
of a rich composition. Hee matched unto the most 

1 Cic. Of 1. iii. 
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violent and rude actions of men. goodnesse an, 
courtesie, yea and the most choise and delicate tli.it 
may be found in the schoole of I’hilosophie. l\^^o 
high-raised courage, so swelling and so obstinate 
against sorow, death and povertie, was it nature or 
wte made it relent, even to the utmost strame ot 
exceeding tendernesse and dehonarety ot complexion r 
Being cloathed in the dreadfull livery of steelo and 
blood, he goeth on crushing and brusing a nation, 
invincible to all others but to himsclfc : yet mili ely 
relentelh in the midst of a combat or confusion , when 
he meets with his host or with his friend. Verily tins 
man was deservedly fit to command in war re, wliicli in 
the extremest furie of his iimated made liiin to 
feele the stinp of courtesie, and remorse of gentleiicssc 
then when, all inflamed, it foamed with furic and 
iJurned with murder. 'Tis a miracle to be able to 
joyne any shew of justice with such actions. Hut it 
only belongeth to the unmatclicd courage of hjuiruinnii- 
das, in tliat confused pligiit. to joync mildiiesse and 
facility of the most gentle behaviour that ever was 
unto them, yea, and pure iniiocency it selfe. And 
whereas one told the Mamertins, that statutes \vere of 
no force against armed men: another to tlic'lribune 
of the people, that the lime of justice and warre wore 
two : a third, that tlie confused noise of warre and 
clangor of armes hindred him from undersbuidinp the 
sober voice of the lawes : This man was not so much 


as cmpeached from conceiving the inildc sound of 
civilitie and kiudnesse. Horrowed hce of his enemies 
the custome of sacrificing to the muses (wlien he wont 
to the warres) to oualifie by their swoctnessc and mild* 
nesse that martiall furie and hostile suriinessc? 
us not feare^ after so great a master, to hold that some 
things are unlawful!, even against our fellest enemies : 
that publike interest ought not to challenge all of all 
against private iuterest : Manente memoria etiam in 
dUifidio publicorutn /oedey^^n privati juri^ : ‘ Some 
memorie of private right continuing even in disagree* 
meat of publike contracts.' 

111 . 
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- (t nulla poUntIa vires 
Praestandiy ne quid peccet amicusy kabet : * 

No power batb so great might, 

To make friends still goe right. 

And that all things be not lawfull to an honest man, 
for the service of his King, the genorall cause and 
defence of the lawes. Aon etiim patria prueslct omiiibui^ 
o^cti.y, el ip^si conducit pi os habere civeft in parentesi^ 
‘For our couiitrey is not above all other duties: it 
is good for the country to Iiave her iuhabitans use 
pietie toward their parents/ ^'is an instruction 
betitting the times : wee need not harden our hearts 
with these plates of iron and steele ; it sufficeth our 
shoulders be armed with them : it is enough to dippe 
our pens in inke, too much to die tliem in blood. If 
it be peatnesse of courage, and th* effect of a rare 
and singular vcrtue, to neglect friendship, despise 
private respects and bonds ; ones word and kindred, 
for the common good and obedience of the ^^agist^ate : 
it is verily able to excuse us from it, if we but alledgo 
that it is a greatncsse unable to lodge in tlie greatnessc 
of Kpaminondas his courage. I abhorre the enraged 
admonitions of this other unruly spirit 

■ dum tela micanty non ros pietatis imago 
Ullay nec adversa conspreti /ronU pairntes 
Commoceanty vuUus gladio iurbante virendos.* 

While swords are brandish!, let no shew of grace 
Ouco inoove you, por your parents face t • face, 

Hut with your swords disturb their rever* nd grace, 

liOt us bereave wicked, bloodie and traitcrous dis- 
po.^itions of this pretext of reason : leave we that 
impious and exorbitant justice, and adlicre unto more 
humane imitations. Oh, what may time and example 
bring to passe ! In an encounter of the civill warres 
against Cinna, one of Pompeyes souldiers, having 
unwittingly slaine his brother, who was on the other 

• Ovid. Pont. 1. i. EL viii. 37. 

< Cic. Off. 1. iii. * Lucan, 1. vii. 320. 
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side, through shame and sorrow presently killed him- 
selfe; And some yeeres after, in another civill warre 
of the said people, a soiildier boldly demanded a reward 
of his Captiines for killing his owne brotlier. Fa 1 sly 
doe wee argue honour, and the beautie of an action, 
by it*9 profit : and conclude as ill, to tliinkc crery 
one is bound unto it, and that it is honest if it be 
commodious. 

Omnia non pariter renm $unt omnibus apta} 

AH things alike to all 
Do not ivelMiUing falh 

Choose we out the most necessary and most hone* 
ficiall matter of humane society, it will be a mariage ; 
yet is it that the Saints counsell findeth and deemeth 
the contrary side more honest, excluding from it the 
most reverend vocation of men ; as wee to our races 
assigno such beasts as are of least e>tcemo. 

^ Ovid. Epist, 1, iii, EU viii. 7« 



CHAPTER II 


OK RtPENTINO 

Others fashion man^ 1 repeat him ; and represent a 
particular one, hut ill made ; and whom were 1 to forme 
a new, he should be far other than he is ; hut he is now 
made. And though the lines of my picture change 
and vary, yet loose they not themselves. Tlie world 
runncs all on whecles. All things therein moove with- 
out intermission ; yea, the earth, the rockcs of Cau- 
casus, and the Pyramides of Aegypt, both witli the 
publike and their own motion. Constancy it selfe is 
nothing but a languishing and wavering dance. 1 can- 
not settle my object ; itgoetli so unquietlyand stagger- 
ing, with a natural! druiikennesse ; I take it in this 
plight, as it is at the instant 1 aminuse my selfe about 
it, 1 describe not th' essence but tlie passage ; not a 
passage from age to age, or as the people reckon, from 
seaven yearcs to seaven, but from day to day, from 
minute to minute. My history must be fitted to the 
present. I may soone change, not onely fortune, but 
intention. It is a counter-roule of divers and variable 
accidents or irresolute imaginations, and sometimes 
contrary ; whether it be that my selfe am other, or 
that I apprehend subjects by other circumstances and 
considerations. Howsoever, 1 may perhaps gaine-say 
my selfe, but truth {as Uemades said) 1 never gaine-say. 
Were my mind setled, 1 would not essay, but resolve 
my selfe. It is still a Prentise and a probationer. I 
propose a meanc life and without luster ; 'Tis all one. 
Tliey fasten all morall Philosophy as well to a popular 
and private life as to one of richer stuffe. Every man 
beareth the whole stampe of humane condition. 

Authors communicate themselves unto the world by 
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some speciall and strange marke; I tlie first, by my 
general! disposition ; as Micliael de Montaigne, not as 
a Grammarian, or a Poet, or a lawyer. If the world 
complaine I speake too much of my selfe, 1 compkiiie 
it thinkes no more of it selfe. But is it reason, that 
being so private in use, I should pretend to make iny 
selfe publike in knowledge ? Or is it reason I should 
produce into the world, where fashion ancl arte have 
such sway and command, the raw and simple cflects of 
nature, and of a nature as yet exceeding weake ? To 
write bookes without learning is it not to make a wall 
without stone or such like thing? Conceits of musicke 
are directed by arte, mine by hap. Yet have I this 
according to learning, that never man handled subject 
he understood or knew better then I doe this 1 have 
undertaken, being therein the cunningest man alive. 

Secondly, that never man waded further into his 
matter, nor more distinctly sifted the parts and depen- 
dances of it, nor arrived more exactly and fully to tlje 
end he proposed unto himselfe. To finish the same, I 
have neede of naught but faithfuhiesse ; which is 
therein as sincere and nure as may be found. I speake 
truth, not my belly-full, but as much as I dare ; and I 
dare tlie more the more I grow into yea res, for it 
seemeth, customs alloweth old age more liberty to 
babbcl, and indiscretion to talke of it selfe. It cannot 
herein be, as in trades, where the Crafts-man and his 
worke doe often differ. Being a man of so soutid and 
honest conversation, writ he so foolishly? Are such 
learned writings come from a man of so weake a con- 
vemtion? who hath but an ordinary conceit, and 
writeth excellently, one may say his capacitio is 

1 ^ot of himselfe. A skilfull man is not 
skilfuU in all things ; But a sufficient man is sufficient 
every where, even unto ignorance. Here my booke 
PI march together, and keepe one pace. 

Else- w here one may commend or condemne the worke 
without the worke-man, heere not ; who toucheth one 
toucheth the other. He who shall judge of it without 
knowing him shal wrong himself more then me, he 
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that knows it hath wholly satisfied mce. Happie 
beyond my merite, if I get this onely portion of publike 
approbation, as 1 may cause men of understanding to 
tliiuke 1 had beone able to make use and benefit of 
learning, had I beetle endowed with any, and deserved 
better lielpe of memorie ; excuse wee here what I 
often say, that I seldoine repent my selfc, and that 
my conscience is contented with it selfe ; not of an 
Angels or a horses conscience, but as of a mans 
conscience. Adding ever this clause, not of cere* 
mouie, but of true and essentiall submission ; that 
1 speake inquiring and doubting, meerely and simply 
referring my selfe, from resolution, unto common anS 
lawfull opinions. I teach not ; 1 report : No vice is 
absolutely vice, which offendetli not, and a sound 
judgement accuseth not; For, the deforniitie and iu- 
commoditie thereof is so palpable, as peradventure 
they have reason who say it is chiefly produced by 
sottishnesse and brought forth by ignorance ; so hard 
is it to imagine one should know it without hating it 
Malice sucks up the greatest part of her owne venome, 
and therewith impoysonetli hcrselfe. Vice leaveth, as 
an ulcer in the flesh, a repentance in the soule, which 
.still scratcheth and bloodieth it selfe. For reason 
effaceth otlier griefes and sorrowes, but engendereth 
those of repentance : tlie more yrkesome because in- 
ward : as the colde and heate of agues is more offensive 
then that which comes outward. I account vices (but 
each according to their measure) not onely those which 
reason disalowes and nature condemnes, but such a.s 
mans opinion hath forged as false and erronious, if 
lawes and custome authorize the same. In like manner 
there is no goodnesse but gladdcth an honest dis- 
position. There is truely I wot not wliat kinde or 
congratulation of well doing which tejoyceth in our- 
selves, and a generous iollitiethat accompanieth a good 
conscience. A minde couragiously vicious may happily 
furnish it selfe with security, but shee cannot be fraught 
with this selfe*joyning delight and satisfaction. It is 
no smal pleasure for one to feele hiraselfe preserved 
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from the contagion of an age so infected as ours, and 
to say to hiinselfe ; could a man enter ami see even 
into mysoule, yet shold he not finde me guilty either 
of the affliction or ruine of any body, nor culpable of 
envie or revenge, nor of publike offence against the 
lawes, nor tainted with innovation, trouble or sedition ; 
nor spotted with falsifying of my word : and altliougli 
the libertie of times alowed and taught it every man. 
yet could I never be induced to touch the goods or dive 
into the purse of any French man, and have ahvayes 
lived upon mine own as wel in time of war as peace : 
nor did I ever make use of any poore mans labor with- 
out reward. Tliese testimonies of an unspotted con- 
science are very pleasing, which natunall joy is a great 
benefit unto us : and the oncly payment never failcth 
us. To ground the recompence of vertuous actions 
upon the approbation of others is to undertake a most 
uncertaine or troubled foundation, namely in an age 
so corrupt and times so ignorant as this is : the vulgar 
peoples good opinion is injurious. Whom trust you in 
seeing what is commendable God keepe me from being 
an honest man, according to the description 1 dayly 
sec made of honour, each one hy himselfe. (^e fuerant 
fi/i'a, mor« sunt: MV'’hat earst were vices are now 
growne fashions.’ Some of my friends have sometimes 
attempted to schoole me roundly, and sift me plainly, 
either of their ownc motion, or envited by me, as to 
an office, which to a well composed mindc, both in 
profit and lovingnesse, exceedeth all the duties of 
sincere amity. Such have 1 ever entertained with open 
armes of curtesie and kinde acknowledgement But 
now to speake from my conscience 1 often found so 
much false measure in their reproaches and praises, 
that I had not greatly erred if 1 bad rather erred theu 
done well after their fashion. Such as we especially, 
who live a private life not exposed to any gaze but-our 
owne, ought in our hearts establish a touch-stone, and 
there to touch our deedes and try our actions ; and 
accordingly, now cherish and now chastise ourselves. 
I have my owne lawes and tribunall, to judge of mee. 
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whither I addresse niy selfe more then any where ela. I 
restraine my actions according to other, but extend 
them according to my selfe. None but yourself knows 
rightly whether you be demiss and cruel, or loyal and 
devout. Others see you not, but ghesse you by uu- 
certaine conjectures. They see not so much your 
nature as your arte. Adhere not then to their opinion, 
but liold unto your owne. Tuo tibi judicio ed utendum, 
Virlnlin et viciorum grave ipsius cotuicienliae pondus est : 
f]wi subltUa jacent omnia:^ ‘You must use your owne 
judgement. The weight of the very conscience of vice 
and vertucs is heavy ; take that away and al is downe.’ 
Hut whereas it is said that repentance neercly followeth 
sin, seemeth not to imply sinne placed in his rich aray, 
wliich lodgeth in us as in his proper mansion. One 
may disavow and disclaime vices that surprise us, and 
wliercto our passions transport us ; but those which 
by long habite are rooted in a strong and ankred in a 
ponerfull will, are not subject to contradiction. Ile- 
pentance is but a denying of our will, and an opposition 
of our fantasies which diverts us here and there. It 
makes some disavow his former vertue aud coutinencie. 

Quae mens cjt hodie, cur eadem non puero /uil, 

Vel cur his antinii incoiumu non redeunl genael* 

Why was not in a youth same mind as now? 

Or why bcarcs not this mind a youChfull brow ? 

'riiat is an exquisite life which even in his owne 
private keepeth it .selfe in awe and order. Every one 
may play the jugler, aud representan honest man upon 
the stage ; but within, and in bosome, where all things 
are lawfull, where all is concealed ; to keepe a due rule 
or formall decorum, that’s the point. The next degree 
is to be so in ones owne home, and in his ordinary 
actions, whereof we are to give accoumpt to nobody, 
wherein is no study, nor art ; and therefore Bias de- 
scribing the perfect state of a family whereof (saith he) 

* Cic. Nat. Dear. 1. iii, 

* IloB. Car. 1. iv. Od. x. 7. 
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the maister be such inwardly by himselfe, as be is out- 
wardly, for feare of the lawes, and respect of mens 
speaches. And it wasa worthy sayinc of lulius Drusiis 
to those worke-men, wliich for three thousand crowne^ 
offered so to reforme his house tliat his neighbours 
should no more over looke into it. I will fjive you sixc 
thousand (said he) and contrive it so that on all sides 
every man may looke into it. The ciistiime of Apo- 
silaus is remembred with honour, who in his travaile 
was wont to take up his lodjpn^ in churclies, that the 
people and Gods themselves mipht nry into his private 
actions. Some have beene admirable to tlie world, in 
whom nor his wife, nor his servants ever noted any- 
thing remarkeable. ‘ Fcav men have beene admired 
of their familiars. No man hatli beene a Prophet, not 
ouely in his house, but in his owne country,’ saith the 
experience of histories. Even so in things of iiougl)t. 
And in this base example is the image of grcatiiesse 
discerned. In my climate of Gascoigne tlieydccmc it a 
jest to see mee in print. The furtlicr the knowledge 
which is taken of mee is from my home, of so mucli 
more woorth am I. In Guienne I p.ay I’rinters, iti 
other places tliey pay mee. Upon this accident they 
ground, who living and present kce{}C close-lurking, 
to purchase credit when they shall he dead and ahsent. 

I had rather have lesse. And I cast not my selfe into 
the world, but for the portion I dr.aw from it. That 
done I quit it Hie people attend on such a man 
with wonderment, from a publike act, unto Ids owne 
doores ; together with his roabes hec leaves of his part : 
falling so much the lower by how much higher hco was 
mounted. View him within, there all is turbulent, dis- 
ordered and vile. And were order and formality found 
in him, a lively, impartiall and well sorted judgement 
is required to perceive and fally to discerne him in 
these base and private actions. Considering that order 
is but a dumpish and drowsia vertuc : to gaine a 
Battaile, perfourme an Ambassage, and goveme a 
people, are noble and woorthy actions ; to chide, laugh, 
sell, pay, love, hate, and mildelyand justly to converse 
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both with his owne and with himselfe ; not to relent, 
and not fjaiiie-say himselfe, are tliinges more rare, more 
difficult and lesse remarkeable. 

Retired lives sustaine tliat way, whatever some say, . 
offices as much more crabbed and extended than other 
lives doe. And private men (saith Aristotle) serve 
vertue more hardly and more highly attend her, then 
tliose whicli are magistrates or placed in authority. 
Wee prepare ourselves unto eminent occasions, more 
for glory then for conscience. The nearest way to 
come unto glory were to doe that for conscience wliich 
wee doe for glory. And me seerneth the vertue of 
Alexander representeth much lesse vigor in her large 
'llieater then that of Socrates in his base and obscure 
exercitation. I easily conceive Socrates in the roome of 
.Alexander ; Ale.xander in that of Socrates I cannot. 

If any aske the one what hee can do, he will answer, 

‘ Con(|uer the world ’ : let the same question bee de- 
manded of tlie other, he will say, ‘ Leade my life con- 
formably to its naturall condition’; A science much 
more generous, more important, and more lawfull. 

The woorth of the minde consisteth not in going 
high, but in marching orderly. Her greatnesse is not 
exercised in greatnesse ; in mediocritye it is. As those 
which judge and touch us inwardeiy make no great 
accoumpt of the brightnesse of our publique actions, 
and see they are but streakcs and poyntes of cleare 
Water surging from a bottome otherwise slimie and 
full of mud : So those who judge us by this gay out- 
ward apparance conclude the same of our inward con- 
stitution, and cannot couple popular faculties as theirs 
are, unto these other faculties, which amaze them so 
farre from their levell. So do we attribute savage 
.shapes and ougly formes unto divels. As who doeth 
not ascribe higli-raised eye-browes, open nostrils, a 
Sterne frightfull visage, and a huge-body unto Tamber- 
lainc, as is the forme or shape of the imagination we 
have fore-conceived by the bruite of his name.^ had 
any heretofore shewea me Erasmus, I could hardly 
had bio induced to think but whatsover he had said to 
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his boy or liostes, bad been Adaffcs and Apothcjfmts. 
Wo ima^ne much more fitly an Artificer upon his closi* 
stoole or on bis wife, then a preat judge, reverend for 
his carriage and regardfull for bis sufliciencie; we tliinkj 
that from those high thrones they should not abase 
themselves so low, as to live. As vitious mindcs are 
often incited to do well by some strange impulsion, so 
are vertuous spirits mooved to do ill. Fliey must tijen 
be judged by tbeir settled estate, wlien they are iieare 
themselves, and as we say, at borne, if at any time they 
be so ; or when they are nearest unto rest, and in their 
naturall geate. Naturall inclinations are by institution 
helped and strengtlined, but they neitlter change nor 
exceed. A thousand natures in my time have athwart, 
a contrary discipline escaped toward vertuc or toward 
vice* 

Sic u(i desiJtiae $ilvis tn carcfrt clausae 
ilamuevere /trae^ et vuUus poiu^re minam, 

Atqu€ hominm didictn pcti^ si iorrida parens 
Venit in ora oruor, rsdtunt rabUsfiue /urorqurf 
Admanitatqut tumtnt yustato sanguine /aoco, 

Ferrety tt a irepida vix ira emagistro,* 

So when wilde beasU, disused from the wood, 

Fierce lookes hid-downe, grow tame, closde m a cage, 
Taught to bcare man, if then a little blood 
Touch their hot lips, furie returnee and rage ; 

Their jawes by taete admonisbt swell with vainos, 

Bage boyles, and from faiot keeper scarse abstained. 

These orijfiuall qualities are not grubd out, they are 
but covered and hidden, llie Latine tongue is to me 
in a manner naturall ; I understand it better then 
French : but it is now fortie yearcs 1 have not made 
use of it to speake, nor much to write ; yet in some ex- 
treme emotions and suddaiue passions, wherein I have 
twice or thrice falne, since my yeares of discretion, and 
namelv, ohee, when father being in perfect health, 
fell all along upon me in a swoune, I have ever, even 
from my very hart uttered my first words in latine : 
nature rushing and by force expressing it selfe, against 

‘ Lucam. 1. iv. 237 
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so long a custome ; the like example is alleadged of 
divers others. Those which in my time have attempted 
to correct the passions of the world by new opinions, 
reforme the vices of apparance ; those of essence they 
leave untouched if they encrease them not And their 
encrease is much to be feared. We willingly protract 
al other well-doing upon these externall reformations of 
lesse cost and of greater merit ; whereby we satisfie 
good cheape, other iiaturall consubstantiall and intestine 
vices. Looke a little into the course of our experience. 
There is no man {if he listen to himselfe) that doth not 
discover in liimselfe a peculiar forme of his, a swaying 
forme, which wrestleth against the institution, and 
against the tempests of passions, which are contrary 
unto him. As for me, I feele not my selfe much 
agitated by a shocke ; I commonly hnde my selfe in 
mine owne place, as are sluggish and lumpish bodies. 
If I am not close and neare unto my selfe, I am never 
farre-offe ; My debauches or excesses transport me not 
much. There is nothing extreame and strange; yet 
have I sound hts and vigorous lusts. 'I1ie true con- 
demnation, and which toucheth tiie common fashion of 
our men, is that their very retreate is full of corruption 
and filth. The Idea of their amendment blurred and 
deformed ; their repentance crazed and faultie very 
neere as much as their sinne. Some, either because 
they are so fast and naturally joyned unto vice, or 
through long custome have lost all sense of its uglinesse. 
To otliers (of whose ranke I am) vice is burthenous, 
but they counter-ballance it with pleasure, or other 
occasions, and suffer it, and at a certaine rate lend 
themselves unto it though basely and viciously. Yet 
might happily so remote a disposition of measure bee 
imagined, wliere with justice, the pleasure might 
excuse the offence, as we say of profit. Not onely 
being accidental!, and out of sinne, as in thefts, but 
even in the very exercise of it, as in the acquaintance 
or copulation with women ; where the provocation is 
so violent, and as they say, sometime unresistible. In 
a towne of a kinsman of mine, the other day, being 
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in Armiffnac, 1 saw a country man, commonly sir- 
named the Theefe, who himselfe reported his life to 
have beene tlius. Beinp borne a hegger, and per- 
ceiving that to get his bread by the sweate of liis 
browe and labour of his hands, would never sufficiently 
arme him against penury, he resolved to become a 
Theefe; and that trade had employed all his youth 
safely, by meanes of his bodily strength : for he ever 
made up Harvest and Vintage in other mens grounds : 
but so farre off, and in so great heapes, tliat it wa-; 
beyond imagination one man should in one night 
carry away so much upon his shoulders : and was so 
carefull to equall the pray and dispcrce the mischiefe 
he did, that the spoile was of lesse import to every 
particular man. 

Hee is now in old yeares indifferently ricli ; for a 
man of his condition (Godamercy his trade) wlncli lie 
is not ashamed to confessc openly. And to reconcile 
himselfe with God, he affirmeth, to be dayly re.adv, 
with his gettings, and other good tunics, to satislic 
the posterity of those hee hath heretofore u ronged or 
robbed ; which if himselfe bee not of abilitie to per- 
forme (for hee cannot do all at once) bee will charge 
his heires withall, according to the knowledge he 
V- wrongs by him done to every man. By 

this description, bee it true or false, be respectetli 
theft, as a dishonest and unlawful! action, and liatcth 
the same : yet lesse then pinching watit : He repents 
but simply ; for in regard it was so counterballanced 
and recompenced, he repenteth not. Tliat is not that 
habit which incorporates us unto vice, and coiifirmeth 
our understoiiding in it; nor is it that boysterous 
Winde, which by violent Wastes dazeletli and troubletb 
our miiid^, and at that time confoundes aii<l over- 
whelmes both us, our judgement, and all into the 
power of vice What I doe is ordinarily full and com- 
Pleate, and I march (as wee say) all in one pace : 1 
have not many motions, that hide themselves and 
eiinke away from my reason, or which very neare are 
not guided by the consent of all my partes, without 
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division, or intestine sedicion : my judgement hath the 
whole blame or commendation ; and the blame it hath 
once, it hath ever : for almost from it’s birth it hath 
bceue one of the same inclination, course and force. 
And in matters of generall opinions, even from my 
infancy, I ranged my selfe to the point 1 was to hold. 
Some sinnes there are outragious, violent and suddaine; 
leave we them. 

But tliose other sinnes, so often reassumed, de- 
termined and advised upon, whether they be of com- 
plexion, or of profession and calling, I cannot conceive 
how tliey should so long be settled in one same courage, 
nnlessc tiie reason and conscience of the sinner were 
thereunto inwardly privie and constantly willing. And 
how to imagine or fashion the repentance thereof, 
which, he vanteth, doth some times visit him, seemeth 
somewhat hard unto me. 1 am not of Pythagoras Sect, 
that men take a new soule, when to receive Oracles 
they approach the images of Gods, unlesse he would 
say with all, that it must be a strange one, new, and 
lent him for the time ; our ownc, giving so little signe 
of purification, and cleanesse wortliie of that office. 
They doe altogether again.st the Stoycall precepts, 
which appoint us to correct the imperfections and vices 
we fiiide in our selves, but wilhall forbid us to disturbe 
the quiet of our minde. Tliey make us beleeve they 
feele great remorse, and are inwardly much displeased 
with siune ; but of amendment, correction or inter- 
mission, they shew us none. Surely there can be no 
perfect health, where the disease is not perfectly re- 
mooved. Were repentance put in the scale of the 
ballance, it would weigh dowiie sinne, I find no humour 
so easie to be counterfeited as Devotion : If one con- 
forme not his life and conditions to it, her essence is 
abstruse and concealed, her apparance gentle and 
stately. 

For my part, I may in generall wish to be other then 
I am ; I may condemne and mislike my universall 
forme, I may beseech God to grant me an undefiled 
reformation, and excuse my naturall weakenesse : but 
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meeseemeth I ought not to tearme tliis rope iiUi ice, no 
more then the displeasure of being neither Aiigell nor 
Cato. My actions are squared to what 1 arn and con- 
firmed to my condition. 1 cannot doe better : And 
repentance doth not properly concerne what is not in 
our power ; sorrow doth. 1 may imagine intinite dis- 
positions of a higher pitch, and bettor governed then 
myne, yet doe I nothing better my faculties ; no more 
then mine arme bccommeth stronger, or iny wit more 
excellent, by conceiving some otlicrs to be so. If to 
suppose and wish a more nobler working tlicn ours, 
might produce the repentance of our ownc, wee should 
then repent us of our most innocent actions : for so 
much as we judge that in a more excellent nature, tliey 
hadbeene directed with greater perfection and tlignity ; 
and our selves would doe the like. ^Vhen I consult 
with my age of my youthes proceedings, I fintle that 
commonly (according to my opinion), I managed them 
in order. This is all my resistance is able to performo. 
I flatter not my selfe : in like circumstances, 1 sliouhl 
ever be the same. It is not a spot, but a whole dye 
that stages mee. 1 acknowledge no repentance, this 
is superliciall, meane, and ceremonious. It must touch 
me on all sides before I can tormc it rcpcutaiico. It 
must pinch my entrailes, and afflict thorn as deepely 
and throughly as God himsclfe beholds meo. n hen 
in negotiating, many good fortunes have slipt me for 
want of good discretion, yet did my projects make 
good choyce, according to the occurrences presented 
unto them. Their manner is ever to take tlie easier 
and surer side. I finde that in my former delibera- 
tions, I proceeded, after my rules, discrectely for the 
subjects state propounded to mee ; and in like 
occasions, would proceede alike a hundred yeares 
hence. I respect not what now it is, but what it was, 
w ea I consulted of it, Tlie consequeueo of all 
<lessjgues consists in the seasons ; occasions passe, and 
matters change uncessantly. I have in my time runne 
mto some grosse, absurde, and important errors ; not 
tor want of good advise, but of good happe. lliere 
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are secret and indivinable parts in the objects men 
doe handle, especially in the nature of men and mute 
conditions without shew, and sometimes unknowne of 
the very possessors, produced and stirred up by 
suddaine occasions. If my wit could neyther finde nor 
presage them, I am not offended with it ; the function 
thereof is contained within it’s owne limits. If the 
successe beare me, and favour the side I refused, there 
is no remedy ; I fall not out with my selfe : I accuse 
my fortune, not my eudevour : that’s not called re- 
pentance. Phocion had given tlie Athenians some 
counsell, wliicli was not followed : the m.atter, against 
his opinion, succeeding happily : ‘ How now, Phocion 
(quoth one), art thou pleased the matter hath thrived 
so well ? ’ ‘ Vea (said bee) and I am glad of it ; yet 
repent not tlie advise I gave.' 

\Vhen any of mv friends come to me for counsell, I 
bestow it fraiicklie'and clearelie, not (as well-nigh all 
tlie world doth) wavering at the hazard of the matter, 
whereby the contrary of my meaning may happen : 
that so they may justly finde fault with my advise : 
for which I care not greatly. For they shall doe me 
wrong, and it became not mee to refuse them that 
dutie. I have no body to blame for my faults or mis- 
fortunes but my self. For in effect I scldome use the 
advise of other unlesse it be for complement sake, and 
where I have need of instruction or knowledge of the 
fact, hlarry in tilings wherein nought but judgement 
is to be employed ; strange reasons may serve to 
sustaine, but not to divert me. I lend a favourable 
and courteous eare unto tliem all. But (to my re- 
membrance) I never beleeved any but mine owne. 
With me they are but Flyes and Moathes, which dis- 
tract my will. 1 little regard mine owne opinions, 
other mens I esteeme as little i Fortune payes mee 
accordingly. If 1 take no counsell 1 give as little. 1 
am not much sought after for it, and Icsse credited 
when I give it : Neither know I any enterprise, either 
private or publike, that my advise hath directed and 
brought to conclusion. Even those whom fortune had 
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8ome-way tyde thereunto, have more willingly admitted 
the direction of others conceits then mine. As one 
that am as jealous of the riglits of my quiet, as of those 
of my authority; I would rather have it thus. 

Where leaving me, they jumpe with my {.rofessinn, 
which is wholly to settle and containe me in my sc fe. 

It is a pleasure unto mce to bee disintcressed of other 
mens affayres, and disingaged from their contentions. 
\Vhcn sutes or businesses bee over-past, how-so-ever it 
bee, I greeve little at them. For, the imagination that 
they must necessarily happen so, puts mce out of paine ; 
Behould them in the course of the Universe, and en- 
chained in Stoycall causes, Your faiitazie cannot by 
wish or imagination remoove one point of them, but 
the whole order of things must reverse both what is 
past and what is to come. Moreover, 1 hale that 
accidental! repentance which oldc age brings with it. 

Hee that in ancient times said he was beholden to 
yeares because they had riddc him of voluptuousnesse, 
was not of mine opinion. 1 shall never give impuiswanro 
thankes for any good it can do me: A'ce Uim aversa 
nnquam videbilur ab opcie *uo providenlia, ut dcbilitua 
inter optima inveuta xit: ‘ Nor shall fore-sight ever bee 
scene so averse from hir owne worke, that weakoncsse 
bee found to bee one of tlie best things.’ Our appetites 
are rare in oldc-age : the hlowe overjassed, a deepe 
saciety seazeth upon us ; 'Hierein I see no conscience. 
Fretting care and weakenesse imprint in us an ctfeminate 
and drowzie vertuc. 

Wee must not sulfcr our selves so fully to hee carried 
iuto naturall alterations as to corrupt or adulterate 
our judgement by them. Youth and pleasure have 
not heretofore prevailed so much over me, but 1 could 
ever (even in the midst of sensualities) discerne the 
ugly face of sinne: nor can the distaste which yeares 
bring on me, at this instant, keepe mee from discerning 
that of voluptuousnesse in vice. Now 1 am no longer 
in it, I judge of it as if 1 were still there. I who 
lively and attentively examine my reason, finde it 
to be the same that possessed me in my most dissolute 

III- o 
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and licentious age ; unlesse, perhaps, tliey being en> 
t'eebled and enipayred by yeares, doe make some differ- 
ence : And finde, that what delight it refuseth to 
affoorde me in regarde of my bodilie health, it would 
no more dcnie mee, then in times past, for the health 
of my soule. To see it out of combate, I holde it 
not the more couragious. iMy temptations are so 
mortitied and crazed as they are not worthy of it's 
oppositions : holding but my hand before me, I be- 
calnie them. Should one present that former con- 
cupiscence unto it, I feare it would be of lesse power 
to sustaine it than heretofore it hath beene. I see 
in it, by it selfe no increase of judgement, nor accesse 
of brigiitncsse ; what it now judgeth, it did then. 
Wherefore if there be any amendment, 'tis but diseased. 
Oh miserable kindc of remedie to bee beholden unto 
sicknesse for our healtli. It is not for our mishap, 
but for the good successe of our judgement to performe 
this office. Crosses and afflictions make me doe 
nothing but curse them. Tliey are for people that 
cannot bee awaked but by the w'hip, the course of 
my reason is the nimbler in prosperity. It is much 
more distracted and busied in the digesting of mis- 
cliiefes than of delights, I see much clearer in faire 
weather. Healtii forewarnetli me as with more pleasure, 
so to better purpose than sicknesse. I approached the 
nearest 1 could unto amendment and regularity, when 
I should have enjoyed the same ; I should be asliamed 
and vexed that the misery and mishap of my old age 
could exceede the health, attention, and vigor of my 
youtli ; and that I should be esteemed, not for what 
I have beene, but for what I am leaft to be. The 
happy life (in my opinion), not (as said Antisthenes) 
the happy death, is it that makes mans bappinesse in 
this world. 

I have not preposterously busied my selfe to tie the 
taile of a Philosopher unto the head and bodie of a 
varlet : nor that this paultrie end should disavow and 
belie the fairest, soundest, and longest part of my life. 

I will present my selfe and make a generall muster of 
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my whole, everywhere uriiformally. Were I to live 
agaiue it should be as 1 have already lived. I neither 
deplore what is past, nor dread what is to come : and 
if 1 be not deceived, the inward fKirts have neerely 
resembled the outward. It is one of the cliiefv^t 
points wherein I am beliolden to fortune, that in the 
course of my bodies estate, each thing hath bevnc 
carried in season. I have scene tlie loaves, tlio 
blossomes, and the fruit ; and now see the drooping 
and withering of it. Happily, because naturally. 1 
beare my present miseries the more gently because 
they are in season, and with greater favour make me 
remember the long happiiiesse of my former life. In 
like manner my discretion may well lice of like pro- 
portion in the one and the other time : but sure it 
was of much more performance, and had a better 
g^race, being fresh, jolly, and full of spirit, thou now 
that it is worne, dccrepite, and toylesome. 

I tlierofore renounce these casuall and dolourous 
reformations. God must touch our heartes ; our con- 
science must amende of it selfc, and not by rc-infurcc- 
ment of our reason, nor by the enfeebling of our 
appetites. Voluptuousnesse m it selfc is neither pale 
nor discoloure<l to bee discerned by bleare and troubled 
eyes. Wee should affect temperance and chastity for 
it selfe, and for Gods cause, who hath ordained them 
unto us : that which Catirs bestow upon us, and wdiich 
1 am beholden to my chollickc, is for ncitlier temjier- 
ance nor cliastitie. A man cannot boast of contemning 
or combating sensuality if hee see her not, or know 
not her grace, her force, and most attractive beauties. 
I know them both, and therefore may speake it Hut 
mee thinks our soules in age are subject unto more 
importunate diseases and imperfections then they are 
in youth. I said so, being young, when my bearalcsse 
emnne was upbraided me ; and I say it againo now 
that my gray beard gives me authority. We entitle 
Wisdome, the frowarduesse of our humours, and the 
distaste of present things ; but in truth wee abandon 
not vices so much as we change them ; and in mine 
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opinion for the worse. Besides a sillie and ruinons 
pride, combersome tattle, wayward and unsotiable 
humours, superstition, and a ridiculous carkiug for 
wealth, when the use of it is well-nigh lost, I finde 
the more envie, injustice, and leaudnesse in it. It 
sets more wrinckles in our minds then on our fore- 
heads : nor are there any ‘spirits, or very rare ones, 
which in growing old taste not sowrely and mustily. 
Man marcheth entirely towards bis increase and 
decrease. View but the wisedome of Socrates, and 
divers circumsUnces of his condemnation. I dare 
say he something lent himselfe unto it by prevarication 
of purpose : being so neere, and at the age of seventy, 
to endure the benumming of his spirits richest Mce, 
and the dimming of his accustomed brightnesse, vVhat 
Metamorphoses have I scene it daily make in divers 
of mine acquaintances? It is a powerfull maladie 
which naturally and imperceptibly glideth into us: 
There is required great provision of study, heed, and 
precaution to avoid the imperfections wherewith it 
chargeth us; or at least to weaken their further 
progresse. I finde that notwithstanding all my en- 
trenchings, by little and little it getteth ground upon 
me : I hold out as long as I can, but know not whither 
at length it will bring me. Happe what happe will, 
I am pleased the world know from what height I 

tumbled. 
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OP THREE COHHERCCS OR SOCIETIES 

We must not cleave so fast unto our humours and 
dispositions. Our chiefcst sufficieiicf is to apply our 
selves to divers fashions. It is a bein^, but not a 
life> to bee tied and bound by necessity to one oucly 
course. The goodliest mindes aro those that have 
most variety and pliablenesse in them. Bel i old an 
honourable testimony of old Cato. Jluic venati/e 
ingenium sic jmriUr ad omnia fuit, tit natum ad id 
unum diceres, quodcungue ageret:^ *He had a wit so 
tameable for all things alike^ as one would say hce 
had beene onely borne for that heewent about to do/ 
Were 1 to dresse my selfc after mine owiie manner^ 
there is no fashion* so good whereto 1 would be so 
affected or tied as not to know how to leave and loose 
it. Life is a motion unequal!, irregular, and multi- 
forme. It is not to bee the friend (lesse the master) 
but the slave of ones selfe to follow uncessautly, and 
bee so addicted to his inclinations, as hee cannot stray 
from them, nor wrest them. This 1 say now, as being 
extreamly pestrcd with the importunity of my minde, 
forsomuch as shee cannot ammuse her selfe, but 
whereon it is busied ; nor employ it selfe, but bent 
and whole. How light soever the subject is one gives 
it, it willingly amplifieth, and wire-drawes the same, 
even unto the higWt pitch of toile. It*s idicnesse 
IS therefore a paiuefull trade unto mee, and offensive 
to my health. Most wits have neede of extravagant 
stuffe, to un-benumme and exercise themselves ; mine 
hath neede of it rather to settle and coDtinue it selfe. 

^ Liv. Bd, -Vac, L ix, 
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Vitia otii negotio discutienda sunt : * ‘ The vices of idle- 
nesse should be shaken off with businesse.’ For, the 
most laborious care and principall studie of it is to 
studie it selfe. Bookes are one of those businesses that 
seduce it from studie. At the first thoughts that 
present themselves, it rouzeth up and makes proofe 
of all the vigour it hath. It exerciseth it’s function 
sometimes toward force, sometimes towards order and 
comelinesse, it rangeth, moderates and fortifieth. It 
hath of it selfe to awaken the faculties of it : Nature 
having given it, as unto all other, matter of it’s owne 
for advantage, subjects fit enougli whereon to devise 
and determine. Meditation is a large and powerfull 
study to such as vigorously cati taste and employ them- 
selves therein. I had rather forge then furnish my 
minde. 

'I’here is no office or occupation either weaker or 
stronger then that of entertaining of ones thoughts 
according to the mind, whatsoever it be. The greatest 
make it their vacation, Quibus vivere est cogitare, to 
whom it is all one to live and to meditate. Nature 
hath also favoured it with this priviledge, that there 
is nothing we can do so long, nor action whereto wo 
give our selves more ordinarily and easily. It is the 
worke of Gods (saith Aristotle) whence both their 
happinesse and ours proceedeth. Reading serves mee 
especially to awake my conceit by divers objects : to 
biisie my judgement, not my memory. Few entertaine- 
ments then stay mee without vigour and force. ’Tis 
true that courtesie and beautie posscsse mee as much 
or more then waight and depth. And because I 
slumber in all other communications, and lend but 
the superficial! parts of my attention unto them, it 
often hefalleth mee in such kinde of weake and absurd 
discourses (discourses of countenance) to blurt out 
and answer ridiculous toies and fond absurdities, 
unworthy a childe ; or wilfully to hold my peace ; 
therewithal! more foolishly and incivilly. I have a 
kind of raving fancie-full behaviour, that retireth mee 

* Sek. Epiti. Ivi. 
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into my selfe; and on the other side, a prosse and 
childish ignorance of many ordinary tilings; by 
meanes of which two qualities, 1 have in iny dales 
committed five or six as sottish trickes as any one 
wliosoever ; which to my derogation may bee reported. 
But to follow my purpose, this harsh complexion oJ 
mine makes me nice in conversing with men (whom 
I must picke and cull out for the nonce) and unfit for 
common actions. Wee live and negotiate with the 
people : If their behaviour importune us, if wee di?*- 
daine to lend our solves to base and vulgar spirit^, 
which often are as regular as those of a finer mould ; 
and all wisedome i$ unsavourie that is not conformed 
to common insi]uence. Wee are no longer to inter- 
meddle either with our or other mens affaires ; and 
both publicke and private forsake such kindc of people. 

The least wrested and most natural! proceedings of 
our minde are the fairest ; the best occupations, those 
which are least forced. Good God, how good an office 
doth wisedome unto those whose desires she sqnareth 
according to their power ! There is no science more 
profitable. As one may, was the burden and favoured 
saving of Socrates : A sentence of great substance, 
wee must addresse and stay our desires to things most 
^ie and neerest Is it not a fond-peevish linmour 
in mee to disagree from a thousand to whom my fortune 
joineth mee, without whom I cannot live, to adhere 
unto one or two that are out of my commerce and con- 
version ; or rather to a fantasticall conceit, or fancie- 
full desire, for a thing I cannot obtainc ? My soft 
behaviours and mihlc manners, enemies to all sharpe- 
nesse and foes to all bitternessc, may easily have uis- 
charged mee from envie and contention. To bee 
beloved, I say not, but not to be hated, never did man 
give more occasion. But the coldnesse of my conver- 
sation hath with reason robd mee of the good will of 
many ; which may bee excused if they interpret the 
same to other or worse sense. 1 am most capable of 
getting rare amities, and continuing exquisite acquaint- 
ances. For so as with so greedie hunger I snatch at 
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such acquaintances as answer mj taste and square with 
my humour. 1 so ^eedily produce and headlong' cast 
my selfe upon them, that I do not easily misse to cleave 
unto them, and where I light on, to make a steady 
impression ; 1 have often made happie and successefull 
triall of it 

In vulgar worldly friendships, I am somewhat cold 
and barren : for my proceeding is not naturall, if not 
unresisted and with hoised-full sailes. Moreover, my 
fortune having enured and allured mee, even from my 
infancie, to one sole singular and perfect amitie, hath 
verily, in some sort, distasted mee from others : and 
over deeply imprinted in my fantasie, that it is a beast 
sociable and for compaiiie, and not of troupe, as said an 
ancient writer. So that it is naturally a paine unto 
nice to communicate my selfe by halves and with modi- 
ticatiou : and that servile or suspicious wisedome which 
in the conversation of these numerous and imperfect 
amities, is ordained and proposed unto us : Prescribed 
in these dayes especially, wherein one cannot speake of 
tlie world but dangerously or falsely. Yet I see, that 
who (as I do) makes for his ende, the conimodities of 
his life (1 meane essentiall commodities) must avoide as 
a plague these difficulties and quaintnesse of humour. 

I should commend a high-raysed minde, that could 
both bends and discharge it selfe : that where-ever liir 
fortune might transport hir, shee might continue con- 
stant : that could discourse with hir neighbours of all 
matters, as of hir building, of hir hunting and of any 
quarrell ; and entertains with delight a Carpenter or a 
Gardiner. I envie those which can be familiar with tlie 
meanest of their followers, and vouchsafe to contract 
friendship and frame discourse with their owne servants. 
Nor do I like tlie advise of Plato, ever to speake im- 
periously unto our attendant without blitlinesse and 
sance any familiarity : be it to men or women servants. 
For. besides my reason, it is inhumanity and injustice 
to attribute so much unto that prerogative of fortune 
and the governement : where lesse inequality is per- 
mitted betweene tlie servant and master, is in my 
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conceite the more indifferent. Some other study to 
rouze and raise their minde, but I to abase and 
prostrate mine : it is not faulty but in extension. 

t^QrTa$ tt gen\LS 

Et pvgnata iocro btUc fufr 
Quo (J'Aiiim pretio cadum 
iiercemur, aquam Umperet ignibiiSj 
Quo praebenU domumy (t quota 
Ftlignis caream /rigonbus^ lacesj 

You tell of Aeacus tho pedogreo ; 

The ^ arrea at $acred Troye you do display. 

You toll not at whai price a hogs^licad \s^ 

May buy of the best Win? ; who shall allnye 
Wine-fire with water, at whoso house to holdc. 

At what a-cluck I niay be kept from coldc. 

Even as the Lacedemonian valour had neede of 
moderation and of sweet and pleasing sounds of Flutes, 
to flatter and allay it in time of warre, least it should 
runne bead-long into rashnesse and fury : whereas 
all other nations use commonly pearcing sounds and 
strong shouts, which violently excite and en flame their 
souldiers courage : so thinke I (against ordinary cus- 
tome) that in the imployment of our spirit, wco liavc 
for the most part more need of Icade then wings ; of 
coldnesse and auiet, then of heato and agitation. Above 
all, in my mina, the onely way to ]>lay the foole well 
is to seeme wise among foolcs : to speake as though ones 
tongue were ever bent to Favclar in punta dt /orchetta ; ^ 
‘To syllabize or speake minsingly/ One must lend 
himself unto those bee is with, and sometimes aiTect 
ignorance. Set force and subtiltie aside ; lu common 
employments ’tis enough to reserve order ; dmgge 
your selfe even close to the ground, they will have it 
so. The learned stumble wUIingly on this blocke : 
making continuall muster and open show of their skill, 
and dispersing their bookes abroade : And have in 
these dayes so filled the closets, and possessed the eares 
of Ladyes, that if they retaiue not their substance, at 

' lloR. C<ir. I, Vu 3, OJ, xix, 

^ Italian proverb. 
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least they have their countenance : using in all sorts of 
discourse and subject how base or popular soever, a 
newc, an atfected and learned fashion of speaking and 
writing. 



Concumbunt docU.^ 

They ID this lan^^iage feare, in this they fAshion 

Tlicir joycs, their cares, their ra^e, their inward passion ; 

What more / they learned are in copnlaiion. 

And alledae Plato and Saint Thomas for tliinps, 
wliicli the lirst man they meete would decide as well, 
and stand for as good a witnesse. Such learning as 
could not enter into tlieir minde, hath staid on their 
tongues. If the well-borne will give any credit unto 
me, they sliall be pleased to make their own and 
naturall riches to prevaile and be of wortli : They hide 
and shroud their formes under forraine and borrowed 
beauties : It is sreat simplicity for any body to smoother 
and concealc his owne brightnesse, to shine with a 
borrowed light : They are buried and entombed under 
the Arte of CAPSVLA TOTAE. It is because tliey 
do not sufficiently know themselves: the world con- 
taincs notliiiig of' more beauty : It is for them to 
honour Artes, and to beautifie embellishment What 
ncede tliey more then to live beloved and honoured ; 
'lliey have, and know but too much in that matter. 
There needes but a little rouziug and enflaming of the 
faculties that are in them. 

When I see them medling with Rhetoricke, with 
Law, and with Logicke, and such like trash, so vaine 
and unprofitable for their use, I enter into feare that 
those who advise them to such things, doe it that they 
may have more law to governe them under that pre- 
tence. For what other e.vcuse can I devise for them ? 
It is sufficient, that without us, they mav frame, or 
roule the grace of their eyes, unto cheerefulnesse, unto 
severity, and unto mildnesse : and season a No ’ with 

• JevEX. 5(2/. vi. 189* 
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frowardnesse, with doubt and with favour ; ami rc«niire 
not an interpretor in discourses made for tlieir service. 
With this learning they command without controule, 
and over-rule both Regent? and Schooles. Yet if it 
offend them to yeold us any prehominence, and wouhl 
for curiosity sake have part in bookes also : Poesie is a 
study fit for their purpose, being a wanton, aminusing, 
subtill, disguised, and pratling Arte ; all in delight, all 
in shew, like to themselves. They may also select 
divers commodities out of History. In Mora!) Pliilo- 
sophy they may take the discourses which enable them 
to judge of our humours, to censure our conditions, 
and to avoid our guiles and treaclicries ; to temper the 
rashnesse of their owne desires, to husband their 
liberty : lengthen the delights of life, gently to hoare 
the inconstancy of a servant, the peevi»!mcsse of rude- 
nesse of a husband, the importunity of yeares, the 
unwclcomnesse of wrinkles, and such like minde* 
troubling accidents. Lee hero the most and greatest 
share of learning I would assigne them, 'rherc are 
some particular, retired and close dispositions. 

My essontiall forme is fit for communication and 
proper for production : I am all outward and in appar- 
ance ; borne for society and unto friendship. 'Hie 
solitude 1 love and commend is especially but to retire 
my affections and redeeme my thoughts unto my selfe : 
to restraine and close up, not my steppes, but my 
desires and my cares, resigning all forraigne solicitude 
and trouble, and mortally shunning all manner of servi- 
tude and obligation ; and not so much tlie throng of 
men as the importunity of affaires. Locall solitarinesse 
(to say trueth) doth ralhcr extend and enlarge me out- 
wardly ; 1 give my selfe to State-busi nesse and to the 
world more willingly when I am all alone. At the 
court, and in presse of people, I close and slinke into 
mine owne skinne. Assemblies thrust mee againe into 
my selfe. And I never entertaine my selfe so fondly, 
so licentiously, and so particularly, as in places of 
respect and ceremonious discretion. Our follies make 
mee not laugh, but our wisdomes doe. Of mine owne 
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complexion, I am no enemy to the agitations and 
f^tirrings of our Courts : I have there past great part of 
my life : and am inured to bee merry in great as- 
semblies ; so it be by intermission, and sutable to ray 
humour. 

But this tendemesse and coinesse of judgement 
(whereof 1 speake) doth perforce tie me unto solitari- 
nesse. Vea even in mine owne house, in the middest 
of a numerous family and most frequented houses, I see 
people more then a good many, but seldome such as I 
love to converse or communicate withall. And there I 
reserve, both for my selfe and others, an unaccustomed 
liberty ; making truce with ceremonies, assistance, and 
invitings, and such other troublesome ordinances of 
our courtesies (0 servile custome and importunate 
manner) there every man demeaneth himselfe as hee 
pleaseth, and eiitertaineth what his thoughts affect : 
wliereas I keepe my selfe silent, meditating and close, 
without offence to my guests or friends. 

'Hie men whose familiarity and society 1 hunt after, 
are tliose which are called honest, vertuous, and 
sufficient : the image of whom doth distaste and divert 
mce from others. It is (being rightly taken) the rarest 
of our formes ; and a forme or fashion chiefly due unto 

nature. . . . „ , 

Tlie end or scope of this commerce is principally and 
simply familiarity, conference and frequentation : the 
exercise of niimles, witliout other fruite. In our dis- 
courses all subjects are alike to me : i care not though 
they want eitlier waight or depth ; grace and jicrtmency 
are never wanting ; all therein is tainted with a ripe 
and constant judgement, and commixt witli goodnesse, 
liberty, cheerefulnesse, and kindnesse. It is not oiiely 
in the subject of Laws and affaires of IVinces, that our 
spirit sheweth it’s beautie, grace and vigor : It sheweth 
them as much in private conferences. I know my 
people by their very silence and smyling, and perad- 
veiiturc discover them better at a Table then sitting in 
serious counsell. 

Hippomacus said, hee discerned good Wrestlers but 
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by seeing them march through a Street. If learning 
vouchsafe to step into our talke, slice shall not be 
refused ; yet must not shoe bee stcrric, mantring, 
imperious and importunate, as commonly shee is ; but 
assistant and docile of hirselfe. therein wee seeke for 
nothing but recreation and pastime : wlien we shall 
looke to be instructed, taught and resolved, we will go 
seeke and sue to hir in hir throne. Let hir if she 
please keepe from us at that time ; for, as commodious 
and pleasing as shee is : I presume that for a neede wc 
could spare hir presence, and doe our businesse wclU 
enough without hir. Wits well borne, soundly bred 
and exercised in the practise and commerce of men, 
become gracious and plausible of themselves. Arte is 
but the Checke-roule and Register of the Production:: 
uttered and conceites produced by them. 

The company of faire and society of honest women is 
likewise a sweet commerce for me : Num noff quoque 
oculos erudites knbemus : * ‘ For we also have learned 
eyes.’ If the mi ode have not so much to solace liir- 
selfe as in tlie former, the corporal! senccs, whose part 
is more in the second, bring it to a proportion neere 
unto the other : although in mine opinion not cijuall. 
But it is a society wherein it behoovclh a man some- 
what to stand upon his guard : and especially those 
that are of a strong constitution, and whose body can 
do much, as in me. In my youth I heated my selfe 
therein and was very violent : and indured all the 
r^cs and furious assaults which Poets say happen to 
those who, without order or discretion, abandon them* 
selves over-loosly and riotously unto it. True it is 
indeed, that tbe same lash hath since stood me instead 
of an iiistrocUon. 

Qulcunqtu Arffolico dt clout Ctxpharca 

•Semper ab EuboicU vdo retorqua aquis.^ 

Greeke Sailers that Caphamu Rockca did fly, 

From the Euboean Seas their sailcs atill ply. 


' CiC. Parad, 


« Ovid. Trist. U i. El. i. 8S, 
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It is folly to fasten all ones thoughts upon it, and 
with a furious and indiscret afection to engage bimselfe 
unto it : But on the otherside, to meddle with it with- 
out love or botid of affection, as Comedians do, to play 
a common part of age and manners, without ought of 
their owne but bare-conned words, is verily a pro- 
vision for ones safety : and yet but a cowardly one ; 
as is tliat nf [iim wlio would forgoe his honour, his 
profit or his pleasure, for feare of danger ; for it is 
certaine that the practisers of such courses cannot 
hope for any fruite able to moove or satisfie a worthy 
ininde. 

One must very earnestly have desired that whereof 
he would enjoy an absolute delight: I mcane, though 
fortune should unjustly favour their intention ; which 
otlon hapncth, because there is no woman, bow de- 
formed or unbandsome soever, but tbinkcs bir selfe 
lovely, amiable and praiseworthy, either for hirage, hir 
haire or gate (for there are generally no more faire then 
foule ones) : and the Brachmanian maides wanting other 
comnieiKlations, by Proclamation for that purpose, 
made shew of their matrimoniall parts unto the people 
assembled, to see if thereby at least they might get them 
husbands. By consequence there is not one of them, 
but upon the first oath one maketh to serve her, will 
very easily be perswaded to thiiike well of her selfe. 
Now this common treason and ordinary protestations of 
men in these dayes must needs produce the effects 
experience already discovereth : which is, that either 
they joyne together, and cast away themselves on 
them-selves to avoid us, or on their side follow also the 
exam[)le wee give them ; acting their p%rt of the play 
without passion, witliout care, and without love, lend- 
ing themselves to this entercourse : uffectui sm 

aul alieno obnoriae: ‘Neither liable to their own nor 
other folkes affection.’ ndiiking, according to Lysias 
perswasions in Plato, they may so much the more 
profitably and commodiously yeeld unto us, by how 
much lesse we love tliem : \Vherein it will happen 
as in Comedies, the spectators shall have as much or 
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more pleasure as the Comedians. For my part, I no 
more acknowledge Venus without Cupid, then a 
mother-hood without an off-spring : I hey are tliiiign 
which enterlend ami ciiter-owe one anotlier tliuir 
essence. Thus doth this cozening rebound on him that 
useth it, and as it cost him little, so gels lie not nuu h 
by it 'Hiose which made Venus a goddessc, liave re- 
spected that her principall beautie was iiicurpnreall and 
spiritual!. But shee whom these kindc of people hunt 
after, is not so much as humane, nor also brutal) ; but 
such as Wilde beasts would not have her .so tiltliy and 
terrestriall. We see tliat imagination onflntnes them, 
and desire or lust urgeth Uicm, before Uie body : We 
see in one atid other sex, even in wliole hoards, choise 
a!)d distinctions in their affections, and amongst tliein- 
selves, acquaintances of long continued good-will 
and liking. And even those to whom age denieth 
bodily strength, doc yet bray, neigh, roarc, skip and 
wioce for love. Before the deed wc sec tliem full of 
hope and heat; and when tlic body hath plaid his part, 
even tickle Snd tingle themselves witli the sweetencsse 
of that remembrance : some of them swell with pride 
at parting from it, others all weary and glutted, ring 
out songs of glee and triumph. Wlio makes no more of 
it but to discharge his body of sonic natural! nocos>itie, 
hath no cause to trouble others with so curious pre- 
paration. It is no food for a greedy and clownish 
hunger. As one that would not be accounted better 
than I am, thus much I will display of my youths 
wanton-e Frol'S * Not oiicly for the danger of ones 
health that folio wes that game (yet could I not avoid 
two, although light and cursorie assault^) hut also for 
contempt, I have not much beene given to mcrcciiarie 
and common acquaintances. 1 have coveted to set an 
edge on that sensuall pleasure by difficultic, by desire, 
and for some glory. And liked Tiberius his fashions, 
who in his amours was swaied as much by modesty 
and noblenesse as by any other quality. And Floras 
humour, who would prostitute her selfe to none worse 
then Dictators, Consuls, or Censors, and tooke delight 
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in tlie dijrnitie and greatnesse of her lovers, doth some- 
what sute with mine. Surely glittering pearles and 
silken cloathes adde some*thing unto it, and so doe titles, 
nobilitie and a worthie traine. Besides which, I made 
high esteeme of the minde, yet so as the body might 
not justly be found fault withall : For, to speake my 
conscience, if either of the two beauties were necessarily 
to be wanting, 1 would rather have chosen to want tlie 
mcntall, whose use is to be emploied in better things. 
But in the subject of love, a subject that chiefly hath 
reference unto the two senses of seeing and touching, 
some thing may be done without the graces of the 
minde, but little or nothing without the corporail. 
Bcautie is the true availefull advantage of women : It 
is so peculiarly theirs, that ours, though it require some 
features and different allurements, is not in her right 
kue or true bias, unlesse confused with theirs : childish 
and beardlesse. It is reported that such as .serve the 
great Turke under the title of beautie (whereof tlie 
number is infinite) are dismissed at furthest wiien they 
once come to the age of two and twenty yeeres. Dis- 
course, discretion, together with the offices of true 
amitie, are better found amongst men : and therefore 
governe tliey the worlds affaires, 'fhese two commerces 
or societies are accidental! and depending of oUiers ; 
the one is troublesome and tedious for its raritie, the 
other withers with old age : nor could they have 
pufficieiilly provided for my lives neces.«ities. That of 
bookes, which is tlie third, is much more solid-sure 
and much more ours, some other advantages ityeeldeth 
to the two former, but hath for her share constancie 
and the facilite of her service. This accosteth and 
sccondeth all my course, and every where assisteth me : 
It comforts me in age and solaceth me in solitariiiesse ; 
It easeth mec of the burthen of a weary-some sloth : 
and at all times rids me of tedious companies : it 
abateth the edge of fretting sorrow, on condition it be 
not extreme and over-insolent. To divert me from 
any importunate imagination or insinuating conceit, 
there is no better way then to have recourse unto 
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books ; with ease they allure mee to them, and witli 
facility they remoove them alL And thougli tliey per- 
ceive I neither frequent nor sccke them, hut wanting 
other more essential, lively, and more iiaturall com- 
modities, they never mutinie or murmur at mce ; hut 
still entertaine mee with one and selfe-saine vihaj^e. 
He may well walke a foote that leades his horse hy the 
bridle, saith the proverbe. And our James kinp of 
Naples and Sicilie, who being faire, young, hcaltliy and 
in good plight, caused himselfe to be caried abroad in 
a plaine wagon or skreene, lying upon an homely 
pillow of course feathers, cloathcd in a sute of homo 
spuime gray, and a bonet of the same, yet royally 
attended on by a gallant troupe of Nobles, of Litters, 
Coches, and of all sorts of choice Icd-horses, a number 
of gentlemen and officers, represented a tender and 
wavering austerity. The sicke man is not to be moaned 
that hath his health in his sleeve. In the experience 
and use of this sentence, which is most true, cunsistotli 
all tliecommoditie 1 reape of bookos. In effect 1 make 
no other use of them then those wlio know tliem not. 
i enjoy them, as a miser doth his gold ; to know that 1 
may enjoy them when 1 list, my mind is setlcd and 
satisfied with the right of possc^sion. I never travel 
without bookes, nor in peace nor in warre : yet doe i 
passe many dayes and moneths without using tlicm. It 
shall be anon, say I, or to-morrow, or when I please ; 
in the mcane while the time runnes away, and passeth 
without hurting me. For it is woiidcrfull what repose 
1 take, and how 1 continue in this consideration, that 
they are at my elbow to delight me when time shall 
serve ; and in acknowledging what assistance they give 
unto my life. This is the best munition 1 have found 
in this humane peregrination, and I extremely bewailc 
those men of understanding that want the same. I 
accept with better will all other ki tides of ammusc- 
meats, how slight soever, forsomuch as this cannot 
feile me. At home 1 betake me somewhat the oftner 
to my library, whence all at once I command and 
6ur\*ey all my houshold. It is seated in the chiefe 
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etitrie of my house, thence I behold under me my 
^rdeii, my base court, my yard, and looke even into 
most roomes of my house. Tliere witlmut order, with- 
out method, aud by peece-meales I turne over and ran- 
sacke, now one booke and now another. Sometimes I 
muse and rave ; and walking up and downe I endight 
and etiregister these my Immours, these my conceits. 
It is placed on the third storie of a tower. The lower- 
most is my C'hapell ; the second a chamber with other 
lodgings, where 1 often lie, because I would be alone. 
.\hove it is a great ward-robe. It was in times past the 
most unprofitable place of all my house. There I pass 
the greatest part of my lives dayes, and weare out 
most houres of the day. 1 am never there a nights. 
N’e.xt unto it is a handsome neat cabinet, able and large 
enough to receive fire in winter, and very pleasantly 
windowen. And if I feared not care more then cost 
(care which drives and diverts me from all businesse), 
1 might easily joyne a convenient gallcrie of a hundred 
paces long ami twelve broad on each side of it, and 
upon one floore ; having already, for some other 
purpose, found all the wallos raised unto a convenient 
height. Each retired place re<juireth a walke. My 
thouglits are prone to sleepc if 1 sit long. My mindo 
goes not alone, as if ledges did moove it Those that 
studie witlioiit bookes are all in the same case. 'Hie 
forme of it is round, and liath no flat side, but what 
servoth for my table ami ehaire : In wliich bending or 
circling nianuer, at one looke it oll'ereth me the full 
sight of all my books, set round about upon shelves or 
desks, five rancks one upon another. It liath tliree 
hay-windowes, of a farre-extendiiig, rich and unresisted 
prospect, and is in diameter sixtceiie paces void. In 
winter I am lesse continually there : for my house (as 
tlie name of it importeth) i.s pearched upon an over- 
pcaring hillocke ; and hath no part more subject to all 
wethers then this : which pleaseth me the more, both 
because the accesse unto it is sornwhat troublesome and 
remote, and for the benefit of the exercise which is 
to be respected ; aud tliat I may the better seclude 
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my selfe from companie, and keepe iiicrochcrs from me : 
There is my seat, that is my throne. I endcvour to 
make my rule therein absolute, and to sequester that 
ouly corner from the commuiiitieof wife, of children 
and of acquaintance. Else- who re I have but a vcrball 
authoritie, of confused essence. Miserable in my 
minde is he who in his owne home hath no where to 
be to himselfe ; where hce may particularly court, and 
at Lis pleasure hide or with-draw selfe. Anibition 
paieth her followers well to keepe them still in open 
view, as a statue in some conspicuous place. Mmjua 
fierKitusest migna fortuna ; * ^ A great fortune is a great 
bondage.* They cannot bee private so much as at tlioir 
privie. I have deemed nothing so rude in the austerity 
of the life which our Church-men affect as tliat in some 
of their companies they institute a perpctuall sociotio 
of place, and a numerous assisLince amongst tliem in 
anytlnng they doe. And deemo it somcwliat more 
tolerable to be ever alone, then never be able to be so. 
If any say to me, It is a kind of vilifying the Muses to 
use them ouly for sport and recreation, he wots not «is 
I do, wliat worth, pleasure, sport and passe* time is of : 
I had well nigli termed all other ends rcdiculous. I 
live from hand to mouth, and, with reverence be it 
spoken, 1 live but to my selfe : there end all my 
designes. Being young I studied for ostentation ; then 
a little to enable my selfe and become wiser ; now for 
delight and recreation, never for gaine. A vaiuo 
conceit and lavish humour I had after this kind of 
stuffe ; not only to provide for my need, but somewhat 
further to adoroe and embellish my selfe wnthall : I 
have since parti ie left it Bookes have and containo 
divers peasing qualities to those that can duly choose 
them. But no good without paiucs \ no Roses with- 
out prickles. It is a pleasure not absolutely pure and 
ncate ; no more then all others; it hath his inconvenU 
ences attending on it, and sometimes waighty ones: 
ITie minde is therein exercised, but the body (the 
care whereof 1 have not yet forgotten) remaineth 

^ Sen. Cons» ad Vtl, c. xxvi. p. 
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there-whilst without action, and is wasted, and eiisor- 
rowed. I know no excesse more hurtfull for me, nor 
more to be avoided by me, in this declining age. Loe 
here my three most favoured and particular employ- 
ments. I speake not of those I owe of dutie to the 
world. 



CHAPTER IV 

OF DIVERTING AKD DIVERSIONS 

I WAS Olicc employed in comforting of a truely-afflicted 
Ladie : the greatest part of their discourses are artiKcial 
and ceremonious^ 

Uberibfts semper lachrimh^ sempcrque naratist 
/n lua, clque expectandbus iliamy 

Quojubeat manure moJoJ 

With plenteous teares; still readie in their stami, 
Expecting still their MifUrosscs commaund, 

Host they must flow, when they must goe. 

Men do but ill in opposing themselves against this 
passion ; for opposition doth but incense and engage 
them more to sorrow and quietnossc: The disease is 
exasperated by the jealousie of debate. In matters of 
common discourse we see that what I have spoken 
without hcede or care^ if one come to contest with me 
about it^ I stifly mainUine and make good mine ownc^ 
much more if it be a thing wlierein I am intcressed. 
Besides^ in so dooing you enter but rudely into youi 
matter, whereas a Physitioos first entertainment of his 
patient should be gracious, clicereful, and pleasing. 
An uglie and froward Pbysition wrought never any 
good effect On the contrary then, we must at first 
assist and smoothe their laments, and witnesse some 
approbation and excuse thereof. By which meancs 
you get credit to go on, and by an easie and insensible 
inclination you fall into more firme and serious dis« 
courses and fit for their amendment But I, who 
desired chiefly to gull the assistants, that had their 
eyes cast on me, meant to salve their mischiefe : I 

Juv&K. Sat. vi. 273. 
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verily fiiide by experience that I have but an ill and 
unfruitfull vaine to perswade. I present my reasons 
either too sharpe, or too drie, or too stirringly, or too 
carelesly. After I had for a while applyed myself to 
hir torment, I attempted not to cure it by strong and 
lively reasons: either because 1 want them, or because 
1 suppose I might otherwise effect my purjwse the 
better. Nor did I cull out the severall fashions of 
comfort prescribed by philosophy : 'lliat the thing 
lamented is not ill, as Cloanthes : or but a little ill, as 
the Peripatetikes : that to lament is neither just nor 
commendahlc, as Chr 5 ’sippus : Nor this Epicurus, most 
agreeing with my manner, to translate the conceit of 
ykre.some into delightsome tilings : Nor to make a loade 
of all this masse, dispensing the same, as one hath 
occasion, as Cicero. But faire and softly declining our 
discourses, and by degrees bending them unto subjects 
more nearo, then a little more remote, even as slice 
more or Icsse enclined to mee, I unpcrceivably 
remooved tliose dolefull humours from hir : so that as 
long as I was with her, so long 1 kept her in checrefull 
countonance and untroubled fashion, wherein I used 
divei-sion. Those which in the same service succeeded 
mee, found iier no whit amended ; the reason was, I 
had not yet driven my wedge to the roote. I have 
peradventiire else where glaunccd at some kindes of 
publike diversions. And the militairie customes used 
by Pericles in the Peloponesian warre, and a thousand 
others else where, to divert or witlidrawe the armie of 
an eiieiiiie from their owiie country, is too frequent in 
histories. It was an ingenious diverting where-with 
the Cord of Ilimhercourt saved both himself and other.s 
in the towne of Liege, into which the Duke of Bur- 
gondie, who belcagred tlie same, had caused him to 
enter, to performe the covenants of their accorded 
yecldiiig. 'Hie inhabitants thereof, to provide for it, 
assembled by night, and began to mutinie against their 
former agreement, determining upon this advantage to 
set upon the Negotiators, now in their power. lice 
perceiving their intent, and noise of this slioure readie 
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to fall upon him, and the danger histlodKiiip 'vas in, 
forth-witlt rushed out upon them two citli/cns (wlicreof 
he had divers with him) furnished with most plausih e 
and new offers to be propounded to their counsel! : 
but indeed forged at that instant to serve Ins tiirne 
withall, and to aminuse lliem. Ihese two sLayes the 
first approaching stormc, and carryed tliis iticensed 
Hydra-headed-monster multitude baeke to tlie towne- 
house, to heare their charge, and accordingly to de- 
termine of it. Tlie conclusion was short, when loe a 
second tempest came rushing on, more furiously inrag€<l 
then the former; to whom he immediately dispatx'hcd 
foure new and semhlable intercessors, with protestations 
that now they were in earnest to propose and declare 
new and farre more ample conditions unto them, 
wholly to tlieir content and satisfaction ; wherehy tliis 
disordered rout was againe drawne to their Conclave 
and Senate-house. In summe, he by such a dispensation 
of amusements, diverting their headlong fury, and dis- 
sipating the same with vaineand frivolous consultations, 
at length lulled them into so secure a sleep, tliat he 
gained the day, which was his chiefest drift and only 
aymed scope, ITiis other storic is also of the same 

E redicament Atalanta, a maid of rare surpassing 

eautie and of a wondrous strange disposition, to ridde 
herselfe from the importunate pursuit of a thousand 
amorous sutors, who soHicited her for mariage, pre- 
scribed this law unto them, that she would accept of 
him that should equall her in running ; on condition 
those she shold overcome might lose their lives. Some 
there were found who deemed this prize worthie the 
hazard, and who incurred the ponaltie of so cruell a 
match, Hippomenes comming to make his assay after 
the rest, devoutly addressed himself to the divine pro- 
tectresse of all amorous delights, earnestly invoking 
her assistance, who gently listning to his hearty prayers, 
furnished him with three golden Apples, and taught 
him how to use them. The scope of the race being 
plaine, according as Hippomenes perceived his swifts 
footed mistresse to approch his hccles, he let fall (as 
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at unawares) one of his Apples : the heedlesse maiden 
jpzinp and wondriup at the alluring beautie of it, 
failed not to turue and take it up. 

Obsliipuit virffo, nilidique cupidine pomi, 

Beclinat curtus, aurumque volubile tollitA 

The maid amaz’d, desiring that fairo gold. 

Tutnes by her course, takes it up as it rold. 

The like he did (at his need) with the second and 
third, uutill by this disgressing and diverting, the goale 
and advantage of the course was judged liis. ^^hen 
I’hysitians cannot purge the rlieuine, they divert and 
remoove the same unto some lesse dangerous part. I 
also perceive it to be the most ordinary receit for the 
mindes diseases. Abducendus edam nonnunquam animus 
est ad aliena studio, soUicitudines, curas negotia: Loci 
dtniique niulalione, tanquam aegroti non coni'olcscentes, 
saepe curandus ext: ‘Our minde also is sometimes to 
be diverted to other studies, cogitations, cares, and 
businesses : and lastly to be cured by cljange of place, 
as sicke folkes use that otherwise cannot get health.’ 
W'e make it seldomo to shocke mischiefes with direct 
resistance ; we make it neitiier to beare nor to break, 
but to shun or divert the blow. This other lesson is 
too high and over-hard. It is for him of the first ranke 
moerely to staye upon the thing it selfe, to examine 
and judge it. It belongth to one onely Socrates, to 
accost and entertainc death with an undaunted ordinary 
visage, to become familiar and play with it. lie 
seeketii for no comfort out of tlie thing it selfe. To 
die seemeth unto him a Daturall and indifferent acci- 
dent ; thereon be wishly fi.xeth his sight, and thereon 
he rcsolvcth without looking else where. Ilegesias 
his disciples, who with liunger starv’d themselves to 
death, incensed thereunto with the perswadiiig dis- 
courses of bis lessons ; and that so thicke as King 
Ptolomey forbad him any longer to entertaine his 
schools with such murtherous precepts. 'I'hose con- 
sidered not death in it selfe, they judged it not: This 

* Ovid. J/<t. 1. x. 6C6. 
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was not the limit of their thouglite, they run on, anil 
ayme at another being. Tliose poore creatures we see 
on scaffolds, fraught with an ardent devotion, therein 
to the uttermost of their power, employing al tlieir 
sences ; their eares attentive to such instructions as 
Preachers {five them, their hamls and eyes hit up 
towards heaven ; their voice uttering; loud and earnest 
ptaiers: all with an eager and continuall ruth-inooviiig 
motion ; doe verily what in such an unavoydable 
exigent is commendable and convenient One may 
well commend their religion, but not properly their 
constancy. They shunne the brunt, they divert their 
consideration from death *, as we use to dandle and 
busie children, when we would lance them or let them 
bloud. I have seen some, who if by fortune they 
chanced to cast their eyes towards the dreadful pre- 
parations of death which were round about them> fal 
into trances, and with fury cast their cogitations else 
where. Wee teech those that are to passe over some 
steepy downefall or dread full abisse, to shut or turno 
aside their eies. Subrius Flavius, being by the appoint- 
ment of Nero to be put to death by the bands of 
Niger, both chiefe commanders in war : when he 
was brought unto the place whore the execution sliould 
be performed, seeing the pit Niger had caused to be 
digged for him uneven and unhandsomely made : ^ Nor 
is this pit (quoth he to the souldiers that stood about 
him) according to the true discipline of war ^ : and 
to Niger, who willed him to hold his head steddy, 

^ I msh thou wouldest stricke as steddily/ He guessed 
right; for Nigers arme trembling, he had divers 
blowes at him before he could strike it oS, 'Hi is 
man seemed to have fixed his thoughts surely and 
directly on the matter. He that dies in the fury 
of a battle, with weapons in hand, thinkes not then 
on death, and neither feeleth nor considereth the 
same : the heate of the fight transports him. An 
honest man of my acquaintance, falling downe in a 
single comhate, and feeling himselfe stab^d nine or 
ten times by his enemy, was called unto by the 
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b 7 standers to call on God and remember bis conscience : 
but lie told me after, that albeit those %’oices came 
unto his eares, the^ had no whit mooved him, and 
that he thought on nothing but how to discharge and 
revenge himselfe. In which combat he vanquished 
and slew his adversary. 

He who brought L. Syllanus his condemnation, did 
much for him, in that when he heard him answer he 
was prepared to die, but not by the hands of base 
villaiues, ran upon him with his souldiers to force 
him ; against wliom obstinately defending himself, 
though unarmed, with fists and feet, he was slaine 
in the conflict ; dispercuig with a ready and rebellious 
choller the paiiiefuU sence of a long and fore-prepared 
death to which he was assigned. M^e ever thinke on 
somewhat else : either the hope of a better life doth 
settle and support us, or the confidence of our childrens 
worth, or the future glory of our name, or the avoyd- 
ing of tliis lives mischieves, or the revenge hanging 
over their heads that have caused and procured our 
death : 

Spero e/^uuhm mtdiiSf si quid pia numina possuiity 
Supplkta hausurum scopulisy el Dido 

Satpe vocaturum, 

Audiam, el haec manes Vfniel mihi fama suh imosA 

I hope, if powers of heaven have any power, 

On rockes he shall be puoisht, at that houre 
He oft on Didoes name shall pittilesse cxclatme, 

This shall I hcarc, and this report, shall to me in 
iiiy grave resort, 

Xenophon sacrificed with a crowne on his head, 
witen one came to tell him the death of his sonne 
Gryilus in the battell of Mantinea. At the fii-st hear- 
ing whereof he cast his crowne to tlie ground, but 
finding upon better relation how valiantly he died, 
he tooke it up and put it on his head againe. Epicurus 
also at his death comforted himselfe in the eteriiitie 
and worth of his writings. Omnei clari et nobililati 

‘ ViRO. Am. I. iv. 282, 887. 
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khores iiunt tokrabiks : > * All glorious and hoiioural.le 
labours are made tolerable.’ And tlie same wound 
and the same toile (saith Xenophon) touclieth not a 
Generali of an armie as it doth a private soulilier. 
Epaminondas tooke his death much the more chocrc- 
fully, being informed that the victorie remained on 
his side. Ilaec sunt solatia, haec /oini’nta summorum 
dolorum-J 'Tliese are the comforts, tliese t!ie ea.ses 
of most grievous paiiies.’ And such otlier like circum- 
stances ammuse, divert and remoove us from the con- 
sideration of the thing in it selfe. Even tlie arguments 
of Philosophie, at each clappe wrest and turne tlie 
matter aside, and scarcely wipe awav the scabbe there- 
of, The first man of the first IMnlosophicall Schoole 
and Superintendent of the rest, that great /eno, 
against death cried out : ‘ No evill is honourable ; 
death is : therefore is death no evil).’ Against drun- 
kennesse : ' No man entrusts his secrets to a drunkard ; 
every one to the wise : therefore the wise will not he 
drunke.’ Is this to hit the white ? 1 love to sec that 
these principall wits cannot rid themselves of our 
company. As perfect and absolute as tliey would be, 
they still are but grosse and simple men. Revenge 
is a sweet-pleasing passion, of a great and naturall 
impression : I perceive it well, albeit I have made 
notriall of it To divert of late a young prince from 
it, I told him not, he was to offer tlie one side of his 
cheeke to him who had strooke him on the other, in 
regard of charity ; nor displaid I unto him the tragicall 
events Poesie bestowctli upon that jassion. 'iliere 1 
left him, and strove to make him taste the beautie 
of a contrary image ; the honour, the favour and the 
good-will be sboiud acquire by gentlenesse and good- 
nesse : I diverted him to ambition. Behold how tliey 
deale in such cases. If your affection in love be over- 
powerfull, disperse or dissipate the same, say they ; 
and they say true, for I have often, with profit, made 
triall of it : Breake it W the vertue of severall desires, 
of which one may be Regent or chiefe Master, if you 

* Cic. Tusc, 1. U. * Ibid. 
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please ; but for fear it should misuse or tyrannize you, 
weaken it with dividing, and protract it with diverting 
the same. 

Cum morosa vayo sin<juhiet I'n^uine vena, 

Conjicilo humorem colleelum in corpora quaeque.^ 
tVheu ragio); lust excites a panting tumor, 

To divers parts send that collected humor. 

And lookc to it in time, lest it vex you, if it have once 
seized on you. 

Si non prima noris conlurbes vulnera ploqis, 
Volgicagdque ta^us Venere anle recentiit cure?.* 

Unlesse the first wounds with new wounds you mix, 

And ranging cure the fresh with common tricks. 

I was once neerely touched with a heavy displeasure, 
according to my complexion, and yet more just then 
hcavie : 1 had peradveuture lost my sclfe in it, had 1 
only relied upon mine owne strength. Needing a 
vehement diversion to with-draw me from it. I did by 
Arte and studie make my sclfe a Lover, whereto my 
age assisted me ; love discharged and diverted me from 
tiie inconvenience which good-wil and ainitie had 
caused in me. So is it in all things else. A sharpe 
conceit posscsseth, and a violent imagination holdctli 
me ; I findo it a shorter course to alter and divert, then 
to tame and vanquish the same : if I cannot substitute 
a contrary unto it, at least I present another unto it. 
Change ever easeth, Varietie dissolvcth, and shifting 
dissipateth. If 1 cannot buckle with it, I flie from it : 
and in shunning it, I stray and double from it. Shift- 
ing of place, exercise and company, I save my selfe 
amid the throng of other studies and ammusements, 
where it loseth my tracke, and so I slip away. Nature 
proceedeth thus, by the benefit of inconstancy : for the 
time it hath bestowed on us, as a soveraigne physition 
of our passions chiefly obtaines bis purpose that 
way, when fraughtiiig our conceits with other and 
different affaires, it dissolveth and corrupteth that first 
apprehension, how forcible soever it be. A wise man 

‘ Pers. Sat. vi. 73 ; UcB. 1. iv. 1056. * Lucb. 1. 5v. lOOl. 
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seeth little lesse his friend dying at the end of five and 
twenty veeres, then at tlie beginning of the nr^t yeere 
and according to Epicurus, notliing Jesse : ior lie as- 
scribed no qualification of perplexities, either to the 
foresight or aniiquitie of them. But so many otlier 
cogiUtions crosse this that it laiiguishcth, and in tlio 
end groweth weary. To divert the inclination of vulgar 
reports, Alcibiades cut off his faire dogs earcs and 
taile, and so drove him into tlie market place ; that 
giving this subject of prattle to the people, tliey might 
not meddle with his otlior actions. I have also seen 
some women, who to divert the opinions and conjee* 
tures of the babling people, and to divert the fon<l 
Utling of some, did by counterfet and disscmhled 
affections overshadow and cloak true affections. 
Amongst which 1 have noted some, who in dissembling 
and counterfeiting have suffered themselves to bo in- 
trapped wittingly and in good earnest; quitting their 
true and origiiiall humour for the fainod : of whom I 
learne that such as finde themselves well seated are 
very fooles to yCelde unto that maske. The conunou 
greetings, and publike enter LiinemeuU being reserved 
unto that set or appointed servant, bolecve there 
little sufficiency in him, if in the end he usurpe not 
your roomc and send you unto his. This is properly 
to cut out and stitch up a shoe for another to put on. 
A little thing doth divert aiid turue us; for a small 
thing holds us. We do not much respect subjects in 
grosse and alone : they are circumstances, or small and 
superficial! images that moove and touch us ; and vaine 
tiiidcs which reuouiid from subjects. 

FoUiculos ut nunc tercles af state cica^he 
Lirtquuut,^ 

As ^assC’boppers in summer now forsake 

Tbe round-gruwD sbeates, which they in time should take. 

Plutarke himselfe bewailes his daughter by the 
* fopperies of his childehood. The remembrance of a 
farewell, of an action, of a particular grace, or of a last 

^ Lucr. It. 812. 
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commendation, afflict us. Caesars gowne disquieted all 
Rome, whicli his death had not done : The \ ery sound 
of names, which gingleth in our eares, as, ‘ Oh, my 
poore master ; ’ or * Alas, my deare friend ; ’ ^ Oh, my 
good father ; ’ or, * Alas, my sweete daughter.’ When 
such like repetitions pinch me, and that I looke more 
nearely to them, I finde them but grammatical! laments, 
the word and the tune wound me. Even as Preachers 
e.vclamations do often move their auditory more then 
their reasons : and as the pittifull groane of a beast 
yenieth us thougli it be killed for our use : without 
poising or entriug there-wbilest into the true and 
massie essence of my subject. 

Ilis se slimulit Jolor ipse lacenit.^ 

Griefe by tbese provocations, 

Puts it scKe io more passions. 

Tliey are the foundations of our mourning. The 
conceipt of the stone, namely in the yard, hath some- 
time for three or foiire dayes together so stopped my 
urine, and brought me so neare dcatlis-doore, that it 
had beene meere folly in me to hope, nay to desire, to 
avoyd tiie same, considering what cruell pangs that 
painefull plight did scaze me with. Oh how cunning 
a master in the murthering arte or hangmans trade 
was that good Kmperour who caused malefactors yards 
to bee fast-tide, that so hee might make them dye 
for want of pissing. In which ill plight finding my 
selfe, I considered by bow slight causes and frivolous 
objects, imagination nourished in me the griefe to lose 
my life : with wliat atomes the consequence ami 
difficulty of my dislodging was contrived in my niinde : 
to what idle conceits and frivolous cogitations we give 

t iace in so waighty a case or important affaire. A 
'ogge, a Horse, a hare, a Glasse, and what not, were 
corrupted in my los.«e. To others, their ambitious 
hopes, their purse, their learning : In my minde as 
sottishly. I view death carelessely when 1 behould it 

• Lucas. 1. ii. 42 
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universally as the end of life. I ovenvlielme and con- 
temne it thus in ffreat, by retayle itspoiles and proules 

me. Thetearesofa Lacquey, tliedistributnig of niy cast 
sutes, the touch of a kiiowue hand, an ordinary conso- 
lation, doth disconsolate and iiitender me. So do the 
plaiutsand fables of trouble vex our mindes: and the 
wailiuR laments of Dydo and Ariadne passionate even 
those that beleeve tliem not in Virgill nor in Catullus : 

It is an argument of an obstinate nature and indurate 
hart, not to be moved therewith t as for a wonder, they 
report of Folemou : who was not so much as appaled 
at the biting of a Dog, who tooke away the braiiri or 
calfe of his leg. And no wisedome goctli so far, as by 
the due judgement to conceive aright tlie evident cause 
of a Sorrow and griefe, so lively and wholly, that it 
suffer or admit no accession hy presence, when cics and 
eares have tlieir sliare therein : rarts that cannot be 
agitated but by vainc accidents. Is it rca^^on tliat even 
arts should serve their purposes, and make tlieir protit 
of our imbecillity ana naturall bloc ki si i lies ? An 

Orator (saith Rlictorick) in the play of bis pleading, 
shall be moved at the sound of bis ownc voice, and by 
his fained agitations : and suffer himself to be cozoned 
by the passion he representeth : imprinting a lively 
and essential! sorrow, by the jugling he acteth, to 
transferre it into the judges, whom of the two it con^ 
cerneth lease ; As the persons hired at our funerals 
who to aide tbe ceremony of mourning make sale of 
their tcares by measure, and of their sorrow by waiglit. 
For although they strive to act it in a borrowed forme, 
yet by habituating and ordering their countenance, it 
is certaine they are often wholly transported into it, 
and eutertaine the impression of a true and iinfaincd 
melancholly. I assisted, amongst divers others of his 
friends, to convay the dead corpes of the Lord of 
Graramonl from the siege of Laffere, where he ^^'as 
untimely slaine, to Soissons. 1 noted that every where 
as we passed along we filled with lamentation and 
teares all the people we met, by the oiiely shew of our 
convoies mourning attire ; for the deceased mans name 
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was not so miiph as known or lieard of about those 
quarters. Quintilian reporteth to have scene Come- 
dians so farre lumped in a sorrowfull part, that they 
wept after being come to their lodgings : and of him- 
sclfe, that liaviiig undertaken to move a certaine 
passion in another, he bad found himselfe surprised 
not only with shedding of tears, but with a palenesse 
of countenance, and beliaviour of a man truly dejected 
with griefe. In a country neare our Mountaines the 
women say and unsay, weepe and laugh with one 
breath, as Martin the Priest ; for, as for their lost 
husbands, they encrease their waymentings by repeti- 
tion of the good and gracefull parts tliey were endowed 
with, tliere witliall under one they make publike 
relation of those imperfections, to work, as it were, 
some reconipence unto themselves and transchange 
their pitty unto disdaiiie ; with a much better grace 
then we, who when we loose a late acquaintance, strive 
to loade him with new and forged prayses, and to 
make him farre other, now that we are deprived of his 
sight, then hee seemed to he when we enjoied and 
beheld him ; as if mourning were an instructing party, 
or teares cleared our understanding by wasliing the 
same. I renounce from this time forward all the 
favourable testimonies any man shall afl'oord me, not 
because I shall deserve them, but because I shall lie 
dead. If one demand that fellow, wliat interest he 
hath in such a siege. The interest of example (will 
he say) and common obedience of tlie Prince ; I nor 
iooke nor pretend any benefit thereby, and of glory I 
know bow small a portion commeth to the share of a 
private man such as 1 am. I have neither passion nor 
quarrell in the matter. Yet the next day shall you 
sec him all changed, and chafing, boiling, and blushing 
with rage, in his ranke of battaile, ready for the assault. 
It is the glaring reflecting of so much stcelc, the flash- 
ing thundering of the Canon, the clang of trumpets, 
and the ratlirig of Drummes, that have infused this 
new fury, and ranker in his swelling vaiiies. A frivolous 
cause, will you say. How a cause There needetb 
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none to excite our minde. A doatinj? luimour witlin.it 
body, without substauce, ovcrswaycth and 
up aod downe, Let me tbinke of building ('aslle» in 
Spayne, my ima^nnation will forpe me rominmhties 
and afford me nieanes and deliplits wliorewilli iny 
minde is really tickled and essentially pladdcd. How 
often do we pester our spirits with anper or sa<lnc>*>e 
by such sliaddowes, and entanplc our sidves into fan- 
tasticall passions which alter both our mind and body f 
What astonished, flearinp, and confused miim(ics ami 
mowes doth this dotage stirre up in our vi^apc^. 
what skippings and agitations of members and voire, 
seemes it not by this man alone, that he hath faLe 
visions of a multitude of other men with whom he <lotli 
negotiate ; or some inwarde Goblin that tormonU him ? 
Enquire of your selfe where is the object of this altera- 
tion? Is tnere any thing but us in nature, except 
subsisting nullity, over whom it hath any power? 
Because Cambyses dreamed that his brother sliouhl 
be King of Persia, he put him to death : a brother 
whom he loved and ever trusted. Aristodemns, King 
of the Messenians, killed himselfe upon a conccite he 
tooke of some ill presage, by 1 know not what howling 
of his Dogs. And King Midas did asmuch, being 
troubled and vexed by a certaine unpicasing dreaine 
of his owne. It is the right way to pri^e ones life at 
the right worth of it to forgo it for a droame. Here 
notwithstanding our mindes triumph over the bodies 
weakenesses and misery : in that it is the prey and 
marke of all wrongs and alterations to feede on and 
aime at. It hath surely much reason to speak of iU 

Optima tn/odix Jinffetiii Urra Prom€theo: 

JtU parum cauti pectoris egit opus. 

Corpora dirpanens^ meviem non pidiV in artet 
Recta onimi primum esse via.i 

Dnhsppy earth first by Prouiethous formed, 
of small providence a worke performed. 

Be ftamiDg bodies saw in arte no minde ; 

The mindes way first should rightly be assign'd* 


' Propbrt. h ui. El^, V. 7. 
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UPON SOIIB VERSES OF VIRGIL 

Profitable tliouphts, the more full and solide they 
are, the more combersome and heavy are they ; vice, 
deatli, poverty, and diseases, are subjects tliat waigh 
and grieve, must have our minde instructed with 
meanes to siistaine and combate mischiefes, and fur- 
nished with rules how to live well and believe right : 
and often rouze and exercise it in this goodly study. 
Hut to a mind of tlie common stampe it must be with 
intermission and moderation ; it groweth weake by 
being continually over-wrested. When I was young 
I had iiccde to be advertised and soliicited to keepe 
my solfe in office: Mirth and health (saies one) sute 
not so well with these serious and grave di.scourses. 
I am now in aiiotlier state. 'Hie conditions of age do 
but over-mucli admonish, instruct, and preach unto 
me. From the exce.sse of jollity, I am falne into the 
extreame of severity : more peevish and more untoward. 
'I'hcrofore, I do now of purpose somewliat give way 
unto licentious allurements ; and now and then employ 
iny minde in wanton and youthfull conceits, wherein 
she recreates hir selfe. 1 am now but too mucli setled ; 
too heavy and too ripe. My yeares read me daily a 
lesson of coldnesse and temperance. My body shun- 
noth di>order and feares it : it hath his turne to direct 
tlie minde toward reformation ; his turne also to rule 
and sway ; and that more rudely and imperiously. He 
I awake or a sleepe, it doth not permit me one houre 
but to ruminate on instruction, on death, on patience, 
and on repentance. As I have heretofore defended 
my selfe from ple.asure, so 1 now ward my selfe from 
temperance : it haleth me too far back, and even to 
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stupidity. I will now every way be master of my selfe. 
Wisdome hath hir excesses, and uo lesse need of 
moderation then follie. So that least I should wither, 

1 varnish and over cloy my selfe with prudence, in 
the intermissions my evils affoord mee ; 

3/tni in^fn^a »uij ne liet: usque nialisJ 

Still let not the conceit attend, 

The ih that it too much otfeud. 

I gently turne aside, and steale mine eyes from view- 
ing that tempestuous and cloudy skie I liave before 
me; which (thankes be to God) 1 consider without 
feare, but not without contention and study. And 
ammuse my selfe with the remembrance of past youth- 
tricks : 

qui^l pfrdidity optat^ 

Atque m pra<Unta $€ totus ttrsal? 

The minde, ^vbat it bfith lo 0 t» doth wish and cast, 

And tume and windc id Images forepast. 

Tliat infancy looketh fonvard, and age backward ; 
was it not tiiat which Janus his double visage signified ? 
yeares entraine me if they please : but backward. As 
far as mine eyes can disceriie that fairo expired season, 
bv fits 1 turne them thitherward. If it escape my 
bloud and veines, yet will 1 not roote the imago of it 
out of my memory t 

■ ' hoc est^ 

Vittre bhitka posse priore /rur,* 

TIub is the way for any to live twise, 

Who can of former life enjoy the price. 

Plato appoints old men to be present at youthfull ex- 
ercises, dances, and games, to make them rejoice at the 
bodies ^ility and comliuesse of others, which is now uo 
longer in them, and call to their remembrance the grace 
and favour of that blooming age ; and willetU them 
to give the honour of the victory to that young-man 

^ Ovid. Trist. 1. W. EL i. 4. * Pktrok. Arh. Sat. 

* Makt. 1, X. Epi^. xxiii, 7. 
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who hath gladded and made most of them mery. I 
was heretofore wont to note sullen and gloomy daies 
as extraordinary : now are they my ordinary ones : the 
extraordinary are my faire and cleere dayes. I am 
ready to leape for joy, as at the receaviiig of some 
unexspected favour, when nothing grieveth me. Let 
me tickle my selfe, I can now hardly wrest a bare 
smile from this wretched body of mine. I am not 
pleased but in conceite and dreaming, by sleight to 
turne aside the way-ward cares of age : but sure there 
is need of other remedies then dreaming. A wcake con* 
tention of arte against nature. It is meere simplicity, 
as most men do, to prolong and anticipate humane 
incommodities. I bad rather be lesse while oldc, then 
old before my time. I take hold even of the least 
occasions of delight I can meet withall. I know now 
by heare-say divers kindes of wise, powerfull and 
glorious pleasures : but opinion is not of sufficient 
force over me to make me long for them. I would 
not have them so stately, lofty, and disdainfull : as 
pleasant, gentle, and ready. A nalura ducedimus ; 
populo nos damns, nuUius ret bono auctori : * ‘ We for- 
sake nature ; M'ee follow the people author of no good.’ 
My Philosophy is in action, in naturall and present, 
little in conceit. What if I should be pleased to play 
at cob-nut or whip a top.^ 

Aon ponebai enim rumoru ante lalutem.^ 

He did not prize what might be said, 

before how all might safe be laid. 

V'oluptuousiiesse is a quality little ambitious ; It holds 
it selfe rich enough of it selfe without any accesse 
of reputation ; and is best affected where it is most 
obscured. ITiat young man should deserve the wliip 
who would spend his time in choosing out the neatest 
Wine and best sauces. 'Hiere is notliiiig I ever knew 
or esteemed lesse ; I now beginne to learne it I am 
much ashamed of it, but what can I do with all ? and 

* Se.n. Efiti. xciz. 


> En.sics. 
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am more ashamed and vexed at the occasions that 
compell me to it. It is for us to dally, doate, and 
trifle out the time ; and for youth to stard upon nice 
reputatioHj and hold by the better end of the staffe. 
That crecpeth towards the world and marcheth toward 
credite; we come from it. arma, sibi c()uof, sihi 
haslaSj sibi c/otam, sibe pUdm, sibi not torses et cursns 
haheant : vobis senihusy ex luHionibtis muHiSy talos rc- 
linijiuint, et tesserae:^ ^Let them keepe their armor, 
their horses, their lances, their polaxes, their tennis^ 
their swimmiogr, and their running; and of their many 
games, let them put over to us old men the tables and 
the cardes.* The very lawes send us home to our 
lodgings. 1 can do no lesse in favour of this wretched 
condition, whereto my age forceth mee, then furnish 
it with somewhat to dandle and ammuse it selfe, as it 
were childehood, for when all is done we fall into it 
agnine. And both wisedome and folly shall have much 
a do, by enterchange of offices to support and succour 
me in this calamity of age. 

stuUidam comiliis 6rcrcm,* 

With shoruHkC'foolisb tricks, 

Thy gravest counsels tnixe. 

Withal I shun the lightest pricklings ; and those 
which heretofore could not have scratent me, do now 
transpearce me. So wilingly my habite doth now 
begin to apply it selfe to evil : in /ragili corpore odiosa 
omnis offensio est : ^ ‘all offence is yrkesome to a erased 
body.' 

Mtnsque pati durum suitinft arpra 

A sicke mmdo cau endure, 

No bard thing for hir cure. 

1 have ever beene ticklish and nice in matters of 
offence ; at this present 1 am more tender and every 
where open. 

' Cic. Ik 
• Cic. De Sent* 


• Hor. 1. iv. Od. xii. 27. 

* Ovid. Pont I, u EL vi. 18« 
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Et minimae tires frangere quassa taleht.^ 

Least strength can breake 

Things worne and weake. 

^Vell may my jndfrement hinder me from spurning 
and repining at the inconveniences which nature allots 
me to indure ; from feeling them it cannot. I could 
tiiide in my heart to runne from one eiidc of the 
world to another, to scarche and purchase one yeare 
of pleasing and absolute tranquillity ; I who have no 
other scope then to live and be mery. Droiizie and 
stupide tranquillity is sufficiently to be found for me, 
but it makes me drouzy and dizzie, therefore I am not 
pleased with it. If there be any body or any good 
comj)any in the cuntry, in the citty, in France, or any 
where els, resident, travelling, that likes of my con- 
ceites, or whose humours are pleasing to me, they neede 
liiit hold up their hand, or whistle in their liste, and 1 
will store them with Essayesofpitheand substance, with 
might and maine. Seeing it is the mindes privilcdge 
to renew and recover it selfe on old age, 1 earnestly 
advise it to do it ; let it bud, l>lossome, and Nourish if 
it can as Misle-toe on a dead tree. I feare it is a 
traitor ; so straiglitly is she clasped, and so hard doth 
she cling to my body, that every hand-while she for- 
sakes me ; to follow liir in hir necessities. I flatter 
her in private, I urge hir to no purpose, in vaine I offer 
to divert hir from this combination, and bootlcsse it is 
for me to present hir .Seneca, or Catullus, or i>adies, or 
stately dances : if hir companion have the chollicke, it 
seemes she al<o hath it. The very powers or faculties 
that are particular and proper to hir, cannot then rouze 
themselves : they evidently seeme to be enrheuined : 
there is no blithnes in hir productions, if there bo none 
in the body. Our schollers are to blame, who serch- 
ing the causes of our mindes e.vtraordinary fits and 
motions, besides tliey ascribe some to a divine fury, to 
love, to warrc-like fieroenesse, to Poesie, and to Wine, 
if they have not also allotted health her share : ahealtli, 

‘ Ovid. Trist. 1. iii. El. xi. 22. 
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youtlifuU, lusty, vigorous, full, idle, sucli as licretoforo 
the Aprill of my yeares and security offered me 
That tire of jocondnesse stirreth up lively and bright 
sparkles in our mind beyond our iialurall unphtnesse 
and amongst the most working, if not the most 
desperate Euthusiasmes or inspirations, u ell, it is no 
wonder if a contrary estate cloggc and iiaile my spirit, 
and drawe from it a contrary ctfect. 

Jd nullum comurffit opu$^ cum carport languct,^ 

It to no worko doth rise, 

When body fainting lyes. 

And yet would have me beholden to him for lending 
(as he sayth) much lesse to this consent then bearctli 
the ordinary custo me of men. Let us at least, whilst 
we have time, chase all evils and expell all difficulties 
from our society. 

Dum licet o5(i«da iohatur /ranit untetus;* 

With wrinckkd wimpled forhead lot old ycarcs, 

While we may, be resolv’d to uicrric chcoro. 

Tetrica stmt amaenanda jocuhribus: ^Unpleasant 
things and sowre matters should be sweetned and made 
pleasant with sportefull mixtures.* 1 love a lightsome 
and civ ill discretion, and loathe a rouglmes and 
austerity of behaviour : suspecting every peovisli and 
way ward countenance. 

TrUUmqae vuHu$ Idrici arrogantianu^ 

Of auBtere countenance, 

The sad sou re arrogance. 

Et Aabet quoqut turba cynaeJos, 

Fidlers arc often bad, 

MoDgst people that are sad. 

I easily beleeve F1ato> who saieth that easie or hard 
humoi*s are a great prejudice unto the mindcs 

^ Cob. Gal. EL i. 123. ^ Hon. Epod. xiLi. 7. 

* Mabt. 1. yiu Epig* Ivii. 
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goodaesse or badnesse. Socrates had a constant counte- 
nance, but light-some and smyling ; not frowardly 
constant, as old Crassus, who was never scene to laugh. 
Vertue is a pleasant and buxom quality. Few I know 
will snarle at the liberty of my writings, that have not 
more cause to snarle at their tlioughts-loosenes. I 
conforme my-selfe unto their courage, but I ofl'end their 
eies. It is a well ordered humour to wrest Platos 
writings, and straine his pretended negotiations with 
Phedon, Dion, Stella, Archeanassa. Non pudeat dicere, 
(luod non pudeat senlire ; ‘ Let us not bee ashamed to 
speake what we shame not to thinke.’ I hate a way 
ward and sad disposition, that glided over the pleasures 
of his life, and fastens and feedes on miseries. As dyes 
that cannot cleave to smooth and sleeke bodies, but 
scaze and liolde on rugged and uneven places ; or as 
Cupping gla.sses, that aft'ect and suck none but the worst 
bloud. For my part 1 am resolved to dare speake 
whatsoever I dare do : And am displeased with thoughts 
not to be published. 'Fhe worst of my actions or con- 
dicions seeme not so ugly unto me as I hnde it both 
ugly and base not to dare to avouch them. Every one 
is wary in the confession ; we should be as heedy in 
the action. The bouldnes of offending is somewhat 
recompensed and restrained by the bouldnes of con- 
fessing. lie that sliould be bound to tell all, should 
also bind himself to do nothing which one is forced to 
conceale. God graunt this excesse of my licence draw 
men to freedom, beiond these cowardly and squeamish 
vertues, sprung from our imperfections ; that by the 
expence of my immoderation 1 may reduce them unto 
reason. One must survay his faultes and study them, 
ere he be able to repeat them. 'l*hose which hide tliem 
from others, commonly conceal them also from them- 
selves; and esteme them not sufficiently hidden if 
themselves see them, 'fhcy withdraw and disguise 
them from tlieir owne consciences. Quare vicia confi- 
tetur? Quia eliam nunc in iUit est, somnium narrare 
vigilanlis e^t:^ ‘ Why doth no man confesse his faults ? 

I Sen. Epist. 53 m. 
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Because hee is yet in tliem : and to declare Ins dreamo, 
is for him that is waking. i lie bodies evils are s 
cerned by their increase. And now we find that to be 
the goutUich we termed the rheunic or a bruse. ^ I t 
evils of the mind are darkened by their own fofce , the 
most infected feeleth them least Iherefore is it that 
they must often a day be handled, and violently be 
opened and rent from out the hollow of our bosome. 
As in the case of good, so of bad offices, only confession 
is sometimes a satisfaction. Is there any deformity in 
the error which dispenseth us toconfesse the same? it 
is a paine for me to dissemble, so that I refuse to take 
charge of other men’s secrets, as wanting hart to dis- 
avow my knowledge. I can conceale it ; but deny it 
1 cannot, without much ado and some trouble. 1 o be 
perfectly secret, one must be so by nature, not by 
obligation. It is a small matter to be secret m the 
Princes service, if one be not also a liar. He timt 
demanded Thales Milesius, whether he should solemnly 
deny bis lechery ; had he come to me, 1 would have 
answered him, he ought not do it, for a ly is m 
mine opinion worse than lechery. Thales advised 
him otherwise, bidding him sweare, thereby to warrant 
the more by the Icsse. Vet was not his counsell so 
much the election as multiplication of vice. Wlierc- 
upon we sometimes oso this by- word, that we deale 
wel with a man of conscience, when in counterpoise of 
vice we propose some difficulty unto him : hut when he 
is inclosed betweene two vices, he is put to a hard 
choise. As Origen was dealt with al, either to commit 
idolatry, or suffer himself to be Sodomatically abused 
by a filthy Egiptian slave that was presented unto him, 
he yeilded to the first condition, and viciously, saith 
one. Therefore should not those women bo distasted 
according to their error, who of late protest that they 
had rather charge their conscience with ten men then 
one Masse. If it be indiscretion so to divulge ones 
errors, ther is no danger though it come into example 
and use ;.for Ariston said, that * The winds men feare 
most are those which discover them/ Wee must tuck 
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up this homely ra^ that cloaketh our manners. They 
send their conscience to the stews, and keepe their 
countenance in order. Even traitors and murtherers 
observe the laws of complements, and thereto fixe their 
endevors. So that neither can injustice complaine of 
incivility nor malice of indiscretion. Tis pitty a bad 
man is not also a loole, and that decency should cloak 
his vice. These pargettinps belong only to good and 
sound wals, such as deserve to be whited, to be pre- 
served. In favour of Hugonots, who accuse our 
auricular and private confession, I confesse my selfe 
in publike, religiously and purely, ^^aint Augustine, 
Origine, and Hippocrates have published their errors 
of their opinions ; 1 likewise of my manors. I greedily 
long to make my selfe knowne, nor care I at what rate, 
so it be truly ; or, to say better, 1 hunger for nothing j 
but 1 hate mortally to be mistaken by such as shall 
liappcn to know my name. He that doth all for honor 
and glory, what thinks he to gaine by presenting him- 
selfe to the world in a maske, hiding his true being 
from the peoples knowledge ? Commend a crook-back 
for his comely statue, he ought to take it as an injury : 
if you be a coward, and one honorelh you for a valuyit 
man, is it of you lie speaketh? you are taken for 
another : 1 .'should like as well to have him glory in the 
courtesies and lowtings that are shewed him, supposing 
liimselfe to be ring-leader of a troupe when he is 
the meanest folower of it. Archelaiis, King of Mace- 
don, passing through a street, som body cast water upon 
him, was advised liy his followers to punish tlie party. 

‘ Vea, but,’ guoth he, ‘who ever it was, he cast not 
the water upon me, but upon him he thought I was. 
Socrates to one that told him he was railed upon and 
ill spoken of: ‘Tush,’ said ho, ‘there is no such thing 
in me.' For my part, should one commend me to be 
an excellent Pilotc, to be very modest, or most chaste, 
I should owe him no tlianks. Likewise should any 
man call me trailour, theefe or drunkard, 1 
deeme my selfe but little wronged by him. Hiose who 
miskiiow tlicmselves may feed themselves with false 
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approbations ; but not I, who see an<l search my selfo 
into my very bowels, and know full well what lioloufrs 
unto me. I am pleased to be lessc commemlcd, pro- 
vided I be better kfiowne. I may l)e esteemed wise for 
such conditions of wisedome that 1 account mecre follies. 
Itvexeth me that my Essayes serve Ladies in liew of 
common ware and stuffe for their hall ; this* Chap, 
wil preferre me to their cabinet : I love their society 
somewliat private, their publike familiarity wants favor 
and savor. In farevvels we heate above ordinary onr 
affections to the things we forgo. I here take my last 
leave of this worlds pleasures : loe here our last em- 
braces. And now to our theame. Wliy was the actc 
of generation made so natural!, so necessary atid so 
just, seeing we feare to speake of it without shame, 
and exclude it from our serious and regular discourses ; 
we prononce boldly to rob, to murther, to betray ; 
and tliis we dare not but betweene our teeth. Are we 
to gather by it, that the lesse we breath out in words 
the more we are allowed to furnish our thoughts wnth ? 
For words least used, least writen, and least concealed 
should best be understood, and most generally knowiie. 
No age, no condition are more ignorant of it then of 
their bread. 'Hiey are imprinted iu each one, without 
expre^ing, without voice or figure. And the sexe that 
doth it most, is most bound to suppresse it. It is an 
action we liave put iu the precincts of silence, whence 
to draw it were an offence : not to accuse or judge it. 
Nor dare we bcare it but in circumlocution and picture. 
A notable favour, to a criminal offender, to be so 
execrable, that justice deem it injustice to touch and 
behold him, freed and saved by the benefit of this con- 
demnations severity. It is not herein as iu matters of 
books, which being once called-in and forbidden, be- 
saleable and publik ? As for me, I will 
take Aristotle at his worn, that bashfullnosso is an 
ornament to youth, but a reproach to age. These 

^1^ schoole, a schoole of 
winch 1 hold more then of the modernc : her vertues 
seem greater unto me, her vices lesse. 
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Deux qui par trop fuiant Venus estrlvent 
FaiUenl autant que ceux qui trop la suicent. 

Who strive ore much Venus to shunne, offends 
Alike with him that wholy hir intends. 

Tu dea, tu rerum naluram solapuhemas, 

Fee sine U quicquam dias m luminis oras 
Exorilur, nequeft /artum, nec amabile quicquam,^ 

Goddesse, thou rul'st the nature of all things. 

Without thee nothing into this light springs, 

Nothing is lovely, nothing pleasures brings. 

I know not who could set Pallas and the Muses at 
oddes with Venus, and make them cold and slow in 
affecting of love ; as for me, I se no Deities that better 
sute together, nor more endebted one to another. 
Who-ever shal go about to remove amourous imagina- 
tions from tlie Muses, shall deprive them of the best 
entertaincment they have, and of the noblest subject of 
their work : and wlio shall debarre Cupid the service 
and conversation of Poesie, shall weaken him of his 
best weapons. By this meanes they c^'^te upon the 
God of acquaintance, of amitie and goodwill ; and upon 
the Goddesses, protectresses of humanity and justice, 
the vice of ingratitude, and impuUtion of churlishnesse. 
I have not so long beene cashiered from the state and 
service of this God, but that my memory is still ac- 
quainted with the force of his worth and valour. 

— offnofco teteris ratigic Jlammae*^ 

I fccle, and feeling know, 11 ow my old flames regrow* 

Tliere commonly remaine some reliques of shivering 
and heate after an ague : 

Kec mihi dejiciat color Aic, hyemandbus anni#* 

When Winter yeares com-on, 

Let not this heate be goo. 

As drie, as sluggish and unwieldy as I am, I feole yet 
some warme cinders of my passed heate. 

• Vmo. Aen. 1. iv. 23. 


* Lucr. 1. i. 22, 
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Qua? Valeo Aega>, ptreht Aquilomo ^Uo 
Ctui, cht tuto prima il volse e tcosse, 

Kon saccheta ei pei o, mo il suono c I mvto, 
iJifjen dtli onde anco agitate egrosse. 


As CTftnnd AegeaD Sea, because tbc voice 
Of wiBdes doth cease, which it before oiira^ed 
Yet doth uot calmc, but slit retames the noise 
And motion oi huge billowcs unasswaged. 


But for so much as I know of it, the power ami 
might of this God are found more quick ami lively in 
the shadowe of the Poesie then in their owne essence. 


Et vtrstis digitos habet,^ 

Vcne$ have full effect. Of fingers to erect, 

It representeth a kinde of aire more lovely then love 
it selfe. Venus is not so faire, nor so alluring, all 
naked, and quick panting, as she is here in Virgill. 

Dix^raty et niviis Ainc atoM hinc dim lacetiis 
Cunclantem amplexu moUi/ovei : I He rfpeute 
AccepU /ammam, nofwjutf medullas 
Jntravit calory H lobe /acta per ossa cuciirrit 
Xon stCM atque olim ionilru cum rupta corusco 
IgneA rima micans percurrit iumme nimfco^,* 

So said the Goddesse, and with soft embrace 
Of Snow.wbiUBrme, the gricn-firc doth enclmsc. 

He straight tooke vrooted fire, knowne hcatc at once 
His marrow pcarc’t^ ranne through his weakned bouos \ 
As ficrie flash with thunder doth divide, 

With radieut lightning through a storme doth glide. 

ea verba loquuinsy 

Opiates dedit ampUxuSy ptacidumque petlvit 
Conjugis infusus gremio per membra soporm.* 

A sweet embrace, when he those words had said, 

He gave, and bia lime pleasing-rest ho prnid 
To take in his wives bosome lolling laid. 

What therein 1 finde to be considered is, that he de* 
painteth her somewhat stirring for a maritall Venus. 

' Juv. Sar. iv. 107. 

* Vino. Aen, 1. viii. 387. 


» Rid. 404. 
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In this discreetc match, appetites are not commonly 
so fondling, but drowsie and more sluggish. Love dis- 
daineth a man should hold of other then himselfe, and 
dealeth but faintly with acquaintances begun and enter- 
tained under another title as marriage is. Alliances, 
respects and meanes, by all reason, waigh as much or 
more as the grace and beauty. A man doth not marry 
for bimselfe, whatsoever he aleageth, but as much or 
more for his posteritie and familie. 'Ilie use and 
interest of mariage concerneth our off-spring a great 
way beyond us. Therefore doth this fa-sliion please 
me, to guide it rather by a third hand, and by anothers 
sence, tlien our owne : All which, how mucli doth it 
dissent from amorous conventions.^ Nor is it other 
tlieu a kiixle of incest in this reverend alliance and 
sacred bonrl to employ the efforts and e.vtravagant 
humor of an amorous licentiousnes, as I tliinke to 
liave said else-were. One should (saith Aristotle) 
toucli liis wife soberly, discreetly and severely, least 
tliat tickling too lasciviously pleasure transport her 
beyond the bounds of reason. \Vhat he speaketh for 
conscience, Phisitions allcdgc for health ; saying that 
pleasure c.xcessively whottc, voluptuous and continuall, 
altereth the seede and hindereth conception. Some 
other say, besides, that to a languishing congression (as 
naturally tliat is) to store it with a convenient and fer- 
tile heat, one must but seldome and by moderate inter- 
missions present bimselfe unto it. 

Quo rapiit widens rmrem, interju$quf recondand^ 

Thirtitin" to simteh a fit, 

AuU inly harbour it. 

I sec no niaria^es failc sooner or more troubled then 
such as arc conchided for beauties sake, and hiidlod up 
for amorous desires. There are re(|uired more solide 
foundations and more constant grounds, and a more 
warie marching to it : this earnest youthly heate 
serveth to no purpose. Those who thinke to honour 

' ViRo. Gtor, 1, iii. 137. 
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marriage b7 joj’niDg love unto it (in mine opinion) «loe 
as those who, to doe vertue a favour, holde tliat nohilitic 
is no other thing then Vertue. Indeed, these things 
have affinitie, but therewithal! great difference : llieir 
names and titles should not thus he commixt ; both are 
wronged so to be confounded. Nobilitie is a wortliy, 
goodly quality, and introduced with good reason, but 
inasmuch as it dependeth on others, and may fall to 
the share of any vicious and worthlesse fcllowe, it is in 
estimation farre shorte of vertue. If it be a vertue, it 
is artificiall and visible ; relying both on time and 
fortune ; divers in forme, according unto countries ; 
living and mortall ; without birth, as the river Nilus : 
genealogicall and common ; by succession and simili- 
tude ; drawne along by consequence, but a very weake 
one. Knowledge, strength, goodnesse, beauty, wealtli 
aud all other qualities fall within compasse of connncrcc 
and communication ; whereas this consumeth it selfe in 
it selfe, of no emploiment for the service of others. 
One proposed to one of our Kings the clioice of two 
competitors in one office, the one a Gentleman, the 
other a Yeoman : hee appointed tliat without respect 
unto that quality, he who deserved best shold be 
elected ; but were their valour or worth fully a-like, 
the Gentleman should be regarded, this wasjustlie to 
give nobilitie her right and ranke. Antigonus, to an 
unknowiie young-man who sued unto him for his 
fathers charge, a man of valour and who wa.s lately 
deceased : • My friend (quoth hee) in such good turnes 
I waigh not my souldicrs noble birth so much as their 
sufficieucie.’ Of truth it should not be herein as with 
the officers of Spartan kings; Trumpeters, Musitions, 
Cookes, in whose roome their children succeeiled, how 
ignorant soever, before the best experienced in the 
trade. TlioseofCalicutroakeof their nobilitya degree 
above humane. Marriage is interdicted them, and all 
other vocations saving warre. Of Concubines they may 
have as maiiv as they list, and women as many 
lechardes, without Jealousie one of anotlier. But it is a 
capital crime and unremissible offence to contract or 
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marry with any of different condition : Nay, they deeme 
themselves disparaged and polluted if they have but 
touched them in passing by. And as if their honour 
were much injured and intcrressed by it they kil those 
who approach somewhat too neare them. In such sort 
tliat the ignoble are bound to cry as they walke along, 
like the Gondoliers or Water men of Venice along the 
streetes, least they should justle with them : and the 
noldes command them to what side of the way they 
please. Thereby do these avoyde an obloquie which 
tliey esteeme perpetual, and those an assured death. 
No continuance of time, no favour of Prince, no office, 
no vertue, nor any wealth can make a clown to become 
a gentleman ; which is much furthered by this custome, 
tliat marriages of one trade with another are strictly 
forbidden. A Shoo-maker cannot marry mth the race 
of a Carpenter, and p.arents are precisely bound to 
traine up orphanes in their fathers trade, and in no 
other. Whereby tlie difference, tlie distinction and 
continuance of their fortune is maintained. A good 
marriage (if any there be) refuseth the company and 
conditions of love ; it endevoureth to present those 
of amity. It is a sweete society of life, full ot 
constancy, of trust, and an infinite number of 
able and solid offices, and mutuall obligations : No 
woman that throughly and impartially tastetb the 
same, 

{Opiate qxiamjunxit lumine taeda* 

Wliom loves-fire joyned in double band, 

With wished light of marriage brand) 

would foregoe her estate to be her husbands master 
Be she lodged in his affection as a wife, she is much 
more honourably and surely lodged. Be a man 
passionately entangled in any unlawfull lust or love, 
let them then be damned on whom he would rather 
have some shame or disgrace to alight ; eyther on ms 
lawfull wife, or on his lechard mistris, whose mi^ 
fortune would afflict him most, and to whom he wisheth 

‘ Catui.. Com, Btr, 79* 
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greater good or more honour. 'Hiese quo^tioiis admit 
no doubt in an absolute sound. The rc-ison we see 
so few good; is an apparant ,sig^e of it’s wortli, and 
a testimony of it’s price. Perfectly to fasliioii and 
rightly to take it, is the worthiest and best part of 
our societie. We cannot be without it, and yet we 
disgrace and vilifie the same. It may be compared 
to a cage, the birds without dispaire to get in, .and 
those within dispaire to get out. Socrates being 
demanded whether was most commodeoiis to take 
or not to take a wife: ‘Which soever a man dotli 
(quoth he), he shall repent it.' It is a match whorto 
may well be applied the common saying, Homo humUti 
aul Deus, aut lupw>; * ‘ Man unto man is either a God 
or a Wolfe,’ to the perfect erecting whereof are tlio 
concurrences of divers qualities required. It is, now 
a dayes, found most fit or commodious for simple 
mindes and popular spirits whom dainties, curiosity 
and idlenes, do not so much trouble. Licentious 
humours, debaushed conceits (as are mine), wlio hate 
all manner of duties, bondcs, or observances are not 
BO fit, so proper, and so sutable for it. 

Et miAi duJc« magit rtsolulo vlvere C 0 // 0 ,* 

Sweeter it is to me, with loose nccke to live free. 

Of mine owne disposition, would wisdomo it selfe 
have had me, I should have refused to wed her. Hut 
we may say our pleasure ; tlie custome and use of 
common life overWareth us. Most of my actions 
are guided by example, and not by election ; yet, did 
1 not properly envite my selfe unto it, 1 was led and 
brought thereunto by strange and unexpected occa- 
sions ; for, not oneiy incommodious things, but foule, 
vicious and inevitable, may by some condition and 
accident become acceptable and allowed. So vaine 
IS mans posture and defence ; and trucly I was then 
drawue unto it, being but ill prepared and more backe- 

* Eras. Chil. i. cent. i. 69, 70. 

* Cor. Gal. El. i. 61. 


III. 
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ward then now I am that have made triall of it. And 
as licencious as the world reputes me, I liave (in good 
truth) more striektly* observed the lawes of wedlock 
then either I had promised or hoped. It is no longer 
time to wince when one hath put on the shackles. A 
man ought wisely to husband his liberty, but after 
lie hath once submitted himselfe unto bondage, be 
is to stick unto it by the lawes of common duty, or 
at least enforce himselfe to keepe them. Those which 
undertake that covenant to deale therein with hate 
and contempt, do both injustly and incommodiously ; 
and tliat goodly rule I see passe from hand to hand 
among women, as a sacred oracle, 

Ser$ ton mary comme maistre; 

Et I'en ffarde comme d’tin traUtre. 

Your huBband ns your ina«tor sen’C yee : 

From him as from false friend preserve yee, 

which is as much to say, Beare thy selfe toward him 
with a constrained enemy and distrustfull reverence 
(a stile of warre, and cry of defiance) is likewise 
injurious and difficult. I am to milde for such crabbed 
dissignes. To say truth, I am not yet come to that 
perfection of sufficiency and quaintnesse of wit, as to 
confound reason with injustice, and laugh or scoffe 
at eacli order or rule that jumps not with my humour. 
To hate superstition, 1 do not presently cast my selfe 
into irreligion. If one do not alwaies discharge his 
duty, yet ought lie at le.ast ever love, ever acknow- 
ledge it. It is treason for one to marry unless he 
we<L But go we on. Our Boet describeth a marriage 
full of accord and good agreement, wherein notwith- 
standiug there is not much loyalty. Did he meane 
it was not possible to performe loves rights, and yet 
reserve some rights toward marriage ; and that one 
niay bruse it, without altogether breaking it. A 
servant may picke his masters purse, and yet not hate 
him. Beauty, opportunity, destiny (for destiny, hath 
also a hand thcr'ii) 
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■ .. — falum fsl in partihus 
Quoi sinus absconJit ; luim si tihi si'lna casseut, 
yU/aciet huffi niensara incognila ncrei.* 

In tliose parts there is fate, wliicU liiildon nre ; 

If then tioii be not wrought-for by thy st'irre. 

Tbe measure of long nerves uuknowue to nutliing serves. 

have entangled a woman to a stranger, yet pcrarlventiire 
not so absolutely, but that some bond may be left to 
hold her to her husband. 'Iltey are two dis<ignes, 
having severall and uiiconfoundcd pathos leading to 
them. A woman may yeeld to such a man whom in 
no case she would have married. 1 nicane not for 
the conditions of his fortune, but for the (jualitics of 
his person. Few men have wedded tlieir sweet hearts, 
their paramours or mistresses, hut have come home 
by weeping Crosse, and ere long repented their 
bargaiue. And even in the other world, wiiat an 
unquiet life leades lupiterwith his wife, wliom before 
he had secretly knoweii and lovingly enjoyed ? This 
is as they say, ‘ to ber.ay the panicr, and then put it 
on your head.’ Myselfc have seciie in some good [dace 
love shamefully and dishonestly cured by inariage ; the 
considerations are too much different. We love witli- 
out disturbance to our selves ; two divers and in tliom- 
selves contrary things. Isocrates said, that the ton ne 
of Athens pleased men, even as I.adies doc wlioni wee 
serve for affection. Every one loved to come tliither, 
to walke and passe away the time, but none aft'oeted 
to wed it ; that is to say : to eiidenison, to dwell and 
habituate himselfe therein. I have (and tliat to my 
spight and griefe), scene husbands hate their wives, 
oncly because tliemselves wronged tliem. Howsoever, 
wee should not love them lesse for our faults ; at least 
for repentance and compassion they ought to be dearer 
unto us. These are different ends (saith lie), and yet 
m some sort compatible. M'edlocke hath for his share, 
honour, justice, profit and constancie, a plaiue but 
more general] delight. Love melts in onely pleasure ; 

‘ Juv. Sal. i.v. 32. 
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and truly it hath it more ticklish, more lively, more 
quaint, and more sharpe, a pleasure inflamed by 
clilflculty ; there must be a kinde of stinging, tingling 
and smarting. It is no longer love, be it once without 
Arrowes or without fire. The liberality of Ladies is 
to profuse m marriage, and blunts the edge of affection 
and desire. To avoide this inconvenience, see the 
punishment inflicted by the lawes of Lycurgus and 
Plato. But Women are not altogether in the wrong, 
wlien they refuse tlie rules of life prescribed to the 
lYorld, forsomuch as ouely men have established them 
without their consent, 'lliere is commonly brauling 
and contention between them and us ; and the nearest 
consent we have with tliem is but stormy and tumultu- 
ous. In the opinion of our Authour, we heerin use 
tliem but inconsiderately. After we have knowen, 
tliat witliout comparison they arc much more capable 
and violent in Loves-effects then we, as was testified 
by that ancient Priest wlio liad beene both man aud 
wuinaii, and tried the passions of both sexes. 

tViUi huic trat utraque iiota : * 

Of both sortes he knew vencr}*. 

\V''e have moreover learned by their owne mouth, what 
tryall was made of it, though in divers ages, by an 
Emperour and an Empresse of Rome, both skilful and 
famous masters in lawlessc lust and unruly wanton- 
nesse ; for he in one niglit deflowred ten Sarmatian 
virgines that were his captives ; but slice really did one 
night also answere five and twenty severall assaults, 
changing her assailants as she found cause to supply 
her neede or fittc her taste, 

adhue arJfns rlfflilae teniiffine rulrae 

El lassala cirii, nondun taliala recas'U.* 

and that upon the controversie happened in Catalogno 
bctweenc a wife and a husband ; shee complaining on 
his over-violence and continuance therein not so much 
in my conceit, because she was thereby over-labored, 

> Ovid. -l/rf. 1. in. 323. Tiros. * Juvex. Sat. vi. 127. 
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(for but by faith I bcleeve not miracles), as umlcr tins 
pretext, to abridge and bridle the autlmrity of husbands 
over their wives, which is the fundamental part of 
marriage: and to shew that their frowning, siilletj. 
nesse and peevishnesse exccedo«thG very miptiall bed, 
and trample uiidcr-foote the very beauties, graces aii.l 
delights of Venus (to whose comjdaiiit her liusbaml, a 
right churlish and rude fellow answered, that even on 
fasting dayes he must iieedcs do it ten times at least) 
was by the Quecne of Aragon given this notable mmi- 
tcnc6 : by whicli after maturD deliberatiou of coinisol, 
the gooi Queen to establish a rule and iiniuhle 
example unto all posterity, for tlie moderation and 
required moilesty iit a lawfull marriage, ordained tlie 
number of sixe times a day as a lawfull, necessary and 
competent limit. Releasing and diminisliing a great 
part of her sexes neede and desire, to establish (qiiotli 
she) an easie forme, and consequently permanent and 
immutable. Hereupon doctors cry out ; wliat is the 
appetite and lust of women, when as their reason, tlieir 
reformation and their vertue, is retailed at such a rate ? 
considering the divers judgement of our desires : for 
Solon, master of the lawiers schoole alloweth hut three 
times a month because tliis matrimoniall entercoiirsc 
sliould not decay or faile. Now after we helecved (say 
1) and preached thus much, we have for their particular 
portion allotted them continency, as their last and 
extreame penalty, lliere is no passion more im- 
portunate tlien tills, which we would have them only 
to resist ; not simply as a vice in it self, but as abhoroi- 
nation and execration, and more then irreligion and 
parricide ; whilst we our selves without blame or 
reproach offend in it at our pleasure. Even those 
amongst us who have earnestly labored to overcome 
lust, have sufficiently viewed what difficulty, or rather 
unresistable impossibilitie they found in it, using 
neverthelesse materiall remedies, to tame, to weaken 
and coole the body. And we on . the other side would 
have them sound, healthy, strong, in good liking, wel- 
fed and chaste together, that is to say, both hot and 
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colde. For marriage, whicli we averre sliotild hinder 
them from buniiiifr, affords them but smal refreshing, 
according as our manners are. If they meet with a 
liusband u liose force by reason of his age is yet boyling, 
he will take a pride to spend it else-where. 

Si( tnnfUm putlor^ aut eamus in 

Mfiltis mthlain milhbns redcmptay 

you (it ha(c inn, Basse, rendidisti,^ 

'Hie philosoplier Polemon was justly called in ques- 
tion by his wife, for sowing in a barren tiehle the fruit 
due to the fertile. But if they match with broken 
stuffe in ful wedlocke, they are in worse case then 
eitlier virgins or widowes. M'ee deeme them sufficiently 
furnislied if they have a man lie by them. As the 
Romans reputed Clodia Lcta a vestall virginedefloured, 
whom Caligula had touched, although it was mani- 
festly prooved lie had but approached her ; But on the 
contrary, their need or longing is thereby cncreased ; 
for but the touch or company of any man whatsoever 
stirreth up their heate, which in their solytude was 
liiisht and quiet, and lay as cinders raked up in ashes. 
And to the end, as it is likely, to make by this circuin- 
stance and consideration their chastitie more meritori- 
ous: Boleslaus and Hinge his wife, King and (^ueeno 
of Poland, lying together, tlic first day of tlieir manage 
vowed it with miituall consent, and in despiglit of all 
wedlocke commoditic of nuptiall delightes maintained 
tlie same. Even from their infancy wee frame them 
to the sports of love : their instruction, behaviour, 
attire, grace, learning and all their words aimeth onely 
at love, respects onely affection, 'flieir nurces and 
their keepers imprint no other thing in them, then 
tlie lovelinesse of love, were it but by continually 
presenting the same unto them, to distaste them of it : 
Niy dauglitcr (al the children i h.ave) is of the age 
wherein the lawes excuse the forwardest to marry. 
She is of a slowcj nice and milde comploxion^ and hath 
accordingly beetle brought up by liir mother in a 

' L xii. Epip, xeix. 10. 
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retired and particular manner : so that slice he^riimeth 
but now to put-off childish simplicilie. Slie was one 
day reading a French booke before nie, an obscene 
word came in lier way (more bawdic in soorid then in 
effect, it signiheth the name of a Tree and anutlicr 
thing), the woman that lookes to hir sUid her [ircscntly, 
and somwhat cliurlishly making her step over the 
same : I let hir alone, because 1 would not crosse their 
rules, for 1 medle nothing with tliis government; 
womens policie hath a mysticull proceeding, we must 
be content to leave it to lliein. But if I he not <le- 
ceived, tlie conversation of twenty lacqueis could not 
in six nioueths liave setlcd in her thouglits, the under- 
standing, the use and consequences of the sounil 
belonging to those filthy sillablcs as did that good olde 
woman by Lor checke and iutcrdictioiu 

Motu9 doceri gcuJ<t lonicos, 

Matura rir^o> et Jin^itur artnhu$ 

Jafn nuNC, d inctftot amor^s 
De tenero meditatur 

MftlJos mariage-ripe Btrnightto be taught delight 
loui(|U€ daubcct*, frniirdo by arte aright 
Id every jojDt, and cv'u from their first bairo 
Incestuous loves in meditation bearc. 

Let them somwhat dispence with ceremonies, let 
them fal into free liber lie of speach ; we are but 
children, we are but guiles, in respect of them, about 
any such subject. Heare them relate how we sue, 
how we wooe, how we sollicitie, and how we entortaine 
them, they will soone give you to understand that 
we can say, that we can doe, and that we can bring 
them nothing but what they already knew, and had 
long before digested without us. May it be (as Plato 
saith) because they have one time or other bcene them- 
selves wanton, licentious and amorous lads ? Mine cares 
hapned one day in a place, where without suspicion 
they might listen and steale some of their private, 
lavish and bould discourses ; 0 why is it not lawful for 

^ HoR. Car. L Ui« Od. vi. 2L 
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nie to repeate them ? Birlad7 (quoth I to my selfe), It 
is high time indeed for us to go studie the phrases of 
Ainadis, the metaphors of Aretioe, and eloquence of 
Boccace, thereby to become more skilfull, more ready 
and more sulficient to confront them : surely we bestow 
our time wel ; there is nor quaint phrase, nor choise 
word, nor ambiguous figure, nor patheticall example, nor 
love-expressing gesture, nor alluring posture, but they 
know them all better then our bookes : it is a cunning 
bred in their vaines and will never out of the flesh, 

Et menten Venus ipsa dedit.^ 

Venus her selfe assign '«le 
To them both nicancs and minde, 

which these skill infusing Schoole-mistresses nature, 
youth, liealth and opportunitie, are ever buzzing in 
their eares, ever whisjwring in their minds : they need 
not learn, nor take paiues about it ; they beget it, with 
them it is borne. 

Kec tanlim niveo ^avisa esl nulla eolumbo 
Compar, vel Ji (fuid dkilur improbius, 

Oscula mordenti semper decerpere rostra: 

Quantum praecipiie multivola at mulier.* 

No pigeons hen, or paire, or what worse name 
You list, makes with hir Snow-white cock such game, 
With biting bill to catch when she is kist, 

As Diany-miiided women when they list. 

Had not this naturall violence of their desires bcene 
soniwhat held in awe by fcare and honor, wherewith 
they have beene provided, we had all beene defamed. 
All the worlds motions bend and yeeld to this con- 
junction, it is a matter every-where infused; and a 
Centre whereto all lines come, all things looke. Tlie 
ordinances of ancient and wise Rome, ordained for the 
service, and instituted for the behoofe of love, are yet 
to be seene : together with the precepts of Socrates to 
instruct courtizans. 

• ViRO. Gear, 1. iii. 267. 

• Catul. Elep. iv. 125. 
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Kec tion JiWfi Sioic! inUr $ericos 
lacere puluUh$ ama«t,^ 

£v'd Stoicks books are pleas'd 

Amidst sUke cusbioos to be cas'd. 

Zeno among other laws, ordered also thcstruglings, tlie 
opening of legges, and the actions, winch happen hi 
the deflowriQg of a virgin. Of what sense was the 
bookofStrato the philosopher, of carnall copulation? 
And whereof treated Theophrastus in those he entitled, 
one Tlie Lover, the other Of Love? Whereof Aris- 
tiMus in his volume Of ancient deliciousnesse or sports ? 
Wiat implied or what imported the ample and lively 
descriptions in Plato, of the loves practised in liis 
da yes? And the lover of Demetrius Phalerciis ? And 
Clinias, or the forced lover of Heraclides Pnnticus? 
And that of Antislhenes, of the getting of children, or 
of weddings ? And tlie other. Of the Master, or of the 
lover? And that of Aristo Of amorous exorcises ? Of 
Cleanthes, one of love, another of tlie Art of love? 
The amorous dialogues of SpheruS? And the filthy in- 
tolerable, aud without blushing not to be uttered fable 
of lupiter and luno, written by Clirysippus? And his 
so lascivious fifty Epistles ? I will omit the writings of 
some Philosophers who have followed tlie sect of Epi- 
curus, protectresse of all maner of sensuality aud 
carnall pleasure. Fifty severall Deities were in times 
past allotted to this office. And there hath boone a 
nation found, which to allay and coole the lustfull con- 
cupiscence of such as came for devotion, kept wenches 
of purpose in their temples to be used ; and it was a 
point of religion to deale with them before one went to 
prayers. Nimirum propier continentifim incontinentia 
neceesaria*est, incendium ignibus extinguitur : ^Belike 
we must be incontinent that we may be continent, 
burning is quenched by fire.* In most places of the 
world that part of our body was deified. In that same 
province some flead it to offer, and consecrated a peece 
thereof ; others offred and consecrated their seed. In 

^ Hor. Tiii. 15. 
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anotlier the young men did puhlikelv pierce and in 
(livers places open their yard between desh and skin, 
and tliorow tlie holes put the longest and biggest 
stickes they could endure, and of tliose stickes made 
afterwards a fire, for an otfring to their Gods, and 
were esteemed of small vigour and lesse chastity if by 
the force of that cruell paine they shewed any dismay. 
Else-wlierc the most sacred magistrate was reverenced 
and acknowledged by tliosc park. And in divers cere- 
monies the portraiture thereof was carried and shewed 
in potnpe and state, to tlie honour of sundry Deities. 
The Aegyptian dames in their Bacchanalian feasts 
wore a wodden one about tlieir necks, excjuisitely 
fashioned, as huge and heavy as every one could con- 
veniently beare ; besides tliat winch tlie statue of their 
God represcMited, which in measure exceeded the rest 
of his body. The maried women here-by, with their 
Coverchefs frame the figure of one upon tlieir for- 
heads ; to glory themselves with tlie enjoying tliey 
liave of it ; and comming to be widowes, tliey place it 
behind, and hide it under their (jnoifes. 'I’iie greatest 
and wisest matrons of Home were lioiioiired for offring 
flowers and garlands to God Priapus. And when their 
\'irgius were maried, they (during thi jiuptials) were 
made to sit upon their privities. Nor am I sure 
whether in my time 1 have not scene a glimps of like 
devotion. t\'hat meant that laughter-moving, and 
maids looke-drawirig peece our fathers wore in their 
breeches, yet extant among the Switzers ? To wliat 
end is at this present day the shew of our formal 1 
peeces under our Gascoino hoses and often (which is 
wor.se) above tlieir naturall greatnesse, by falsbood and 
imposture? A little thing would make me believe 
that the said kinde of garment was invented in the best 
and most upright ages, tliat the wo^ld might not be 
deceived, and all men should yeeld a •publiKe account 
of their sufliciency. The simplest Rations have it yet 
somewhat resembling the true forme. Then was the 
worke-mans skill instructed, how it is to be made, by 
the measure of the arme or foot That good-meaning 
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man, who in my youth, tl>orowout hi? proat city, caiiscil 
so many faire, curious and ancient statues to he {riielded, 
lest the sense of seeing might he corniptcd, following 
the advice of that other good ancient man ; 

Flaffitii prindpium fst nfidarc infer cires Ofrporn : ' 

Mongst civill people sinne, 

By boring bodies wc Wgiiirio^ 

should have consiilcred, }kmv in the ni}>teric^ of the 
good Goddessc^ all a]i{>arance of man exi Indud ; 
that he was no whit neercr, if he did not also jirorure 
both horses and asscs^ and at kngtii nature Ikt selfe 
to be guelded. 

Ofrtnc eJeo penus in t€rri$^ homtuumijtir/erarunupie^ 

Et ffenus ae^uoreum, pecudesy piclaefjue fv/«crrx, 

In/urias iguemque ruunf.^ 

All kindc^s of tilings on cartb» wildc bonsai, mnnkiudo, 
Ficld^bca^U, fnirc^fethcred fowlo> and (wc tiiuic) 

Into loves fire and fur)* ruu by kinde. 

The Gods (saith Plato) have furnished man with a 
disobedient, skittish, and tyramiicall member : which 
like an untamed furious*beast, attemptelli by t)ic vio- 
lence of his aepetite to bring all things under his 
becke,^' So. hav^they allotted women another as in- 
sulting, wilde ahd tierce; in nature like a greedy, 
devouring, and Rebellious creature, who if when he 
craveth itt^ec bee refused nourishment, as impatient 
of delay, it enrageth ; and infusing that rage into their 
bodies, stop peth their con(luicts,hindreth their respira- 
tion,. and causeth a thousand kindes of inconvciiiencos ; 
untill sucking up the fruit of the generall thirst, it have 
largely bedewed and ensecdod the bottome of their 
matrix, tNow my law-giver should also have considered 
that peraQ venture it were a more chaste and commo* 
diously frtitfuUnise betimes to give them a knowledge 
and ^te ot the* quicke, then according to the liberty 
and heate bf their fant^ie, suffer them to gliesse and 
imagine the same. In lieu of true essentiall parts 
they by desire surmise and by hope substitute others, 
^ Cic, Tiuc, h W. En. • TiHG. Gtor^. I iU. 244. 
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three times as extravag:ant. And one of my acquaint- 
ance was spoiled by making open siiew of his in place, 
where yet it was not convenient to put them in posses- 
sion of their more serious use. ^Yhat harme cause not 
those huge draughts or pictures, which wanton youth 
with chalke or coales draw in each passage, wall, or 
staires of our great houses, whence a cruell contempt 
of our naturall store is bred in them? Who knoweth 
whether Plato, ordaining amongst other well-instituted 
Common-wealths, that men and women, old and yoong, 
should in their exercises or Gymnastickes present them- 
selves naked one to the sight of another, aimed at that 
or no ? Tlie Indian women, who daily without inter- 
diction view tlieir men all over, liave at least where- 
with to asswage and coole the sense of their seeing. 
And whatsoever the women of that great kingdome 
of Pegu say, who from their waist downward, have 
nothing to cover themselves but a single cloth slitli 
before ; and that so straight that what nice modestie 
or ceremonious decencie soever they seem to affect, 
one may plainly at each step see what God hath sent 
them ; that it is an invention or shift devised to draw 
men unto tliem, and witli-draw them from other men 
or boics, to which unnaturall brutish sinne that nation 
is wholly addicted : it might be said, they lose more 
tlian tliey get : and that a full hunger is more vehement 
tlien one which hath beenc glutted, be it but by the 
eyes. And Livia said, that to an honest woman a 
naked man is no more then an Image. The Lace- 
demonian women, more virgin-wives then are our 
maidens, saw every day the young men of their citie 
naked at their exercises : themselves nothing precise 
to hide their thlghes in walking, esteeming themselves 
(saith Plato) sufficiently cloathed with their vertue, 
without vardingall. But those of whom S. Augustine 
speaketh, have attributed much to nakednesse, who 
made a question, whether women at the last day of 
judgement should rise againe in their proper sex, and 
not rather in ours, lest even then they tempt us in that 
holy state. In summe, we lure and every way flesh 
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them: we uocessantly enfl^ime and eiicite tlieir in»agina- 
tion : and then we cry out, But oh, but oh, tlie belly. 
Let us confesse the truth, there are few amongst us 
that feare not more the shame they may have by their 
wives offences, than by their owne vices or that cares 
not more (oh wondrous charity) for his wives, then his 
own conscience ; or tliat had not rather be a theefe 
aud churcli-robbcr, and have his wife a murderer and 
au heretike, then not more chaste th«in himselfe. Oh 
impious estimation of vices ! Botli wee and they arc 
capable of a tliousand more hurtfull and unnaturall 
corruptions then is lust or lasciviousncsse. Hut uc 
frame vices and waigh sinnes, not according to their 
nature, but according to our interest ; whereby they 
take so many different unequall formes. The severity 
of our lawes makes womens inclination to that vice 
more violent and faulty then it's condition beareth ; 
aud engageth it to worse proceedings tlion is tlieir 
cause. They will readily offer ratlier to follow the 
practise of law, aud plead at the bar re for a fee, or 
go to the warres for reputation, then in the midst of 
idlenesse and deliciousnesse be tied to keepo so hard a 
Scutincll, so dangerous a watch. Sec tlicy not plainly, 
how there is neither Merchant, lawyer, Souldier, or 
Church-man, but will leave bis accounts, forsake his 
client, quit his glory aud neglect his function, to 
follow this other Wsinesse? And the burden-bearing 
porter, souterly cobbler and toilefull labourer, all 
Harassed, all besmeared and all bemoiled through 
travell. labour and trudding, will forget all, to picaso 
himselfe with this pleasing sport 

Num tu quae (enuit dim AchaemeneSf 
Aul pinffuU Phrt^iae Mf/ijdonia$ 

Perviutare vdit erine Liciniaej 
Plenae axU Arabum demosy 
Dum ^ragrantia detorquet ad Ofcttia 
Cenicemy aut /acili saevUia vegat^ 

Quae poscente magis gaudtat eripiy 
Interdum rapere occuptt t ^ 


^ Hor. Car. 1. ii. Od, xii. 21, 
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Would you excbeoge for your faire mistresse hairc, 

All that tlse rich AcbacmoDos did hold. 

Or all that fortill Phrygias soile doth lieare, 

Or all th' Arabians store of spice and gold ? 

Whilst she to fragrant kisses tumes her head, 

Or with a courteous coinesse them denies : 

Which more then he that speeds she would have sped, 
And which sometimes to snatch she formost hies? 

I wot not wlietlier Caesars exploits, or Alexanders 
atchivemeiits exceed in hardinesse the resolution of a 
beautious youiif' woman, trained after our manner in 
the open view and uncontrolled conversation of the 
world, sollicited and battered by so many contrary 
examples, exposed to a thousand assaults and contiiiuall 
pursuits, yet still holding her sclfe good and uiivaii- 
(juished, There is no point of doing more thorny nor 
more active then tliis of not doing. 1 finde it easier 
to beare all onu« life a combersome armour on Iiis 
hacke then a maiden-head. And the vow of virginity 
is the noblest of all vowes, because the liardcst. JHaholi 
firlus in hiuihix est : ^ ‘ The divel’s master-point lies in 
our loines,’ saith St. Jerome. Surely we have resigned 
the nio>t (lilhcult ami vigorous dovoire of mankinde 
unto women, ami quit tliem the glory of it, which 
might stead them as a singular motive to opinionate 
thein.selves tliereiii, and serve them as a worthy subiect 
to brave us, ami trample under feet that vainc pre- 
heiniiience of valour and vertue we pretend over them. 
They shall linde (if they hut heed it) that they shall 
thereby not only be higiily regarded, but also more 
beloved. .\ gallant undaunted spirit leaveth not his 
pursuits for a hare refusall ; so it bee a refusal! of 
cliastitie, ami not of choisc. Wee may swearc, tlireatcn 
and wailingly complaiiie ; we lie, for we love them the 
better. 'I’liere is no enticing lure to wisdome and 
secret modestic ; so it be not rurle, churlish, and 
froward. It is hloekislinesse and basenesse to be ob- 
stinately willfull against hatred and contempt. Hut 
against a vertuous and constant resolution matched 

‘ lIlEKOX. 
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with an acknowledgiiiff miiide, it is the exorcise of a 
noble aud generous niiiide. They may accept of our 
service unto a certaine measure, and jnake us lioncstly 
perceive how they disdaine us not, for tlie law whicli 
eojoiDetb them to abliorre us because we adore them, 
and hate us forsomuch as love them, is doubtlcsse very 
cruell, were it but for its difficultie. M’hy may they 
not listen to our offers and not gainc-say our re(|ucsts, 
so long as they coiitaine themselves within tlie hounds 
of modestie? t herefore should wc imagine tljey in- 
wardly affect a freer meaning? A Queene of our time 
said wittily, that ' to refuse mens kindc summons is a 
testimony of much weaknesse, and an accusing of ones 
own facility ; and tliat an unattempted Lady could not 
vaunt of her chastitie/ Honours limits are not re« 
strained so short ; they may somewhat be slacked, and 
without offending somewhat dispensed withall. At the 
end of his frontiers tl>ere is left a free, indifferent, and 
iienter space. He that could drive and force liis mis- 
tresse into a comer and reduce her into her fort, liath 
no great matter in him if he be not content with liis 
fortune. Tlie price or honor of the conquest is rated 
by the difficultie. Will you know wliat impression 
Your merits, your services and worth have made in her 
heart? ludgc of it by her behaviour and disposition. 

Some one may give more that (all things considered) 
giveth not so much. 'Ilic obligation of a benctit liatli 
wholly reference unto the will of him that givctli ; 
other circumstances whicli fall within the compasse 
of good-tunies, are dumhe, dead and casuall. That 
little she giveth may cost her more then all her com- 
panion hath, If rareiiesse be in anything worthy 
^timation, it ought to be in this. Respect now liow 
little it is, but how few have it to give. The value of 
money is changed according to the coine, stampe or 
marke of the place. Whatsoever the spight or indis- 
cretion of some may upon the cxcesse of their discon- 
tentment make them say : Vertue and truth doe ever 
recover their advantage. I have knowen some whose 
reputation hath long time beene impeached by wrong 
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and interessed by reproach, restored unto all mens good 
opinion and general! approbation without care or Art, 
oiiely by their constancie, each repenting and denying 
u'hat he formerly beleeved. From wenches somewhat 
suspected, they now hold the first ranke amongst 
honourable Ladies. Some told Plato that all the world 
sjKike ill of him : ‘ Let them say what they list,’ quoth 
hee, ‘ I will so live tliat He make them recant and 
cliatige their speeches.’ Besides the feare of God and 
the reward of so rare a glory which should incite them 
to preserve themselves, the corruption of our age 
enforceth them unto it, and were 1 in their clothes, 
there is nothing but I would rather doe then commit 
my reputation into so dangerous hand<. In my time the 
pleasure of reporting and blabbing wliat one hath done 
(a pleasure not much short of the act it selfe in sweet* 
nesse) was only allowed to such as had some assured, 
trustie, and singular friend ; whereas now-a-daics the 
ordinary eiitertainements and familiar discourses of 
meetings and at tables are the boasting of favours 
received, graces obtained, and secret liberalities of 
Ladies. Verily, it is too great an abjection and argueth 
a basenesse of heart, so fiercely to sufler tliose tender, 
daintie, delicious joyes to be persecuted, pelted, and 
foraged by persons so ungratefull, so undiscreet, and 
so giddy-headed. This our immoderate and lawlesse 
exasperation against this vice, proceedetli and is bred 
of Jealousie ; the most vaine and turbulent iufirnntie 
that may afflict mans minde. 

(2His vetat apposUo himn de lumine iumit 

Dent licet assidui, nil lamen inde perh.* 

To borrow li^ht of light, who would deny ? 

Though still they give, nothing is lost thereby. 

That, and Envie her sister, are (in mine opinion) the 
fondest of the troupe. Of the latter, I cannot MV 
much ; a passion wliicli how eflfectuall and powerfull 
soever they set forth, of her good favour she medleth 


■ Ovid. Art. Amand. 1. iii. 93. 
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not with me. As for the other I know it only by 
sight Beasts have some feeling of it. The shepheard 
Gratis being fallen in love with a sbee Goat, her Bucke 
for jealousie beat out his braines as lice lay aslecpe. 
Wee have raised to the highest straine the excesse of 
this moodie feaver, after the example of some bar- 
barous nations : The best disciplined have therewith 
beeue tainted, it is reason, but not carried away by it ; 

Ense maritaU n^mo confossus aJuUery 
Purfurto styfins san^uim linx'tt 

^ith husbands sword yot no adulter slaine, 

With purple blood did Stygian waters sUiuo. 

Lucullus, Caesar^ Pompey^ Anthony^ Cato, and 
divers other gallant men were Cuckolds^ and knew it> 
though they made no stirre about it. There wOsS in 
all that time but one gullisb cox combe Lepidus^ that 
died with the anguish of it. 

turn U rnherum maUqut /an\ 

(^um oUrocn'i prJiius patfnte porta f 
Ptrcurrtnt muptUsqut rapkanifjuc,' 

Ah theeibcD wretched, of accursed fate, 

Whom Fish-wives, RedUh-wives of base estate, 

Shall scoffing over-rusDe in opca gate. 

And the God of our Poet, when he surprised one of 
his compaiiious napping with bis wife, was couteuted 
but to shame them ; 

Atq\u alff ni# dc iu nou trirfiius optat^ 

Sieftri lurpis,^ 

Some of the merier Gods doth wish id heart 

To share their shauie, of pleasure to take part. 

And yet forbeareth not to be enflamed with the gentle 
dalliances and amorous blaodbbments she offereth him, 
complaining that for so slight a matter he should d*s- 
trust her to him dearc^eare affection i ^ 

^ Cattl. Lyr, xv. 17. 

^ Ovid. Mh. 1. {v. 187. 


in. 
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Quid caufos prtis tx alto t fducia cessit 
Quo tibi Dita met f ‘ 

So farre whv fetch you your pleas pedigree? 

Whither is fied the trust you had in mee ? 

And which is more, she becomes a suiter to him in the 
behalfe of a bastard of hers, 

Arma ropo genilrii nalo." 

A ntother for n soone, I crate, 

An armor be of you may have. 

Wliich is freely granted her: and Vulcan speakes 
honourably of Aeneas, 

Arma acri facienda viroA 

An armour must be hammered out, 

For one of courage stemc and stout. 

In truth with an humanity more then humane. And 
which excesse of goodnesse by my consent shall ouely 
bo left to the Gods : 

A'ec dicU kominis eomponier aequum at.* 

Nor is it meet, that men with Gods 
Should be compar'd, there is such ods. 

As for the confusion of children, besides that the 
gravest law-makers appoint and affect it in their 
Common-wealths, it concerneth not women with whom 
this passion is, I wot not how in some sort better 
placed, fitter seated. 

Saepe ttiam Inno maxima coeUeolum 
Conjuffis inculpa Jlagrarit quotidiana.* 

Ev’n luno, chiefe of Goddesses, oft-time, 

Hath growne hot at her husbands daily crime. 

When iealousie once seazeth on these silly, weake, and 
unresisting soules, ’tis pitiful to see how crueUy it 

i ViRO. Aen. 1. viii. 395* 

* ViROi Atn, 1. viii. 382i 

* Catuu Eleg.W* 14L 


» Ih. 44U 
» Ib. 138, 
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tormenteth, insultingly it tyrannizetli tlicin. It in- 
sinuateth it selfe under colour of frienifiliip ; but after 
it once possesseth thenj, the same causes wliicli served 
for a ground of good-will, serve for the foiindalion of 
mortall hatred. Of all tlic miiides diseases, tliat is it, 
whereto most things serve for sustenance, and fewest 
for remedy. The vertue, courage, heultli, merit and 
reputation of their husbands are the firebrands of their 
despight, and motives of their rage. 

Nidlae tunl inimkitiae nisi amoris acerbac.' 

No enmities so bitter prove, 

And slmrpc, as those which spring of love. 

Tltig consuming feaver blemisheth and corruptetli all 
that otherwise is good and goodly in them. And )iow 
chaste or good a Jiuswife soever a jealous woman is, 
there is no action of hers hut tasteth of sharpnesse and 
smaks of importunity. It is a furious perturbation, a 
moody agitation, which throwes them into e.xtremities 
altogether contrary to the cause. Tlie succe.sse of one 
Octavius in Rome was strange, who, having layen with 
and enjoied the love of Pontia Posthumia, increased 
his affection by enjoying her, and instantly sued to 
mary her ; but being unable to perswade her, his ex- 
treme passionate love precipitatea him into effects of a 
most cruell, mortattand ine.'corablc hatred, whereupon 
he killed her. Likewise the ordinary Symptomes or 

C ions of this other amorous disease are intestiuo 
s, slie Monopolies, close conspiracies : 

yolum^ue,/urens juid /"oemina possitj 

It is kuowDC what a woman may, 

Whose raging passions have no stay. 

And a rapng sptglit, which so much the more fretteth 
it selfe by being forced to excuse it selfe under pre* 
tence of good-will. Now the duty of chastitie bath a 
large extension and farre-reaching compasse. Is it 

‘ PRorERT. 1. ii. £!. viii. 3. 

* ViRG. -ten. L T. 6. 
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their will we would have them to bridle ? That’s a 
part very pliable and active. It is very nimble and 
quick-rolling to bee staied. U'bat? If dreames do 
sometimes engage them so farre as tliey cannot dis- 
semble nor deny them : It lieth not in them (nor per- 
haps in chastitie it selfe, seeing she is a female) to 
sliield themselves from concupiscence aud avoid desir- 
ing. If only their will iiiteresse and engage us, where 
and in what case are we.^ Imagine wliat great throng 
of men there would bee in pursuit of this privilege, 
with winged speed (though without eies and without 
tongue) to be conveied upon the point of every woman 
that would buy liim. 'I'he Scj'thian women were wont 
to tlirust out the eies of all their slawes and prisoners 
taken in warre, thereby to make more free and private 
use of them. Oh what a furious advantage is oppor- 
tiinitic ! He tliat should demand of me what the 
chiefe or first part in love is, 1 would answer, To 
know how to take fit time ; even so tlie second, and 
likewise the third. It is a point which may doe all in 
all. 1 have often wanted fortune, but .sometimes also 
enterprise. (Jod shield him from harme that can yet 
mocke himselfe with it. In this age more raslinesse is 
required ; wliich our youths excuse under colour of 
heat. Hut should our women looke neerer unto it, 


tliey might finde how it rather procecdetli of contempt. 
I superstitionsly feared to ofl'end ; and what I love 
I wilHiigly respect. Besides tliat, who depriveth this 
merchanilize of reverence, dcfaceth all luster of it. 
I love that a man should therein somewliat play the 
childe, tlie dastard and the servant. If not altogether 
in this, yet in some other things I have some aires or 
motives of the sottish bashfulnesse, whereof Plutarch 
speaketh ; and the course of my life hath diversly 
beene wounded and tainted by it : a nualitie ' cry ill 
beseeming my universall forme. And what is there 
amongst us but sedition and iarring? Mine eves be as 
tender to beare a refusall as to refuse ; and it doth 
so mucli trouble me to be troublesome to others, tliat 
where occasions force me or dutie compelleth me to trie 
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the will of any one, be it in doubtfull tbinfjs, or of aM 
unto him, I do it but faintly and much against iny will : 
but if it be for mine owne private biisinesse (tboiigii 
Homer say most truly, that in an indigent or needy 
man, bashfulnessc is but a fond vertiie) I coniiiKnuy 
8 ubstitut 6 a third party, who may blush in niy roome ! 
and direct them that employ mee, with like difficulty j 
80 that it hath sometimes befallen me to have the will 
to deny when I bad not power to refuse. It is then 
folly to go about to bridle women of a desire so fervent 
and so iiaturall in them* And when 1 hearc them 
bragge to have so virgin-like a will and cold mind, I 
but laugh and tnockc at them. Tlicv recoile too farre 
backward. If it be a toothlessc beldame or decrepit 
grandame, or a young dric pthisicke starveling ; if it 
be not altogether credible, tlicy have at least some 
colour or apparcuce to say it. But iliose which stirre 
about and have a little breath left them, marre but 
their market witli such stuffe : forsomncli as incon- 
siderate excuses are no better then accusations. As a 
Gentleman iny neighbour, who was suspected of in- 
sufficieDcie, 

l/anguidior ten fra ctit pt}ulfn$ tuuin bfta, 

Nun^uam se mediatn suitnlit ad (unicafn^^ 

to justifie himselfe, three or foure dayes after his 
mariage, swore conffdently that the night before he 
had performed twenty courses^ which oath hath since 
served to convince him of mecre ignorance, and to 
divorce him from his wife. Besides, this allegation is 
of no great worth ; for there is nor contincucie nor 
vertue where no resistance is to the contrary. It is 
true, may one say, but I am not ready to yeeld. The 
Saints themselves speake so. This is understood of 
such as boast in good earnest of their coldnesse and 
insensibility, and would be credited with a serious 
countenance : for, when it is from an affected looko 
(where the eyes give words the lie) and from the faltring 
speech of their profession (which ever workes against 

* Cat. Eleg, Uh 21, 
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the wooll) I allow of it. I am a duteous servant unto 
plainnesse, simplicity and liberty ; but there is no 
remedie, if it be not meerely plaine, simple or in- 
fantine ; it is fond, inept and unseemely for Ladies in 
this commerce ; it presently inclineth and bendeth to 
impudence. Their dis^uisings, their figures and dis- 
simulations cozen none but fooles ; there lying sitteth in 
the cliaire of honour ; it is a by-way, which by a false 
jiosterne leads us unto truth. If we cannot containe 
tlieir imaginations, what require we of them? the 
effects ? Many there be who are free from all strangers- 
communication, by which chastitie may be corrupted 
and lionestie defiled. 

//hid saepe /acii, quod sine UsK /acil,* 

Wlial she doth with no wituesse to it, 
bhc often may bo found to do it. 

And those whom we fcare least are peradventure most 
to be feared ; their secret sins are the worst 

OJhidor motcha simpliciore minus,* 

Pleas'd with a whores simplicity, 

Offended with her nicitie. 

'Hiere are effects which without iinpuritie may lose 
them their pudicitie, and which is more, without their 
knowledge. Obxtetrix virgiiiit cuiiuidam inlegritatem 
manu velut explorans, sive malevolentia, sive inscida, five 
eaxu, dum iinspicil, perdidit : ‘A Midwife searching 
with her finger into a certaine maiden’s virginity, either 
for ill will, or of unskilfulnesse, or by chance, whilest 
.chce seekes and lookes into it, sliee lost and spoiled 
it’ Some one liatli lost or wronged her virginity in 
looking or searching for it ; some other killed the same 
in playing with it. Wee are not abl^ precisely to 
circumscribe them the actions we forbi# them : Our 
law must be conceived under generall and uncertaine 
termes. The very Idea we forge unto their chastity is 

‘ Mart. L vii. Epjg. lii. 6, 

* BIaut. 1. vi. Epig. vii. 6. 
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ridiculous. For amongst the extremesl examples or 
patternes I have of it, it is Fatua, the wife of l aunas, 
who, after shee was maricd, would never j^uffer Ijer 
selfe to be scene of any man whalscjcvor And llicrous 
wife, that never felt her husbands stinking breath, saj>- 
posing it to be a quality common to all men. It were 
necessary, that to satistie and please us, tliey should 
become insensible and invisible. Now let us coiife<>e 
that the knot of the judgement of this duty consi?>U*tli 
principally in the will. There have heenc husbands 
who have endured this accident, not only without re- 
proach and offence apinst their wives, but witli singular 
acknowledgment, obligation and commendation to their 
vertue. Some one that more esteemed l^er lioiiostio 
then she loved her life, hath prostituted the same unto 
the law! esse lust and raging sensuality of a mortal 1 
hatcfull enemy, thereby to save her husbands life ; and 
hath done that for him which she never could have 
beene induced to do for her selfe. This is no place to 
extend these examples ; they are too high and over-rich 
to be presented in this luster : let us therelorc reserve 
them for a nobler seat. But to give you some c.\aniplos 
of a more vulgar sUmpe. Arc there not women daily 
secne amodgst us, who for the only profit of their 
husbands, and by their expresse order and hrokage, 
make sale of their honesty? And in old times Phaulius 
the Argian, through ambition offred his to King Philip. 
Even as that Galba, who bestowed a supper on Mccenas, 
perceiving him and his wife beginne to uandy eie-trickes 
and signes,of civility shruuke downe upon his cu&hion, 
as one expressed with sleepe, to give better scope unto 
their love : which he avouched as pretily : for at tlmt 
instant a servant of his, presuming to lay Imnds on the 
plate which was on the table, he cried outright unto 
him: ^How now varlet? scest thou not 1 sicepe only 
for Mecenas?' One may be of loose behaviour, yet 
of purer will and better reformed then another who 
frametb her selfe to a precise apparance. As some are 
secne complaine because they vowed chastltie before 
yeeres of discretion or knowledge, so have I scene 
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others onfainedlv bewaile and truly lament that they 
were vowed to licentiousnesse and dissolutenes before 
the age of judgement and distinction. The parents 
leaiidnesse may be the cause of it ; or the force of im- 
pulsive necessity, which is a shrewd counsellor and a 
violent perswader. ITiough cliastity were in the East 
Indias of singular esteeme, yet the custome permitted 
that a maried wife might freely betake her selfe to what 
man soever did present her an Elephant : and that 
which some glory to have been valued at so high a rate. 
Phedon the pliil'osopher, of a noble house, after the 
taking of his country Elis, professed to prostitute the 
beauty of his youth to all commers,so long as it should 
continue, for money to live with and beare his charges. 
And Solon was the first of Grece (say some), who by 
his lawes gave women liberty, by the price of their 
honestie, to provide for tlieir nece.ssities : A custome 
which Heroditu-s reportcth to have beene entertained 
before him in divers common-wealths. And moreover, 
what fruit yeelds this carefnll vexation? For, what 
Justice soever be in this passion, yet should we note 
whether it harrie us unto our profit or no. Thinkes 
any man that he can ring them by his Industrie? 

Pone fcram, cofiibe ; ted qitis cuttwlltl iptos 

C'uftodctf ciiula cif, ft fl6 mil incipit usord 

Kcepc her with locke and key : hut from her who shall keeps 

Her Keepers? !5he begins with them, her wits bo dcepc. 

What advantige sufficeth them not in this so skilfull 
age? Curiosity is everywhere vicious, but herein 
pernicious. It is meere folly for one to seeke to be 
resolved of a doubt, or search into a mischiefe, for 
wliich there is no remedie, hut makes it worse, but 
festereth tlie same : the reproach whereof is increased, 
and chiefely publij-hed by jealousie; and the revenge 
wljereof doth more wound and disgrace our children 
then it lielpeth or graceth ns. You waste away and die 
in pursuit of so concealed a mysterie, of so obscure a 
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verification. Wliereunto how piteously have they 
arrivedj who in my time have attained their purpose ? 
If the accuser or intelligencer present not williall tlio 
remedy and his assistance, his office is injurious, his 
intelligence harmefull, and which better deservetli a 
stabbe then doth a lie. Wee flout him no lesse that 
toileth to prevent it, then laugh at him that is a t'ui kohl 
and knowes it not. The character of cuckohlric is jicr- 
petuall ; on whom it once fastiieth it hohleth for ever. 
ITie punishment bewraieth it more then the fault. It 
is a goodly sight to draw our private misfortunes from 
out the shadow of oblivion or dungeon of dould, for to 
blazon and proclaime them on Tragicall Stages ; ami 
misfortunes which pinch us not, but by relation. For 
(as the saying is) sue is a good wife, and tliat a good 
marriage, not that is so indeed, but whereof no man 
speaketh. Wee ought to be wittly-wary to avoid this 
irksome, this tedious and unprofitable knowledge. 'Hic 
Romans were accustomed, when tliey returned from 
any journey, to send home before, ami give their wives 
notice of their comming, that so they miglit not sur- 
prize them. And therefore liath a certainc nation 
instituted the Friest to open the way unto tlie Bride- 
groome, on the wedding day, thereby to take from him 
the doubt and curiosity of searching in this first attempt, 
whether shee come a pure virgin to him, or bo broken 
and tainted with any former love. But the world 
fipeakes of it. 1 know a hundred Cockolds which are 
so honestly and little undecently. An honest man and 
a gallant spirit is moaned, but not disesteemed by it. 
Cause your vertue to sunpresse your mishap, that 
honest-minded men may blame the occasion and curse 
the cause ; that he which olfends you may tremble with 
onely thinking of it And, moreover, what man is 
scot-free, or who is not spoken of in this sense, from 
the meanest unto the iiighest ? 

— tot twprW/ari^, 

Et melior quam tu multU /uit^ improbtf re5ui.' 


^ Lucr. 1, iii. UifO« 
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lie thnt so maDV bands of men commanded, 

Tby better much, sir knave, was much like branded. 

Seest tliou not how many honest men, even in thy 
presence, are spoken of and touched with this reproaclt ? 
Imagine then they will be as hold with thee, and say as 
much of thee else-where. For no man is spared. And 
even Ladies will scolfe and prattle of it. And what do 
they now adaies more willingly flout at, then at any 
well composed and peaceable mariage ? There is none 
of you all but hath made one Cuckold or otlicr. Now 
nature stood ever on this point, Kae mee He kae thee, 
and ever ready to bee even alwaies on recompeiices and 
vicissitude of things, and to give as good as one brings. 
The long-continued frequence of this accident should 
by this time have seasoned the bitter taste thereof: It 
i.s almost become a custome. Oh miserable passion, 
wliich bath also this mischiefe, to be an incom- 
muuicablc. 

Furs tliam noslris iucidil quatslibus aur«.* 

Fortune ev'n earcs envied, 

To beare us when we cried. 

For to wbat friend dare you entrust your grievances, 
who, if bee laugh not at them, will not make use of 
them, as a direction and instruction to take a share 
of the quarie or bootie to himsclfe? As well the 
sowrenesse and inconveniences, as the sweetnesse and 
pleasures incident to mariage, are secretly concealed by 
tlie wiser sort. And amongst other importunate con- 
ditions belonging to wedlocke, this ooe, unto a babling 
fellow as I‘ am, is of the chiefest ; that tyrannous 
custome makes it uncomely and hurtfull for a man to 
communicate with any one all bee knowes and thinkes 
of it. To give women advice to distaste them from 
jcalousie, were but time lost or labour spent in vaine. 
Their essence is so infected with suspicion, with vanity 
and curiosity, that we may not hope to cure them by 

• CatuL. Her. Argon. 170. 
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any lawfnll meane. They often recover of Ujis iii- 
firmitie by a forme of health, niucli more to be feared 
then the disease it selfe. For even as some inrdinnl- 
ment cannot ridde away an evill but with laying it on 
another, so wlien they lose it, they transferre and 
bestow this maladie on their husbands. And to say 
truth, I wot not wliether a man can endure anythiiijf 
at their hands worse then jealousic ; of all their con- 
ditions it is most claiijrcrous, as the liead of all their 
members. PitUcus said, that ^ every man liad one im- 
perfection or other, his wives curst pate was his ; * and 
but for that, he should esteeme hiinselfc niONt liappy. 
It must needs be a wei^htie inconvenience, wlicrewiili 
so just, so wise and worthy a man, felt tlie state of Iu.< 
whole life distempered : what shall wc pelio fell owes 
doe then? The Senate of Marccille had reason to 
grant and enroll his request who demanded leave to 
kill himselfe, thereby to free and exempt himselfe 
from his wives tempestuous scolding humor ; for it is 
an eviU that is never cleane rid away, but by removing 
the whole peecc : and hath no other conqiosition of 
worth, but flight or sufferance; both too-too hard, 
God knowes. And in my conceit, be understood it 
righUhat said, a good manage might be made betweene 
a bliude woman and a deafe man. Let us also take 
heed, lest tliis great and violent strictnesse of obliga- 
tion we enjoine them, produce not two effects contrary 
to our end : that is to wit, to set an edge upon their 
Milters slomacks, and make women more easic to yeeld. 
For, as concerning the first point, enhancing the price 
of the place, we raise the price and endeare the desire 
of the cotiGuest. Might it not be Venus her selfe, who 
^ cunningly enhanced the market of her ware by the 
brokage or panderizing of the lawes? knowing how 
sottish and tastlesse a aclight it is, were it not enabled 
by opinion and endeared by dcarnes? To conclude, it 
^ ^ I hoggGS flesh, varied by sauce, as said 
i^lamiuius his hoast Cupid is a roguish God; his 
sport is to wrestle with devotion and to contend with 
justice. It is his glory, that his power checketh and 
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copes all other might, and that all other rules give 
place to his. 

i/aleriam culpae prosequilurque suae.^ 

He prosecutes the gTouod, 

IVhcre he is faulty foimd. 

And as for the second point ; should wee not he 
lesse Cuckolds if we lesse feared to be so ; according 
to womens conditions : whom inhibition Inciteth, and 
restraint inviteth. 

Ubi velis no/unt, u(i nolis colunl uUro;^ 

They will not when you will. 

When you will not, they will ; 

Concessa pudet ire eidJ 

They are nsham'd to passe 
The way that granted was. 

U'li.nt better interpretation can we finde concerning 
Messaliiias demeanor.^ In the beginning she made 
her silly husband Cuckold, secretly and by stealth (as 
the fashion is) but perceiving how uncontrolled and 
easily she went on with her matches, by reason of the 
stupidity that possessed him, shee presently contemned 
and forsooke that course, and began openly to make 
love, to avouch her servants, to entertaine and favour 
them in open view of all men ; and would have him 
take notice of it, and seeme to be distasted with it : 
hut the silly gull and scnselesse coxcombe awaked not 
for all tliis, and by his over-base facility, by which hee 
seemed to authorize and legitimate her humours, veeld- 
ing her pleasures weerish, and her amours tastelesse : 
what did slice ? Being the wife of an Emperour, lustio 
in health and living; and where? In Rome, on the 
worlds chiefe theater, at high noone-day, at a stately 
feast, in a publike ceremoiiie ; and which is more, with 
one Silius, whom long time before she had freely en- 
joied, she was solemnly maried one day that her 

* OviD. Trist.El, i. 34. . * Tek. Eunuc. act iv. 6C. 6. 

* Lv’Cax. 1. ii. 445. 
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husband was out of the Citie. Seemes it not that she 
tooke a direct course to become chaste, by the retch- 
lesnesse of her husband ? or that she sought another 
husband, who by jealousie might whet her appetite, 
and who insisting might incite her? But the first 
difficultie she met with was also the last. 1 he drowzie 
beast rouzed bimselfe and suddenly started up. One 
hath often the worst bargaiues at the hands of such 
sluggish logger heads. 1 have scene by experience, 
that this extreme patience or long-sufferance, it it once 
come to be dissolved, produceth most bitter and out- 
ragious revenges : for, taking fire all at once, clioller 
and fury hudling all together, becomming one con- 
fused chaos, clattereth foortb their violent effects at 
the first charge. 

Iraivmqut omne$ efundit ftabenflJ.* 

It quite lets loose the mine, 

That augur should reslraiuc. 

He caused both her and a great number of her 
instrumenta and abettors to be put to death ; yea such 
as could not doe withall, and whom by torcc^ of 
whipping she had allured to her adulterous bed. M^iat 
Virgin saith of Venus and Vulcan, Lucretius had more 
eutably said it of a secretly-stolne enjoying betweenc 
her and Mars* 

belli /era vtunera Mavors 
Armipotem in 91 a $aepe tunm st 

Reiicity aeterno derindus rulnere amoris : 

Pa9cU amore avidos inhians in te Dea riju 4 , 

Eque ^uo pendet resuphi epiritus ore : 

}/unc tu viea (ho recuhantem corpore eancto 
Circumf'uea luper, ez ore loquclas 

Funded 

J[or3, mighty ann’d, rules the fierce feats of artnes, 

Yet oftetk casts binisolfe into thine artnes, 

Oblij;'d thereto by cndlessc wounds of love, 

Gaping on thee feeds greedy sight with love, 


^ ViRQo h sib 499. 


* Lock, h i. 83. 
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His breath hanjj^ at thy month who npwanJ lies; 
(ioddt'jise thou circling hitn. while he so lies, 
^Vilh thy celestiall body, speeches sueet 
Powre £rom thy mouth (as any Xectnr sweet). 


^Vlicti I consider this, reiicit, pascU, inhians, mo/ll, 
foirf, mi>tlit/liiK, labefacta, pmidet, jiercurrit, and this 
noble circiniifusa, mother of fjentlc in/usiu^, 1 am vexed 
at these small points and verball allusions, which since 
lia\ e sprunp up. To those well-meaninp people there 
needed no sharpe encounter or witty eijuivocation : 
their speech is altopetlier full and massic, with a 
natiirall and constant vipor : they arc all epipram, not 
only taile, but liead, stomacke, and feet. Tlierc is 
notiiinp forced, nothinp wrested, notliinp limpinp ; all 
inarclictli with like tenour. ConMuit Milk virilis e.st, 
lion mut circa JlosmloH occupnti. 'I'lie whole com- 
iiovition or text is manly, they are not behusied about 
Itlietnrike flowers. Tins is not a soft quaint eloiiuenre, 
and only without offence; it is sinnowic, matcriall, 
and solid ; not so much deliphtinp, as fillinp and 
ravisliinp, and ravisheth most tlie stronpest wits, tlie 
wittiest conceits. When I beliold these pallant formes 
of cxpressiiip, so lively, so nimble, so deene, I say not 
this is to speake well, but to think well. It is the 
qtiaintncsse or livelinesse of the conceit that elevateth 
and piiffes up the wonls. Pectm est quod dinertum 
facil ■ ‘ It is a mans owne hrest th.at makes him 
eloquent.’ Our people tonne judpement, lanpuapc ; 
and full conceptions, fine words, 'lliis pourtraitiirc is 
directed not so much by the hands dexterity as by 
havinp tlie object more lively printed in the mim e. 
Gallus speakes plainly because he conceiveth plainly. 
Horace is not pleased with a sleipht or superbciall ex- 
Dre*«inp, it would betray him ; he seeth more cleere 
ind further into matters: his spirit pickes and ran- 
saketh the whole store-house of words and fipure-s, to 
shew and present hiraselfe ; and he must have them 
more then ordinary, as his conceit is beyond ordman^ 
Plutarch saith that he discerned the Latiiie tonpue bv 
things Here likewise the sense enlighteneth and 
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prodaceth the words : no lonper wiiuly or spongy, ])ul 
of flesh and bone. They signifie more then they utter, 
Even weake ones sliew some image of this. For, in 
Italie, 1 spake what I listed in onliiiary discourses, hut 
in more serious and pitliy I durst not have dared tn 
trust to an Idiome wliich I could not wiiide or tiirne 


beyond it^s common grace or vulgar bias. 1 will he 
able to adde and use in it somewliat of mine ownc. 
llie managing and emploimcnt of good wits endearetli 
and giveth grace unto a tongue : not so much innovat- 
iug as Ailing the same with more forcil)]e and divers 
services, wresting, straining and enfolding it. They 
bring no words unto it, but enrich their owne, waigh- 
downe and crammedn their signification and customc ; 
teaching it unwonted motions ; but wisely and ingenu- 
ously. Which skill how little it is given to all, may 
plainly bee discerned by most of our modorno French 
writers. 'Fhcy arc over-bold and scornefull, to slmnne 
the common trodden path : but want of invention and 
lacke of discretion looseth them. There is nothing 
to be seene in them but a miserable strained affectation 
of strange Inkc-pot termes ; harsh, cold and absurd 
disguisements, which in stead of raising, pull downe 
the matter. So they may gallantiac and flush it in 
noveltie, they care not for efficacie. To bake hold of 
a new farre-fetcht word, they neglect the usuall, whicli 
often are more significant, forcible and sinnowie. I 
finde sufficient store of stuffe in our language, but 
some defect of fashion. For there is nothing but could 
be franked of our Hunters gibbrish words or strange 
phrases, and of our Warriours peculiar tearmes ; a 
fruitful! and rich soile to borrow of. And as hcarbes 
and trees are bettered and fortified by being trans- 
planted, so formes of speach are embellished and 
paced by variation. I finde it sufficiently plenteous, 
^t not sufficiently plyable and vigorous. It commonly 
fauetb and shrinketn under a pithy and powerfull con- 
c^tion. If your march therein be far extended, you 
often feele it droope and languish under you, unto 
whose default the Latine doth now and then present 
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his helping hand, and the Grceke to some others. By 
some of these words which I liave culled out, we more 
hardly perceive the Energie or effectuall operation of 
them, forsomuch as use and frequencie have in some 
sort abased the grace and made their beauty vulgar. 
As in our ordinary language we shall sometimes nieete 
with excellent phrases and quaint metaphors, whose 
l)litheiiesse fadeth through age, and colour is tarni.eh 
by too common using them. But that doth nothing 
distaste those of sound judgement, nor derogate from 
the glory of those ancient Authors, who, as it is likely, 
were the first that brought these words into luster, 
and raised them to that straine. The sciences handle 
this over finely with an artificial! maner, and different 
from the vulgar and naturall forme. My I’age makes 
love, and understands it feelingly ; Read l^on Hebraeus 
or Ficiuus unto him ; you speake of him, of his thoughts 
and of his actions, yet understands he nothing what 
youmeane. I nor acknowledge nordiscerne in Aristotle 
the most part of my ordinary motions. 'I’hey are 
clothed witli other robes, and shrouded under other 
vestures for the use of Academicall schoolos. God 
send them well to speed ; but were I of the trade, I 
would naturalize Arte as much as they Artize nature. 
[Farewell,] Benho and Equicola. tVhen I write 1 can 
well omit the company, and spare the rcniombranco 
of hooks ; for feare they interrupt my forme. And 
in truth good Authours deject me too-too much, and 
quaile my courage. I willingly imitate that Painter 
who, having bungler-like drawn and fondly represented 
someC'oekes, forbad his holes to suffer any live Cocke 
to come into his shop. And to give my selfe some 
luster or grace have rather neede of some of Anti- 
nonvdes the Musicians invention ; who, when he was 
to play any musick, gave order that before or after 
him*, some other bad musicians should cloy and siirfet 
his auditory. But I can very liardly be without 
Plutark, ho is so universall and so full, that upon 
all occasions, and whatsoever extravagant subject you 
have undertaken, he intrudeth himselfe into your 
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work, and pently reacheth you a helpe-alTordinff liaiid, 
fraught with rare embelisiiincnta and iiiexliaustihle 
of precious riches. It spights me that he is so much 
exposed unto the pillage of tliose wliich haunt him. 
He can no sooner come in my sight, or if I cast but 
a glance upon him, but I pull some legge or wing from 
him. For this my dissignement, it much fitteth my 
purpose that I write in mine owne house, in a wild 
country, where no man helpeth or rcleeveth me ; 
where I converse with no body that understands tlio 
Latiiie of his Rater noster, and as little of Frencli. 
I should no doubt have done it better else wliere, but 
then the worke had beenc lesse mine, whose principall 
drift and perfection is to be exactly mine. I could 
mend an accidental! errour, whereof 1 abound in mine 


unwary course ; but it were a kinde of treason to 
remove the imperfections from me, which in me are 
ordinary and constant. When any body else, or my 
selfe have said unto my selfe : Thou art too full of 
figures or allegories ; here is a word meerely-bred 
Gaskoyne ; tliat’s a dangerous phrase : (I refuse nono 
that are used in the frequented streets of Franco, 
those that will combat use and custome by the strict 
rules of Grammar do but jest) there's an ignorant 
discourse, that’s a paradoxicall relation : or tliere's a 
foolish conceit : thou doest often but dally : one will 
thinke thou speakest in earnest what thou hast but 
spoken in jest. Yea (say 1), but I correct unadvised, 
not customarie errors. Speake I not so every where > 
Doe I not lively display my selfe? 'Hut sufficeth : 
1 have my will : All the world may know me by my 
booke, and my booke by me : but I am of an Apish 
and imitating condition. When I medled with making 
of versM (and I never made any but in Latine), they 
evidently accused the poet I came last from riding. 
And of my first E^yes, some taste a little of tho 
stranger. At Paris I speake somewhat otherwise 
then at Montaigne. Whom I behold with attention, 
doth ^,ly convoy and imprint oomelhiog of his to 
m ^ heedily consider, the same I usurpe : a 

1 
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foolish coimteiiaiice, a crabbed looke, a ridiculous 
manner of speach. An<l vices more : because they 
pricke mee, they take fast hold upon mee, and leave 
mee not, unlesse I shake them off. I have more often 
heene heard to s'veare by imitation then by complexion. 
Oh injurious and dead-killin}f imitation: like that of 
tliose hufre in frreatnesse and matclilesse in strength 
Apes, wliich Alexander met withall in a certaino 
part of India: ivliieli otherwise it had becne hard 
to vaniiuish. Hut by this tlieir inclination to counter- 
feit whatsoever they saw done, they afforded the 
meaties. For, thereby the Hunters learn't in their 
sitrht to put on sliooes, and tie them with many 
strings and knots; to dresse tlieir heads witli divers 
straiiffe attires, full of slidiiifr-knots and dissemblin^rly 
to rub their eyes with Glew or Hird-lime ; so did those 
silly harmlesse beasts imiiscreetly employ their Ai)i>ih 
disposition. They ensnared, glewed, entrameled, 
haltred and shackled themselves. That other faculty 
of Extempore and wittily representinjj: the postures 
and words of another, which often caii'Cth sport and 
breedetli admirinp, is no more in me then in a blocke. 
When I sweare after mine owne fashion, it is onely 
by God ; the directe>t of all oalhos. They report that 
Socrates swore by a Doppe ; Zeno by that interjection 
(now a daies used ainonpst the Italies) tapari; and 
Fithaporas by water and by aire. I am so apt at un- 
awares to enterUine these superficial! impressions, that 
if but for three dales topethcr I use my.-^elfe to speake 
to any Prince with your Grace or your lliphnessc, for 
eipht daies after I so forpct my selfe, that I shall still 
\ise them for your Honour or your IVorsliip : and wliat 
I am wont to speake in sport or jest, the next day 
after I shall speake in pood serioiH earnest. '1 here- 
fore in writiiip I assume more unwillinply much beaten 
arpumonts, for feare I handle them at otliers charpes. 
All arpuments are alike fertile to me. I take them 
upon any trillc. And I pray God this were not under- 
taken by the commandement of a minde as ffeetinp. 
Let me bepin with that likes me best, for all matters 
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are linked one to another. But my conceit displeasetli 
me, for somuch as it commonly proiluretli most f'ooiisli 
dotages from deepest studies, and such as content me 
on a suddaine, and when I least looke for them ; which 
as fast fleete away, wanting at that instant some liolde 
fast. On horse*backe, at the tabic, in iny bed ; but 
most on horse-backe, where my amplest meditations 
and my farthest reaching conceits are. My speach is 
somewhat nicely jealous of attention and silence ; if 
I be in any earnest tilke, who interrupteth me, cuts 
me off. In travell, even the necessity of waies breaker 
off discourses. Besides that I most commonly travell 
without company, which is a great helpe for continued 
reasonings : whereby I have sufficient Ica«ure to onler- 
teine my selfe. I thereby liave that successe I have 
m dre.imes: In dreaming I commend them to mv 
rnemory (for what I dream I doe it willingly). Imt 
the next morning I can well call to minde wiiat colour 
they were of, whether With, s.ad or strange ; hut what 
m substance, the more I labour to finde out, the more 
1 overwhelme them in oblivion. So of casuall .md 
unpremeditated conceiU that come into mv hraino, 
nought but a vaine image of them remaineth in mv 
memory ; so much onely as sufficeth unprofitiblv to 
make me chafe, spight and fret in pursuite of tliom. 

ell, then, living bookes aside, and speaking more 
materially and simply, when all is done I find that 
love IS nothing else but an insatiate thirst of enjoying 

tliat good 

h^wife, other tlien a tickling delight of emptying 
ones seminary vcMels : as is the pleasure which Lure 

S,.hL • '^Itich becommeth 

wulty by immoderation and defective by indiscretion 

lo Socrates love is an appeUte of generation by the 

considering oftentimes 
Sa tickling or titilation of this pleasure, 

it hare-braind motions wherwith 

It tosseth Zeno and agitates Cratippns : that unadvisS 

iSS e^flamed visage in 

loves lustful! and sweetest effects : and then a^ve 
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Sterne, severe, surly countenance in so fond-fond an 
action, that one liatli pell-mell lodged our joyes and 
filthes together, and that the supremest voluptuous- 
nesse both ravisheth and plaineth, as doth sorrow : I 
beleeve that which Plato saies to be true, that man 
was made by the Gods ibr them to toy and play 
withall. 

qiiaetinm ista yocanJi 5a«ui(ia f 
What cruelty is this, so set on jesting is ? 


And that Nature in mockery left us the most 
troublesome of our actions, the most common : there- 
by to equall us, and without distinction to set tlie 
foolish and the wise, us and beasts all in one rauke ; 

110 barrel! better Hering. '''hen I imagine the most 
contemplative and discreetly-wise-men in tliese tearmes 

111 that humour, 1 hold him for a cozoner, for a clieater 
to secme eitlier studiously contemplative or discreetly 
wise. It is the fouleiiesse of the peacockes fcete which 
dotli abate his pride, and stoope his gloating-eyed 



_ ritlfh/cm dicer< C(t umy 
(inid vcial t * 


What should forbid tlice sooth to say, yet be as mcry 
as we may. 


'Hiose which in playes refuse serious opinions, do as 
one reportetli, like unto liim wlio dreadeth to adore 
the image of a Saint, if it want a cover, an aprone or a 
tiliernacle. 'Ye feed full well and drinke like beasts ; 
hut tliev are not actions that hinder the offices of our 
mind, ’in those we hold good our advantage over 
them, wliereas this brings each other thought under 
suhiection, and by it’s imperious authority makes 
brutish and dulleth all Platoes philosophy and divinity ; 
atnl yet he complaines not of it. In all other tnm^ 
you may observe decorum and maiiitaine some decency : 
all otlier operations admit some rules of honesty ; this 
cannot oiiely be imagined, but vicious or ridiculous. 

^ lion. 1. i. Sat, ii. 24. 



.1 [^aATAP COLl,r.'.- 

See whether for example sake you cau but find a wi.sc 
or discreete proceeding in it. Alexander said that he 
knew himselfe mortall cliiefly by this action and by 
sleeping ; sleepedoth stifle and suppressetli the faculties 
of our soule, and that both eiidevoureth and dissipates 
them. Surely it is an argument not onely or our 
originall corruption, but a badge of our vanity and 
deformity. On the one side nature urgetli us unto it ; 
having thereunto combined, yeafastned the most noble, 
the most profitable, and the most sensually-jdeasing of 
all her functions ; and on the other suH'ercth us to 
accuse, to condemno and to shiinne it, as insolent, as 
dishonest and as lewder to blush at it, and allow, yea 
and to commend abstinence. Are not we most brutisli 
to ter me that worke beastly which begets and wliich 
maketh us ^ Most people have concurred in divers 
ceremonies of religion, as sacrifices, luminaries, fast* 
ings, inceiisings, offrings, and amongst others, in con« 
demnation of tins action. All opinions agree in that, 
besides the so farre-extended use of circumcision. Wee 
have pe rad venture reason to blame our selves for 
making so foolish a production as man, and to entitle 
both the deed and parts thereto belonging shanmfuU 
(mine are properly $0 at this instant). The Esseniens, 
of whom Plinie speakoth, maintained themselves a 
long time without nurces or swath ling clothes by the 
arrival of strangers that came to their shoares, who 
seconding their fond humor, did often visit them. A 
whole nation hazarding rather to consume then en- 
gage themselves to feminine embracements, and rather 
lose the succession of all men then forge one. They 
report that Zeno never dealt with woman but once 
in all his life, which he did for civility, least he should 
over obstinately seeme to contemne the sex, Each 
one avoideth to see a man borne, but all runne hastily 
to see him dye.^ To destroy him we seeke a spacious 
field and a full light, but to construct him we hide our 
selves in some darke corner and worke as close as we 
may. It is our dutie to conceale our selves in making 
him ; it is our glory, and the originaU of many vertues 
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to destroy him bein? framed. Tlie one is a manifest 
injury, the other a renter favor, for Aristotle saith that 
in a certaine plirase, where he was borne, to bonifie 
or benefit was as much to say as to kill one. Tlie 
Athenians » to oqiiall tlie disgrace of these two actions, 
being to cleanse the lie of Delos and justify themselves 
unto Apollo forbad within that precinct all buriall 
and births, AWri noii’met poeniUt ‘ We are weary of 
our selves.' There are some nations that when thcv 
are eating they cover themselves. I know a Lady (yea 
one of the greatest) who is of opinion tliat to chew is 
an unseemly thing, which much empaireth their grace 
and beauty, and therefore by hir will s)ie never comes 
abroad with an appetite ; And a man that cannot 
endure one should see him eate, and shuuneth all 
company more when he tilleth then when he eniptieth 
hiinselfe. In the Turkish Empire there arc many who 
to excell the rest will not be seene when they are 
feeding, ami wlio make but one moale iu a wooke, w)io 
mangle their face and cut their limmes, and who never 
speake to anybody, who tliiuk to honour their nature 
hy disnatiiriiig themselves : oh fantastical! people that 
prize themselves by their contempt and mend their 
empairing. ^Yhat monstrous beast is this that maks 
hiniselfe a horror to himselfe, whom his delights dis* 
please, who tycs himselfe unto misfortune.^ Some 
there are that conceale their life, 

Exilioque domos H dulcia limina mutant^^ 

They change for banisbrncot, The places that 

might bcdt contcut, 

and stcale it from the sight of other men ; Tliat eschew 
licalth and shuniie mirth as hatefull qualities and 
liarmefull. Not onely divers Sects but many people 
curse their birth and blesse tlieir death. Some there 
be that abborre the glorious Sunne and adore the 
hidious darkeuesse. ^Ye are not ingenious but to our 
own vexation ; It is the true foode of our spirits force ; 
a dangerous and most unruly implement. 

» Ter. Phor. * ViRO. Gcor.Liu 611 
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0 muen* quorum fjcudia crimen habcut,^ 

0 miserable they, whose joyes in fault wc lay* 

Alas, poore silly man, thou ba>t hut too-too many 
necessary and unavoidable incommoilitics, without 
increasing them by thine owne invention, and are 
sufficiently wretched of condition without any arte ; 
thou aboundest in reall and ossentiall detonnities, and 
need not forge any by imagination. Doest thou find 
thy selfe too w’cll at case, unless the moiety of thine 
ease molest thee ^ Fiiidest thou to have supplied or 
discharged al necessary offices wherto nature ongagetli 
thee, and that she is idle in thee, if thou binde tiot thy 
selfe unto new offices? l1iou fearest not to offend hir 
universall and undoubted lawes, and art mooveil at 
thine owne partiall and fantasticall ones. And by how 
much more particular, uucertaine, and contradicted 
they are, the more endevours then bestowest that way. 
The nusitive orders of thy parish tic thee, those of the 
world do notlnng concerne thee. Ruune but a little 
over the e.xam pies of this consideration, thy life is full 
of them. The verses of these two poets, handling 
lasciviousnesse so sparingly and so discreetly as they 
do in my conceit, seeme to discover and display it 
nearer ; ladies cover their hosome with nctworke, 
priests many sacred things with a vaile, and painters 
shadow their workes to give them the more luster and 
to adde more grace unto them. And they say that the 
streakes of the Sunuc and force of the winde are much 
more violent by reflection then by a direct line. The 
Egyptian answered him wisely tiiat asked him wliat 
he had bidden under his cloakc ? ^ It is,* quoth he, 
^hidden under my cloake that thou maiest not know 
what it is/ But there are certaine other things which 
men conceale to shew them. Hear this fellow more 
open : 

Et T.udam prcs$i corpus ad usque 
^ My body I applide, Even to her naked side, 

^ Cob. Gal. EL i. 188. 


* Ovid. Am, i. EL r. 24. 
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Me tliiiikes he baffles me. Let Martiall at his pleasure 
tuck-up \'enus he makes her not hy much appeare so 
wholly. He that speakcs all he knows, doth cloy and 
distaste us. U’ho feareth to expresse himselfe, leadeth 
our coiiceite to iniafrine more tlien happily he con- 
ceivetii. There is treason in this kind of modesty, 
and chiefly as those do in opening us so faire a patli 
unto imagination. Both the action and description 
sliould toste of pnrloyning. The love of the Spaniards 
and of the Italians pleasetli me; by how much more 
respective and fearcfull it is, the more nicelv close and 
closely nice it is, I wot not who in ancient time wished 
his throat were as long as a ('rajies neck that so hee 
might tlie longer and more leasurely taste wliat he 
swallowed. That wisli were more to purpose than tins 
suddaine and violent pleasure : Namely, in such 
natures as mine, who am faulty in suddainCnesse. 1 o 
stay Ijcr Meeting and delay her with preambles, with 
them all serveth for favour, all is construed to be a 
recom pence, a wink, a cast of the eye, a bowing, a 
word, or a signe, a bcckc is as good as a Dew guard. 
Hee that could dine with the smoake of rostc*meat, 
might he not dine at a ciicapc rate.^ would he not soonc 
hee rich? It is a jiussion that commixetb with small 
store of solide essence, great quantity of doating vanity 
and febricitint raving : it must therefore be requited 
and served with the like. Let us teach Ladies to know 
how to prevaile, highly to esteeme themselves, to 
animiise, to circumvent and cozen us. We make our 
last charge the first ; we shew our selves right French 
men, ever rasli, ever headlong. M* ire-drawing their 
favours and enstalling them by retailo, each one, even 
unto miserable old age, fiiides some listes end, according 
to his worth and merite. He who hath no jovissanco 
hut in enjoying, wdio shootes not but to hit the marke, 
who loves not liuntiiig but for the prey ; it belongs not 
to him to entermedle with our Schoole. 'Ilie more 
steps and degrees there are, the more delight and 
honour is there on the top. We should bee pleased to 
bee brought unto it as unto stately Pallaces by divers 
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porches, several! passages, long and plea^int (lalleriep, 
and well contrived turnings. This dispensation woiihl 
in the end redound to our benefite ; we should stay on 
it, and longer love to lie at Rackc and Manger, for 
these snatches and away marre the grace of it. Take 
away hope and desire, we grow faint in oiir courses, 
we come but lagging after. Our mastery and absolute 
possession is infinitely to bee feared of them. After 
tliey have wholy yeelded themselves to the merry of 
our faith and coustancy, they have hazarded sometliing. 
ITiey are rare and difficult vertues: so soonc as tliey 
are ours, we are no longer theirs. 

- • posf<}uam cupitlof mends tadata libido ed. 

nihil metuersy nihil perjuria curant,^ 

The lust of greedy miodc once s»tisfic(h 
They fcare no wurds; nor rckc othes falsified. 

And Tlirasonides, a young Grecian, was so religiously 
amorous of his love, that having after much suit gained 
his mistris hart and favour, he refused to enjoy liir, 
least by that jovissance he might or quench, or satislie, 
or languish that burning flame and restlcssc heat wlier- 
with he gloried, and so pleasingly fed himselfe. Tilings 
larre fetcht and dearly bought are good for Lad yes, 
R is the deare price makes viands savour the letter. 
See but how the forme of salutations, which is peculiar 
unto our nation, doth by its facility bastaruizo the 
grace of kisses, which Socrates saith, to be of that 
consequence, waight and danger, to ravish and stcale 
our b^rte. It is an unpleasing and injurious customo 
unto ^di^, that they must afford their lips to any 
man that hath hut three Lackies following him, how 
UDhaodsome and lothsome soever he be : 

Cuius livida noriftiu canmu, 

Deptndet placies, ripetque harba t 
Centum occurrert malo culilinpis,^ 

From whose dog-nosthriU bUck-blew Ise depends, 

Whose beard ffosUhardned stands on bristled ends, 4c. 


‘ CaTUL. Arff. r. 147, 


* Mart, L v. Epig, xciv. 10. 
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Nor do we our selves gaiiie much by it : for as the 
world is divided into foure parts, so for foure faire 
ones we must kisse tiftie foule : and to a nice or tender 
stomack, as are those of mine age, one ill kisse doth 
surpay one good. In Italy they are passionate and 
lanjfuishing sutors to very common and mercinarie 
women ; and thus they defend and excuse themselves, 
saying, That even in enjoying there be certaine degrees, 
and that by humble services they will endevour to 
obUinc that which is the most absolutely perfect. They 
sell but their bodyes, their willes cannot be put to sale ; 
that is too free, and too much it's owne. So say tliesc, 
tliat it is the will they attempt, and they have reason : 
It is tlie will one must serve and mostsolicitc. 1 abhor 
to imagine mine, a body voide of alfection. And 
me scemeth, this frcnzic hath .come afKnity with that 
bnyes fond humor, who for pure love would wantonize 
with that fayre Image of Venus which Praxiteles liad 
made ; or of the furious Aegyptian who lusted after a 
dead womans corpes, which he was embaulming and 
stitcliing up : which was the occasion of tlic lawe that 
afterward was made in Aegypt, that the bodies of faire, 
voung, and nobly borne women should be kept three 
dayes before they should be delivered into the hands 
of tliO'O who had the charge to provide for their 
funerals and burials. Periander did more miracu- 
iou.sly, who cxtemled bis conjugall atfection (more 
regular and lawfull) unto the enjoying of Melissa his 
decea>ed wife. Seeme.s it not to be a lunatirpie humor 
in the .Moone, being otherwise unable to enjoy En- 
dimion her favorite darling, to lull him in a swoeto 
slumber for many inonetbs together ; and feed hirselfe 
with the jovissance of a boye, that stirred not but in a 
dreame.^ I say likewise, that a man loveth a body 
without a soule when he loveth a body without his con- 
sent and desire. All enjoyings are not alike. 'ITiere 
are some hecticke, faint and languishing ones. A 
tliou.sand causes, be.sidcs affection and good will, may 
obtaine us this graunt of women. It is no sufficient 
testimony of true affection : therein may lurke treason, 
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as else-where: they sometime goe hut faintly to 
worke^ aad as they say with one buttocke : 

Tanqtutm thura merumque pareyU ; ^ 

As though they did dispense 

Pure Wine aad FraDkiuceosc, 

Absenlm marmoredmre 

Marble you would thinke she wcrei 
Or that she were not present there. 

I knowe some that would rather lend that then their 
coach, and who empart not themselves, hut that way : 
you must also marke whether your company ploaseth 
them for some other respect or for that end onely as 
of a lustie-strong grome of a stable : as also in what 
rauk and at what rate you arc there lodged or valued : 

- ribi si Jatur uni ; 

Quo lapidf ilia ditm caudiJiort notcl,^ 

If it afforded be to thoc aIooc, 

Whereby she counts that day of all dayes one. 

^Vliat if she eate your bread with the sauce of a 
more pleasing imagination ? 

Tt tenely absents altos suspirat amoresA 

Tbce she retaines, yet sigheth she 

For other loves that absent be. 

UHiat? have we not scene some in our dayes to have 
made use of this action for the execution of a most 
horrible revenge, by that mcanes murthering and om- 
poysouing (as one did) a very honest woman ? sucli as 
know Italie will never wonder if for this subject 1 
seeke for no examples else-where. For the said nation 
may in that point he termed Regent of the world, 
^ey have commonly more faire women, and fewer 
foule then we ; but in rare and excellent beauties I 
^ match them. The like I judge of their wits, 
tn vulgar sort* they have evidently many more. 
Blockishnes is without ail comparison more rare 

» Maut. 1. xi. Epiq. xiv. 6. 12. * Tb. Ixi. 8. 

Catol. Eleff, IV. 147. ^ Tiauu iv, EUs* v. 11. 
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amontrst tlieni : but for singular wits, and of tbe 
hiffbest pitcli, we are no wJiit bebinde them. Were 
I to oxtfiid tills comparison, I migiit (me tliinkes) say, 
toucliing valor, that on the other side, it is in regard 
of them popular and naturall amongst us : but in their 
hands one mav sometimes finde it so compleate and 
vifforous, that it exceedeth all the most forcible ex- 
amples we have of it. The manages of that countrio 
are in this somewhat defective. Their custome doth 
generally impose so severe observances and slavish 
lawes upon wives, that the remotest acquaintiiiice with 
a stranger is amongst them as capitall as the nearest. 
tVhich law causeth that all aproaches prove necessarily 
substanciall ; and seeing all commeth to one reckoning 
with them, they have an easie choise : and have they 
broken downe their hedges ? lleleeve it, they will 
have fire : Lu.ruria ipnii vinculis, sicut /era beslia, irri- 
lala, drinde emixsa : ‘ Luxurie is like a wild beast, first 
made fiercer with tying, and then let loose.’ They 
must have the reynes given them a little. 

Vidi <70 »npfr equnm contra $ua/rena tenactm 

Ore riludauii /ulminis ire modo,^ 

I saw, fpitc of bis bit, ft resty colt, 

i^unne head-strong bcadloug like a thunder-bolt. 

They allay the desire of company by giving it some 
liberty. It is a commendable custome with our nation 
that our children are entertained in noble houses there, 
as in a schoole of nobility to be trained and brouglit up as 
I’a'-^es. And 'tis said to be a kinde of discourtesie to refuse 
it a gentleman. I have observed (for so many houses so 
many severall formes and orders) that such Ladies as 
have gone about to give their waiting women the most 
austere rules, have not had the best successe. 'rbere 
is required more then ordinary moderation : a great 
part of their government must bee left to the conduct 
of their discretion : For, when all comes to all. no dis- 
cipline can bridle them in each point. True it is that 

» Ovid. Am. 1. iii. EUp. iv. 13. 
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she who escapeth safe and unpolluted from out tli^e 
schoole of fredome, giveth more confidence of lurselfe 
than she who commeth sound out of the schoole of 
severity and restraint. Our forefathers framed their 
daughters countenances unto shamefastnesse and feare 
(their inclinations and desires alwaies alike), we unto 
assurance. IVe understand not the matter. Tliat 
helongeth to the Sarmatian wenches, who by their 
lawes may lie with no man, except with their owne 
hands they have before killed another man in warre. 
To me that have no right but by the eares, it sufficeth 
if they retaine me to be of their counscll, following tlie 
priviledge of mine age, I then advise both them and 
US to embrace abstinence, but if this season bee too 
much against it, at least modestie and dLscretion. For 
as Aristippus (speaking to some young men who 
blushed to see him go into a bawdy house) said, ‘'Ihe 
fault was not in entring, but in not comming out again. ’ 
She that will not exempt hir conscience, let hir exempt 
hir name ; though the substance bee not of worth, yet 
let the apparance hold still good. I love gradation and 
prolonging in the distribution of their favours. Plato 
sheweth tliat in all kindes of love, facility and rcadi* 
nesse is forbidden to defendants. Tis a trick of greedi- 
nesse which it bchoveth them to cloake with their arte, 
so rashly and fond-bardily to yeeld tbemsolves in 
grosse. In their distributions of favours, bolding a 
regular and moderate course, they much better deceive 
our desires and conceale theirs. Let them ever be fly- 
ing before us : 1 meane even those that intend to bee 
overtaken as the Scitbians are wont, though they sceme 
to runne away, they beate us more, and sooner put us 
to route. Verily according to the lawe which nature 
givetb them, it is not fit for them to will and desire : 
their part is to heare, to obay, and to consent. There- 
fore bath nature bestowed a pcrpetuall capacity ; on 
us a seld and uncertaiue ability. They have alwaies 
their houre, that they may ever be ready to let us enter. 
And whereas she hath willed our appetites should make 
apparaut shew and declaration, she caused theirs to bee 
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concealed and inward: and hath furnijhed them with 
parts unfit for ostentation, and onely for defence. Such 
prankes as this we must leave to the Amazonian liberty. 
.Alexander the ^eat, marching: tlirousrh Hircani’a, 
Thalestris, Queen of the Aniazones, came to meet him 
with thre hundred lances of her sex, all well mounted 
and compleately armed, having left the residue of a 
great armie, that followed hir, beyond the neighbour- 
ing inoiintaines. And thus aloud, that all might hearc, 
••lie he.spake him : That the fane-resounding fame of his 
victories and matchlcs valour had brought hir thither 
to see him, and to offer him hir mcanes and forces for 
tlie advancing and furthering of his enterprises. And 
finding him so faire, so young and strong, she, who was 
perfectly accomplished in all his qualities, advised liim 
to lye with hir, that so there might bo borne of the 
most valiant woman in the world, and only valiant man 
then living, some great and rare creature for posterity. 
Alexander thanked hir for the rest, but to tike lea>ure 
for hir last demands .accomplishment, he stiido thirfeene 
daies in that place, during which he revelled with as 
imuli glee, and feasted with as great jollity, .as possibly 
could he devised, in honour and favour of so eouragioiis 
a I’rincess. M’ee are well-nigh in all things pareiall 
and corrupted Judges of their action, as no doubt tliey 
arc of ours. 1 allow of truth a.s well wtien it hurts me 
as when it helps me. It is a foule disorder, that so 
often urgeth them unto cliaiige, and hinders them from 
setiing their affection on any one subject : as wee see 
in this Goddesse, to whom they impute so many cliaiiges 
and sevorall friends. Hut witliall it is against the 
nature of love not to be violent, and against the condi- 
tion of violence to be constant. And those who wonder 
at it exclaime it against it, and in women search for the 
causes of this infirmity, as incredible and unnatiirall : 
why see they not how often, without any amazement 
and exclaiming, themselves are possessed and infected 
with it? I might happily soeme more strange to find 
any constant stay in them, it is not a passion meerely 
corporeall. If no end be found in coveteousnesse, nor 
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limit in ambition, assure your selfe tlicro is nor end 
nor limit in letchery. It yet coiitiiiueth after saciety : 
nor can any man prescribe it or end or constant satijs- 
faction. It ever ffoeth on beyond it*s possession, beyond 
it’s bounds. And if constancy be peradventure in some 
sort more pardonable in them then in us, They may 
readily allcage against us our ready inclinatuui unto 
• daily variety and new ware ; And secondly alleage 
without us, that they buy a pigge in a poake. lone 
Queene of Naples caused Andreosse her lirst hiishand 
to be strangled and bang'd out of the barres of lits 
window, with a cordc of Silke and goldc woven witli 
her owne hands ; because in bed busincsse she found 
neither his members nor endevours answerable the hope 
shee liad conceived of him, by viewing his stature, 
beauty, youth, and disposition, by which she had 
formerly beene surprised and abused. That acti<ui hath 
in it more violence then passion ; so that on their part 
at least necessity is ever provided for : on our behalfe 
it may happen otherwise. Therefore Plato by his lawo?^ 
did very wisely establish, that before marriages, the 
better to decide it's opportunity, competent Judges 
might be appointed to take view of young men whicli 
pretended the same, all naked : and of maidens hut to 
the waste : in making triall of us, they happily find us 
not worthy their choise : 

Exptrta laUit. madUoqxu loro 

JnffuinOi nfc (af^a Hare coacla tnanu 
DeserU imMles thalamof,^ 

It IS not sufficient that will koepe a lively course : 
weakonesse and incapacity may lawfully breakc wed- 
lock : 

Et quaerendum altunde foret nervositu illud 
Quod posset Zonam soluere virpineam,^ 

^^^ly not, and according to measure, an amorous 
intelligence, more licentious and more active ^ 

^ Mart.1. vii, Epig. Ivii. 8* 

* Catol. Eleg. ixu 27. 
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Si blando nftju^at fupfr^jse laboriA 
]f it caimot outla^t^ labor with pleasure past* 

Blit is it not great impuilency to bring our imperfec* 
tions And tveakenesse, in place whore we desire to please, 
and leave good report and commendation behind us? 
for the little I now* stand in need of, 

ad unutn 

Mollis op>ii. 

Vnable to bold out, oue ouely busio bout, 

I would not importune any one w hom I am to reverence. 

fuffc sufpicariy 

Cuius uluifiium inptJarit ai(as 
ClauJtre lust rum J 

Him of suspitirtn clearc. 

Whom tkize hath bnm^'bt well ueare 

To live nml fifty ) eare. 

Nature should have beene pleased to have made this 
a^re miserable, without making it also ridiculous. I 
liatc to see one for an inch of wretched vigor, which 
enrtainos liim but thrice a week, take-on and swagger 
as tiercely as if he hath some great and lawful 1 dayes* 
workc in his belly ; a right blast or pudeof wiiide : and 
admire his itcliing, so quick and nimble, all in a moment 
to he lubberly squat and benummed. This appetite 
should only belong to the blossom of a prime youth. 
Trust not unto it, thogh you .^ee it second that in- 
defatigable, full, constant and swelling licate, that is 
in you : for truly it will leave you at the best, and 
when you sliall most stand in neede of it. Send it 
ratlior to son^e tender, irresolute and ignorant girle, 
which yet trembleth for feare of the rod, and that wuli 
blush at it, 

Jndum sauffuineo reluti riolarerit osfrOy 

quis rbufy vel mista fubeut u5i /ih'a, muUa 
AIm rosaA 

^ ViP.G. Geer, L iii* 127. 

> IIoR. Car. 1. ii. Od. iv. 22, • Vibg. Aen. 1. xii* G7. 
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As if Ihe Indian Ivory one should taint 
With bloody Scarlet-graine, or Lillies faints 
White entermixt with red with Roses enter-sj>r<‘«l. 


Who can stay untill the next morrow, and not die for 
shame, the disdaiiie of those love sparkling eyes, privie 
to bis faintnesse, dasUrdisc and impertineiicie : 

Et tacUl ftetrt tamen eonuitia cuUus: * 

The face though silent, yet silent upbraydes it : 

he never felt the sweet contentment, and the sense- 
mooving earnestiies, to have beaten and tarnished them 
by the vigorous exercise of an ofliciousand active night. 
\Vhen I have perceived any of them weary of me, I 
have nut presently accused her lightnes : but made 
question whether I had not more reason to quarrell 
with nature, for handling me so unlawfully and un- 
civilly, 

Si non ion^a safii, $i non mmiula ci ana 
iVimirum laptunf vidfnt^ue farucm 
AJotronce quo^ut mentutam i/iitcnfer,* 

and to my exceeding hurt Each of my pieces are 
equally mine, one as another : and no other doth more 
properly make me a man then this* My whole pour- 
traiture I universally owe unto the world. TT.e wise- 
dome and reach of my lesson is all in truth, in liberty, 
in essence: disdaining in the catalogue of my true 
duties, these easie, faint, ordinary and provincial! 
rules. All naturall ; constant and generall ; whereof 
civility and ceremonie are daughters, but bastards. 
We shall easily have the vices of appa ranee, when we 
shall have bad those of essence* When we have done 
with these, we run upon others, if we finde need of 
running. For there is danger that we devise new 
offices, to excuse our negligence toward naturall offices, 
and to confound them. Tho^t it is so, we see that in 
places where faults are bewitch ings, bewitebings are 

' Ovid. Amor, L i* EU viL 21. 

^ Lus. Priap, penul, u ib. yiii* 4* 
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but faults. Tliat amonpr nations, where lawes of seeme* 
lincsse are more rare and slacke, the primitive lawes of 
common reason are better observed : The innumerable 
multitude of so manifold duties, stifling, languishing 
and dispersing our care. 'Hie applying of our selves 
unto sleight matters, witb-draweth us from such as be 
just, Oil how easie and plausible a cour>^e do these 
superficial! men undertake, in respect of ours. 'J'hese 
are hut sliadowcs under which we shroud, and wher- 
with we iwy one another. But we pay not, hut rather 
heapedeht on debt, unto that great and dreadful! judge, 
who tucks up our clouts and rags from about our privie 
parts, and is not squeamish to view all over, even to 
our most inward and secret deformities : a benefici.all 
decencie of our maidenly bashfulnesse, could it debar liim 
of this tainted discovery. To conclude, he that could 
recover or un-besot man, from so scrupulous and verball 
a superstition, should not much prejudice tlie world. 
( )ur life con.sistetli partly in folly and partly in wisedome. 
I lee that writes of it hut reverently and regularly, otmU 
tlie better moitie of it. I excuse me not unto my selie, 
and if I did, I would rather excuse my excuses then 
any fault else of mine : I excuse my selfe of ccrtaine 
liumors, which in iiumher I hold stronger then tliose 
whicli are on my side : In consideration of which 1 will 
say thus much more (for I desire to please all men, 
tliou-'h it lie a har.l matter : Kx»e uiwm homincm acrom- 
nioflnfitm wt tnnlniu mimtm nc sermonum et rohmUitum 
vnridatem: ‘Tliat one man should he applyahle to so 
great variety of manners, speeches and dispoMtions ) 
tliat they are not to blame me, for wliat I cause 
aiictorities received and approved of many ages, to 
utter : and that it is not reason, they should for want 
of rymedeiiy me the dispensation; which ever some 
of our church-men usurpe and enjoy in this season, 
whereof behold here two, and of the most pert and 
cocket amongst them ; 

Jlhntda tll>perfnii\y ni mono fframma tua cst. 

Cn vit J'amy la conUnU ft bifn iraitte* 
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How man 7 others more? 1 love modestie; nor is it 
from judgement that I have made choise of tliis kiiido 
of scandalous speech : His nature hath chosen the same 
for me ; I commend it no more then all formes con- 
trary unto received custome : onely I excuse it : ami 
by circumstances as well general! as particular, would 
qualide the imputation. Well^ let us proceed. ^Vhcncc 
commeth also the usurpation of soveraigne auctority, 
which you assume unto your solves, over those that 
favour you to their cost and prejudice, 

furtiva dtd'U nlgrck niunu^crda 

If she have giv'n by night, 

The stolue gift of delight, 

that you should immediately invest withall the interest, 
the coldnes, and a wedlock authority? It is a free 
bargaine, why do you not undertake it on those terrnes 
you would have them to keope ? There is no pre- 
scription upon voluntarie things. It is against forme, 
yet it is true that 1 have in my time managed tliis 
match (so farre as the nature of it would allow) with as 
much conscience as any other whatsoever, and not 
without some colour of justice : and have given them 
no further testimony of mine affection then I sincerely 
felt: and have lively displaide unto them the decli- 
nation, vigor and birth of the same ; with the fits and 
deferring of it : A man cannot alwayes keope an even 
pace, nor ever go to it alike. I have bin so sp«^riiig to 
promise, that (as I thinke) I have paid more then cither 
1 promised or was due. lliey have found mee faithfull, 
even to the service of their inconstancy : 1 say an 
inconstancy avowed, and sometimes multiplieu. I 
never broke with them, as long as I had any hold, 
were it but by a threds-end : and whatsoever occasion 
they have given me by their ficklcnes, I never fell off 
unto contempt and hatred : for such familiarities, though 
1 attaiue them on most shameful] conditions, yet do 

' Catul. EUg, iv. 146* 
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they bind me unto some constant good-will. I have 
sometime given tliem a taste of choller and indiscret 
impatience, upon occasions of their wiles, sleights, 
close-con vayances, controversies and contesUtions be- 
tweene us ; for, by complexion, I am subject to hastie 
and rash motions, which often empeach my trafhck, 
and rnarre my hargaines, though but meane and of 
small wortli. Have they desired to essay the liberty 
of my judgement, I never dissembled to give them 
fatherly counsel! and biting advise, and slievved myselfc 
ready to scratcli them wljere they itched. If I have 
given tijem cause to complaitie of me, it hat!) bin most 
for finding a Jove in me, in respect of our moderne 
fashion, foolishly conscientious. I Imve religiously 
kept my word in things that I might easily have bin 
dispensed with. 'Hiey then yeelded sometimes with 
reputation, and under conditions, which they would 
easily suffer to bee infringed by the conqueror. 1 
have more then once made pleasure in hir greatest 
efforts strike saile unto the interest of their honor : 
and where reason urged me, armed them against me, 
so that they guided themselves more safely and severely 
i)y my prescriptions, if they once freely yeelded unto 
them, tlien they could have done by their ownc. 1 
have as much as I could endevored to take on my 
sclfe the charge and hazard of our appointments, therby 
to discharge them from all imputation ; and ever con- 
trived our meetings in most hard, strange and un- 
suspected manner, to be the lesse mistrusted, and (in 
my seeming) the more accessible. They arc opened, 
especially in those parts where they suppose themselves 
most concealed. 'ITiings lost feared are lest defended 
and observed. You may more securely dare what no 
man thinks you would dare, which by difficulty be- 
cometh easie. Never had man his approches more 
impertinently genitale. This way to love is more 
according to discipline. But how ridiculous unto our 
people, and of how small effect, who better knowes 
then I ? yet will f not repent me of it : I have no more 
to lose by the matter : 
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— me (abula sneer 
V^otira paries^ indicat uvida, 

Swspendisse potend 
Vestimenta mar is Deo,^ 

By tables of the vowes which I did owe 

Fastened thereto the sacred wall doth showe ; 

I have hunz up my garments water-wet, 

Unto that God whose power on seas is great# 

It is now high time to speake plainely of it. But even 
as to another, 1 would perhaps say ; Mv friend thou 
dotest, the love of thy times hath small affinity with 
faith and honesty : 

' — haee si iu postules 

Jtafione ceria factrt^ »iAi7o plus agas^ 

<2udm li <fci operam, ut cum ratione insanias.^ 

If this you would by reason ccrtainc make. 

You do no more then if the paines you take 
To be Starke mad, and yet to tblnke it reason fit. 

And yet if I were to beginne anew^ it should bee by 
the very same path and progresse.how fruitles.se soever 
it might proove unto me^ Insufficiency and sottish* 
nesse are commendable in a discommendable action. 
As much as I separate my selfe from their humour in 
that, so much I approach unto mine owne. Moreover, 
I did never suffer my selfe to be wholly given over to 
that sport ; 1 therewith pleased, but forgot not my 
selfe# I ever kept that little understanding and dis* 
cretioD which nature hath bestowed on me, for their 
service and mine ; some motion towards it, but no 
dotage. My conscience also was engaged therein, even 
unto incontinency and excesse, but never unto ingrati- 
tude, treason, malice, or. cruelty# I bought not the 
pleasure of this vice at all rates, and was content with 
it^s owne and simple cost# Nullum intra se vitium eM : ^ 
'There is no vice contained in it selfe.^ I hate almost 
alike a crouching and dull lasinesse and a toilesome 

' Hor. Car. 1, i, Qd. v, IS. 

* Ter# Eunuc. act i# sc. 1# « Sen. Epist. xcv. 
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and thorny working:. The one pincheth, the other 
dulleth mee. I love wounds as much as bruses, and 
blood wipes as well as dry-blowes. I had in the practice 
of this solace, when I was fitter for it, an even modera- 
tion betweene these two extremities. Love is a vigilant, 
lively, and blithe agitation ; I was neither troubled 
nor tormented with it ; But heated and distcmpred 
by it. There wee must make a stay ; It is only hurt- 
full unto fooles. A young man demanded of the 
Philosoplier l*anetius, whetlier it would beseeme a wise 
man to be in love ; l^t wise men alone (quoth he) but 
for thee and me that are not so, it were best not to 
engage our selves into so stirring and violent a liumour, 
which makes us slaves to others and contemptible unto 
our selves. He said true, for we ought not entrust a 
matter so dangerous unto a miiide that hath not where- 
with to sustaine the approaches of it, nor effectually to 
quaile the spcach of Agesilaus, Thatwisedome and love 
cannot live together. It is a vaine occupation (’tis 
true), unsecmely, shamefull and lawlesse : But using 
it in tliis manner, I esteeme it wholsome and fit to 
rouze a dull spirit and a heavy body : and asa pbysitian 
experienced, I would proscribe the same unto a man 
of my complexion and forme, as soone as any other 
receipt, to keepe him awake and in strength, when he 
is well in yeares ; and delay him from the gripings of 
old age. As long as we are but in the suburbes of it, 
and that our pulse yet beateth, 

Dum nona canilief, dutn prima el recta loiectui, 

Dam superest lAchtsi quod torqueal, ct pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo deztram tubeunje bactllo,* 

Wliile hosric hairpH are new, and ould-age fresh and straight, 
While Lnchesis hath yet to spin, while I my waight 
Ikare on my fcetc, and stand, without staffc in my hand, 

^V'e had need to bee solicited and tickled, by some 
biting agitation, as tliis is. See but what youth, vigour 
and jollity it restored unto wise Anacreon. And 
Socrates, when hee was elder tlien I am, speaking of an 

‘ Jvv. Sat, lii. 2G. 
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amourous object : leaning (sales bee) slioulder to 
shoulder, and approaching my head unto his, as were 
both together looking upon a bookc, 1 felt, in Irutli, 
a sudden tingling or prickling in iny shoulder, like trie 
biting of some beast, which more then hve dales after 
tickled mee, whereby a coutiiiuall itching glided into 
my heart. But a casuall touch, and that but in a 
shoulder, to enflame, to disteiin>er and to distract 
a minde, enfeebled, tamed and cooled through age ; 
and of all humane niindes the most reformed. And 
why not I pray you? Socrates was hut a man, and 
would neither oe nor sceme to bee other. IMiiloM)|diie 
contends not against iiaturall delights, so that due 
measure bee joyned tborewitli ; and alloweth the 
moderation, not the shunning of them, 'llic efforts ot 
her resistance are employed against strange and basbyd 
or lawlesse ones. She saith that the bodies appetites 
ought not to be encreased by the minde ; and wittily 
adviseth us, that we should not excite our hunger by 
saciety ; not to stuffe, iiistecd of filling our bellies : to 
avoide all jovissance that may bring us to w«ant : and 
sbuuneall meat and drink which may make us hungry 
or thirstie. As in the service of love, shoe appoints us 
to take an object that oiicly may satisfic llie bodies 
neede without once moving the mind, which is not 
there to have any doing, but only to follow ami simply 
to assist the body. But have 1 not reason to thiiike 
tliat these precepts, which (iu mine opinion are else- 
where somewhat rigorous) have reference unto a body 
which doth his office ; and that a dejected one, as a 
weakned stomack, may be excused if be cherish and 
sustaine the same by arte, and by the entcrcouse of 
fantazie, to restore it the desires, the delights and 
blitlmcssc, which of it selfe it hath lost. May we not 
say that there is nothing in us, during this earthly 
prison, simply corporall, or purely spirituall? and that 
injuriously we dismember a living man? that there is 
reason we should carrie our selves in the use of 
pleasure, at least as favourably as we do in the pangs 
of griefe ? For example, it w’as vehement, even unto 
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perfection, in the soules of Saints, by repentance. The 
Itody had naturally a part therein, by the right of their 
combination, and yet might have but little share in the 
cause : and were not contented that it should simply 
follow and assist the afflicted soule : they have tor- 
mented tlie body it selfe with convenient and sharpe 
punishments ; to the end that one with the other, the 
body and tlie soule might a vie plunge man into sorrow 
so much the more saving, by how much the more 
smarting. In like case, in corporal pleasures, is it not 
injustice to qiiaile and coole the minde, and say, it 
must thereunto be entrained, as unto a forced bond or 
servile necessity ? She should rather hatoh and cherish 
them, and oH'er and invite it selfe unto them ; tlie 
charge of swaying rightly belonging to her. Even as 
in my conceit, it is her part, in her proper delights, to 
inspire and infuse into the body all sense or feeling 
which his condition may beare, and indevour that they 
may be both sweet and healthy for him. For, as they 
say, ’tis good reason, that the body follow not his 
ap[)etitcs to tlie iiiindes prejudice or dammage. But 
why is it not likewise reason that the minde should 
not follow hers to the bodies danger and hurt.^ I have 
no otlier passion tliat keeps mee in breath. tV'hat 
avarice, ambition, quarels, sutos in law, or otlier con- 
tentions worke and effect in others who as my selfe 
have no assigned vacation or certaine leisure, love 
would performe more commodiously : it would restore 
me tlie vigilaiicy, sobriety, grace and care of my 
person ; and assure my countenance against tlie 
wrinckled frowns of age (those deformed and wretched 
frownes) which else would blemish and deface the 
same ; it would reduce me to serious, to sound and 
wise studies, whereby I might procure more love, and 
purchase more estimation : it would purge my minde 
from despaire of it selfe, and of its use, acquainting 
the same againe with it selfe : It would divert me 
from thousands of irksome tedious thoughts, and 
nielanclioly carking cares, wherewith the doting idle- 
nesse and crazed condition of our age doth charge 
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and comber us: It would restore and beat, tbouKli 
but in a dreame, the blood which nature forsakcth : 

It would uphold the drooping chinne, and somewhat 
strengthen or lengthen the shrunken sinewos, decaied 
vigour, and dulled lives-blithencsse of silly wretcliod 
man, who gallops apace to his ruine. But 1 am not 
ignorant how liard a matter it is to attaine to such a 
commodity : through weakenesse and long experience, 
our taste is growne more tender, more chuisc and 
more exquisite. IVe challenge most when we bring 
least; we are most desirous to choose when we least 
deserve to be accepted : And knowing our selves to 
bee such, we are lesse hardy and more distrustfull : 
Nothing can assure us to be beloved, seeing our 
condition and their quality. I am ashamed to he 
in the companie of this greene, blooming and boyling 
youth ; 

Cujut in indomifo conrtann'or ini 7 »«ii« Jirmu, 

Qunm nora cohibuf arbor iukaerel : ' 

Wliy should we present our wretchednesse amid this 
their jollity ? 

Possint ut juvena ci$ert /trvidi 

AfuUo non $ine 

Dilapsam in cinera /acem^^ 

That hot youQ^ meo may go on<l see, 

Not without sport and nicry glee, 

Their firo'brauds tum*d to ashes be. 

They have both strctiffth and reason on their side ; 
let us give them place : we have no longer holde fast. 
This bloome of budding beauty loves not to be handled 
by such Hummed and so clomsio hands, nor would it 
be dealt-with by meanes purely materiall or ordinary 
stuffe. For, as that ancient Philosopher answered one 
that mocked him because hee could not obtainc the 
favour of a yongling, whom he suingly pursued : ^ My 
ineud/ quoth he, Hhe hooke bites not at such fresh 
cheese.' It is a commerce needing relation and 
mutuall correspondency : other pleasures that we 
^ Hoa. Bpod* xii. 19. * Hon. Car, L iv. siii, 26* 
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receive may be requitted by recompences of different 
nature ; but this cannot be repaid but with the very 
same kinde of coyne. Verily, the pleasure I do others 
in this sport doth more sweetly tickle my imagination 
then that is done unto me. Now if no generous minde 
can receive pleasure where he returneth none, it is a 
base minde that would have all duty and delights to 
feed with conference tliose under whose charge he 
remaineth. There is no beauty, nor favour, nor 
familiarity so exquisite, which a gallant minde should 
desire at this rate. Now, if women can do us no good 
but in pittie, I had much rather not to live at all 
then to live by alines. I would I had the priviledge 
to demande of them, in the same stile I have heard 
some beg in Italy : Fate bene per voi : ‘ Do some good 
for your selfe’ ; or after the manner tliat Cyrus ex- 
horted his souldiers : ‘ ll'hosoever loveth inee, let 
liim follow mee.’ Consort your selfe, will some say 
to me, with those of your owne condition, whom the 
company of like fortune will yeeld of more easie 
accesse. Oh sottish and wallowish composition ! 

■ — nolo 

Borbam velUre mortno UonO 
I will not puU (tljoiitrli not a fcftrcle), 

AVben bo is dead, a Lion's board. 

Xenophon useth for an objection and accusation against 
Mellon, that in his love he dealt with fading objects. 
I take more sensuall pleasure by onely viewing the 
miituall, even-proporcioned and delicate commixture 
of two yong beauties ; or onely to coiisi«ler the same 
in mine imagination, tlien if my selfe sliould be second 
in a lumpish, sad and disproporcioiied conjunction. 

I resigne such distasted and fantasticall appetites unto 
the Emperour Galba, who medled with none but cast, 
wonie, hard-old flesh ; And to that poore slave, 

0 f/fo rlii/aciant taUm (e cernere p^ssim^ 

Chard^/M muialis ofcula/erre comh. 

Amplecllque mtis corpus mow phi^uc lacerttsr 


» llAiir. 1. X. xc. 9, 


^ Ovid. Pont. 1. i. v. 40, 
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Gods graunt 1 mar bcholde thee in such cnse, 

And kisse thy chang’d locks with my dearest grace, 

And with mine arnics thy limmes not fat embrace. 

And amongst blemishing-deformities, I deeme artificial! 
and forced beautie to bee of the cbiefest. Emanez, a 
young lad of Chios, supposing by gorgeous attires to 
purebase the beauty which nature denied him, came 
to the philosopher Arcesilaus, and asked of him 
whether a wise man could be in love or no. ^ ^ es, 
marrie,' quoth he, 'so it were not with a painted and 
sophisticate beauty, as thine is.* The fowlencsse of 
an old knowne woman is, in my seeming, not so ageil 
or so ill-favoured as one that's painted and sleek e<l. 
Shall 1 bouldly speake it, and not liave my throate 
cut for my labour ? Love is not projHjrly nor naturally 
in season but in the age next unto infancy. 

Quam $i puellarum tnjcr<rc5 cAoro, 

Mire tagacei /alUrd hospiUSf 
Discrimen ob$curum $cluli$ 

Crinibu4t ambi^oque vultu,^ 

Whom if you should in cnie of wonebes place, 

With baire loose-hanging, nnd ambiguous face, 
Strangely the undiscemM distinctiou might 
Deceive a thousand strangers of sharpe sight. 

No more is perfect beauty. For, whereas Homer 
extends it untill such time as the chinne begins to 
bud, Plato himselfe hath noted the same for very 
rare, and the cause for which the Sophister Dion 
termed youthes budding hayres, Aristogitons and 
Hannodii is notoriously knowne. In man-hoode 1 
finde it already to bee somewhat out of date, much 
more in old age. 

Importunm cnim tramuolat aridoi 
Qutreus,^ 

ImpoTtune love doth over die 
The Okes with withered old-age drie. 


• Hob, Cur. 1, h. Od, v. 12. 


< Ih, 1. iv. Od, sill. 9« 
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And Margaret, Queen of Navarre, lengthens much 
(like a woman) the priviledge of women : Ordaining 
thirty yeares to be the season for them to change 
the title of faire into good. The shorter possession 
we allow it over our lives the better for us. Behold 


it's behaviour. It is a princock boy, who, in his 
schoole, knows not iiow far one proceeds against all 
order : study, e.vercisc, custome and practise, are 
paths to insufficiency : the novices beare all the sway. 
Antor ordinem nesnt : ‘Love knowes or keeps no 
order.’ Surely it’s course hath more garbe when it 
is commi.xt with unadvisednes and trouble: faults and 


contrary successes give it edge and gr.ace : so it be 
eager and hungry, it little imporletli wlietlier it bee 
prudent. Oliserve but how he staggers, stumbleth 
and fooleth ; you fetter and shackle him when you 
guide him by arte and discretion, and you force his 
sjicred liberty when you submit him to those bearded, 
grim, and tough-liard hands. .Moreover, 1 often licare 
them display tliis intelligence as absolutely spiritual, 
disdaining to draw into consideration the interest 
which all the sences have in the same. All serveth 


to the purpose. But I may say that I have often seen 
some of us excuse the weaknesse of their minds in 


favour of their corporall beauties ; but I never saw 
them yet, tliat in behalfe of the mindes-beauties, how 
sound and ripe soever they were, would afford an 
helping hand unto a body that never so little falletli 
into declination. Why doth not some one of them 
long to produce that noble Socraticall brood ; or breed 
tliat precious gem between the body and the mind, 
purchasing with the price of her tliighcs a I’liilo- 
sophicall and spirituall breed and intelligence, which 
is the higliest rate she can possibly value them at.^* 
Plato appointeth in his laivs that he wlio nerformeth 
a notable and worthy exploite in warre, during the 
time of that expedition, should not be denied a kisse 
or refused any other amorous favour of whomsoever 
lie sliall please to desire it, without respect either 
of his ill-favourdnes, deformity, or age. M hat he 
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deemeth so just and allowable in commendation of 
Military valour, may not the same be thoiif:ht as 
lawfull in commendation ot some other worth . and 
why is not some one of them possessed with tlie humor 
to preoccupale on hir companions tlie glory of tins 
chaste love ? chaste I may well say : 

nflm si guando ad prcflio rtntum 
Vl quondam itipulU magniis i'\ne riri 6 us lynii 
In cflssum furiO 

If once It come to handy-Kripes ; as preat, 

But forcelcsse fire in stubble ; so his bcate 
Rapctb nmaine, but all in vainc. 

Vices smothered in ones thought are not the woorst 
To conclude this notable commentaries escaped from 
me by a flux of babling^ a flux sometimes as violent 
as hurtfullj 

Vi milium tpon$% ^urtito muntre malumf 
Procurrit caste tirginis ^^remio: 

Quod miierac o 6 h*(< 2 e moili lub veste locatum, 

Dum adventu mairis prosiiit^ excuiitur^ 

Atguc illud pTono pratetps ag'\tur dscursu^ 

Ilu'ic manat triiti coniciui ore ruhorA 
As when some fruit by stealth sent from hir friend, 

From chaste lap of a virgin doth descend, 

Which by hir, under hir soft aprone plast, 

Startiap at mothers comming thence is cast : 

And trillinp downe in baste doth bcad-loug go, 

A guilty blush in hir sad face doth flo. 

1 say that both male and female are cast in one same 
moulde ; instruction and custome excepted, there is no 
great difference betweene them. Plato callcth them 
both indifferently to the society of all studies, exercises, 
charges and functions of warre and peace in his 
Commonwealth. And the Philosopher Antisthenes 
took away al distinction betweene their vertue and 
ours. It is much more easie to accuse the one sexe 
then to excuse the other. It is that which some say 
proverbially : 111 may the Kill call the Oven burnt 
taile. 

^ Tiro* ffeor. 1. iii. 98* 


* Catul. Eltg, i, 19, 



CHAPTER VI 


OF COACIlk^S 

It is easie to verifie, tliat excellent anthers^ writing of 
causes, do not only make use of those which they 
imagine true, but eftsoones of such as themselves be- 
Iceve not : always providerl they have some invention 
and beatitie. 'i'hey speake sufficiently, truly and 
profitably, if they speake ingeniously. We cannot 
assure our selves of tlie chiefe cause : we hudle up 
a many together, to see whether by cliance it shall be 
found in that number : 

!samquf wMrtm dicfre enusa^y 

Son satU ventm plurtSf unde n’f.* 

Enoujrli it is mi one cause to device, 

But more, wlwreof that one may yet arise. 

Will vou demand of me whence this custome ariseth, 
to blesse and say (lod heipe to those that sneese? o 
produce three sortes of wiiide: tliat issuing from he- 
lowe is too undecont; that from tlie mouth implieth 
some rc|>roach of gourmandise ; tlie third is stjeesirig : 
and because it conimeth from the head, and is witiiout 
imputation, we thus kindly entertaine it : smile not at 
this siibtilty, it is {as some say) Aristotlcs. Me 
seemeth to have read in Plutarch (who of all the authors 
I know, liath best cornmixt arte with nature, and 
cou[ded judgement with learning), wliere he yeeldeth 
a reason wliy those which t ravel 1 hy sea do sometimes 
fecle such qualmes and risings of the stomac k, saying, 
that it proceedeth of a kimle of fcare : having found- 
out some reason by which he prooveth that fcare may 

^ Licit. 1. vi. 700, 
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cause such an effect My selfe, who am much subject 
unto it, know well that \lus cause doth nothing eoii- 
cerne me. And I know it, not bv arffiinieiit, l)ut by 
necessary experience, without alleaging wliat some 
liave tolde me, that the like doth often happen unto 
beasts, namely, unto swine, when they are fartliest 
from apprehending any dangers and wliat an arcjiiaint- 
ance of mine hath assured me of hiinselfe, and who is 
greatly subject unto it, that twice or thrice in a tern* 
pestous storme, being surprised witli exceeding foare, 
all manner of desire or inclination to vomit had left 
him. As to that ancient gooil fellow ; Pvim vexaltof 
fjudm ut periculum mi hi succurrerft : * 1 was worse 
vexed then that danger could lielpe me.* I never 
apprehended feare upon the water, nor any where else 
(yet have I often hau just cause offred me, if deatli it 
selfe may give it) wlitch eitlier might trouble or astony 
me. It proccedeth sometimes as well from want of 
judgement as from lacke of courage. All the dangers 
1 have had have beene when mine eyes were wide- 
open, and my sight clearc, sound aud perfect. For 
even to feare, courage is re<|uired. It hath sometimes 
steaded me, in respect of others, to direct and kcepe 
my flight in order, that so it might be, if not without 
feare, at least without dismay and astonishment. In- 
deed, it was moved, but not amazed nur distracted. 
Undanted mindes march furtlicr, and represent diglit, 
not onely temperate, setlcd and sound, but also herco 
and bold. Report we that which Alcibiadcs relatolh of 
Socrates his companion in armes. I found (saith he) 
after the rout and discomfiture of our armie, both him 
and Lachez in the last ranke of those that raime away, 
and with all safety and leasure considered liim, for I 
was mounted upon an excellent good horse, and he on 
foote, and so had we combated all day. 1 noted 
first, how in respect of Lachez, he shewed both discreet 
judgement and undanted resolution : then I observed 
the undismaide bravery of his march, nothing different 
from his ordinary pace : his looke orderly and constant, 
duly observing and heedily judging what ever passed 
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round about liim : sometimes viewing tlie one, and 
sometimes looking on the other both friends and 
enemies, with so composed a matiner, that he seemed 
to encourage the one and menace the other, signify- 
ing, tliat wliosoever should attempt his life must 
purcliase the same or his blood at a high-valued rate ; 
anil tlius tliey both saved themselves, for men do not 
willingly graple with tliese, but follow such as shew or 
fcare or dismay. Lo here the testimony of that re- 
nowned Captaiiie, who teacheth us what wee daily 
tinde by experience, that there is nothing doth sooner 
cast us into dangers then an inconsiderate greedinesse 
to avoide tliem. i^uo thmris luiniu.- ent, eo minus feme 
liericnli est t ‘"ITie lesse feare there is, most commonly 
the lesse danger there is.’ Our people is to blame to 
say such a one fearcth death, when it would signifie 
that he thinkes on it and doth foresee the same. 
Foresight doth equally belong as well to that which 
concerneth us in good as touch us in evill. lo con- 
sider and judge danger is in some sort not to he danted 
at it. I doe not find my selfe sufficiently strong to 
withstand the blow and violence of this passion of 
feare, or of any other impetuosity ; where I once 
therewith vanquished and deterred, I could never 
safely recover my selfe. He that should make my 
inimle forgoe her footing could never bring her unto 
lier place againe. Slie doth over lively sound and 
over deepely search into her selfe, and therefore never 
suffers the wound which pierced the same to be 
throughly cured and consolidated. It liath beeiie 
happy for me that no infirmity could ever yet displace 
her. I oppose and present niy selfe in the best ward I 
have against all charges and assaults that beset mee. 
Thus the first that should beare me away would make 
me unrecoverable. I encounter not two which way 
soever spoile should enter mv hold, there am I open 
and remedilesly drowned. Epicurus saith that a wise 
man can never passe from one state to its contrary, i 
liave some opinion answering his sentence, that he who 
hath once bcene a very foole shall at no time proove 
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verie wise. God sends my cold aiisweraljlc lo my 
cloths, and passions answering the meanes 1 have lo 
indure them- Nature having discovered mcc on one 
side, hath covered mec on the other. Having dis* 
armed me of strength, she hath armed me with in* 
sensibility, and a regular or soft apprehension. 1 
cannot long endure (and lease could in my youth) to 
ride either in coach or litter, or to go in a boat ; and 
both in the Citty and country I hate all manner of 
riding but a horse-back ; And can lesse endure a litter 
then a coach, and by the same reason more easily a 
rough agitation upon tlie water, wliencc commonly 
proceodeth feare, then the soft stirring a man shall 
feele in calme weather. By the same casie gentle 
motion which the oares give, convaying the boat under 
us, I wot not how 1 feele both my head intoxicated and 
my stomacke distempered, as I cannot likewise abide a 
shaking stoole under me. Wlienas cither the saile, or 
the gliding course of the water doth eciualy carry us 
away, or that we are but towed, that gently gliding and 
even agitation doth no whit distemper or hurt me. It 
is an interrupted and broken motion that offends inoe, 
and more when it is languishing. I am not able to dis- 
play its forme. Phisitions have taught mee to bind and 
mrd my sclfe with a napkin or swath round about the 
lower part of my belly as a remedy for this acci<ient, 
which as yet 1 nave not tride, beeing accustome<l to 
wrestle and withstand such defects as are in mce, and 
Ume them by my selfc. Were my memory sufficiently 
informed of them, I would not thinke my time lost 
heere to set down the infinite variety which histories 
present unto us of the use of coaches in the service of 
warre ; divers according to the nations, and different 
according to the ages, to my seeming of great effect 
and necessity. So that it is wondrously strange how 
we have lost all true knowledge of them ; I will onely 
aleadge this, that even lately in our fathers time, the 
Hungarians did very availefully bring them into 
fashion, and profitably set them a work against the 
r urks ; every one of them containing a Targattier and 
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a Mu^skettier, with a certaine number of liarquebiises 
or calivers, ready chartred. and so raiiffod tliat they 
might make good use of them, and all over covered 
with a pavesado after the manner of a Galliotte. ’lliey 
made tlie front of their battaile witli three thousand 
such coaches, and after the Cannon had playd. caused 
them to discharge and shoote ofl’ a volie of small shott 
upon their enemies before they should know or feele 
what the rest of the forces could doe, which was no 
small advancenient ; or if not this, tliey mainely drove 
those coaches aniidde the tliickest of their enemies 
squadrons, with purpose to breake, disroute, and make 
waie through them. Besides the henefitand lielpe they 
might make of tliem in any suspicious or dangerous 
place, to rianke their troupes marcliing from place to 
place ; or in hast to ejicom|)asse, to embarricado, to 
cover or fortitie any lodgcMiient or quarter. In my 
time, a gentleman of quality in one of our frontiers, 
unwealdy and so burly t)f body that bee could linde no 
horie able to beare his waight, and having a quarrell or 
deadly fade in hand, wa< wont to travaile up and down 
in a coach maile after this fashion, and tound much 
ease and good in it. But leave we these warlike 
coaches, as if their nullity were not sufficiently knowne 
by better tokens ; 'llie last Kings of our first race were 
wont to travell in cliariots drawne by foure oxen. 
Mark Antonie was the first that caused him.selfe, 
accompanied witli a minsterell harlot, to be dr.awne by 
Lyons fitted to a coach. So did lleliogabalusafter him, 
naming himselfe Cibele, the motlier ot llie Gods , and 
also by Tigers, counterfeiting <>od Bacchus ; wlm some- 
times would also bee drawne in a coach by two Stagges, 
and an otlier time liy foure mastive dogs ; and by foure 
naked wenches, causing himselfe to bee drawne by 
them in pompe and state, hee being all naked. Ihe 
emperour Firmus made his coach to bee drawne by 
Estriges of exceeding greatnesse, so that bee rather 
seemed to flye then to roule on whceles I he strange- 
nesse of the.se inventions doth bring this other thing 
uuto my fantasie, That it is a kinde of pusilanimity 
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in Monarkes, and a testimony that tl^cv doe not suf- 
ficiently know what they are when they labour to shew 
their worth, and endeavour to appeare unto the world 
by excessive and intolerable expciiccs. A thing which 
in a strange country might somewhat bee excused, but 
amongst his native subjects, wliere liec swayeth all in 
all, heetdraweth from hisdignity the extreamc.st degree 
of honour that hee may possibly attainc unto. As for a 
gentleman in his ownc private house to apparrcl him- 
selfe richly and curiously, I deeme it a matter vaine 
and supernnous ; his house, his housliold, liis traine, 
and his kitcliin doe sufficiently answere for him, 'Jdie 
counsell which Isocrates giveth to his King (in my con- 
ceite) seemeth to carry some reason, when hee willetli 
him to be richly-stored and stately adorned with 
mooveables and houshold-stuife, forsomuch as it is an 
expence of continuance, and which descoiidcth even 
to his posterity or lieires ; And to avoyde all magnifi- 
cences which presently vanish both from customc and 
memory. 1 loved when 1 was a yoiiger brother to set 
mv selfe foorth and be gaye in cloathes, though I wanted 
otner necessaires, and it became nice well : There are 
some on whose backes their rich Robes wcepe, or as 
wee say their rich cloathes are lyned with heavy debts. 
We liaye divers strange tales of our auncient Kings 
frugalitie about their owne persons, and in their gifts : 
great and farre renouned Kings both in credit, in valour, 
and in fortune. Demosthenes mainely conibates the 
law of his Citie, who assigned their publique money to 
be iniployed about the stately setting forth of their 
^nd feasts. He willeth that their magnificence 
should bee scene in the quantity of tall ships well 
manned and appointed, and armies well furnished. 
And they have reason to accuse Theophrastus, wlio in 
his booke of riches esUhlished a contrarie opinion, and 
upholdeth such a quality of expences to be the true 
fruit of wealth and plenty. Tliey are pleasures (saith 
Aristotle) that onely touch the vulgar and basest com- 
munalty, which as scone as a man is satisfied with them, 
vanish out of minde ; and whereof uo man of sound 
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judgement or gravity can make any esteeme. The im« 
ployment of it, as more profitable, just and durable, 
would seeme more royall, worthy and commendable, 
about ports, havens, fortifications and walles ; in sump- 
tuous buildings, in churches, hospitals, colledges, 
mending of heighwayes and streetes, and such like 
moimments ; in which things Pope Gregory the 
tliirteenth shall leave aye-lasting and commendable 
memory unto liis name ; and wherein our Qiieene 
Catherin should witnes unto succeeding ages her 
iiaturall liberality and exceeding bounty, if her meanes 
were answerable to her alfection. Fortune liath much 
spighted mee to hinder the structure and breake-ot! 
the finishing of our new-bridge in our great Citty, and 
before my death to deprive mee of all hope to see the 
groat necessity of it set forward againe. Moreover, it 
appearetli unto subjects, spectators of these triumnhs, 
tliat they have a show made them of their owne riches, 
and that tliey are feasted at their proper charges ; For 
the people doe easily presume of their kings as wee doe 
of our servants, that tliey should take care plenteously 
to provide us of whatsoever wee stand in neede of, but 
that on their behalfe they should no way lay hands on 
it. And therefore the Emperor Gallia, sitting at supper, 
having tiken pleasure to liearc a musician play and 
sing before him, sent for Ins casket, out of which he 
tooke a handful of Crowns and put them into his hand, 
with these wordes: ‘Take this, not as a gift pf the 
puhlique monev,hut of mine owne [iri vale store/ So is it, 
tliat it often coiniiietli to passe, that the common peop e 
have reason to grudge, an<l that their eyes are fedde 
with that which should feede tlieir belly. Liberality 
it selfe, in a soveraigne hand, is not in her owne luster : 
private men have more right, and may clialleiige more 
interest in her. For, taking the matter exactly as it 
is, a King bath nothing that is properly his owne ; 
hee o\veth even liimselfe to others. Authority is not 
given in favour of the authorising, but rather in lavour 
of the autliorised. A superiour is never created for his 
owne profit, but rather for the benefit of tlic infenour , 
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and a Physition is instituted fo/ the sicke, not for him- 
selfe. All Magistracies even as each artC; rejectcth 
her end out of her selfe. Nulla ars in se vemutur : * No 
arte is all in it selfe/ Wherefore the governours and 
overseers of Princes’ childhood or minority, who so 
earnestly endeavor to imprint this vertue of bounty 
and liberality in them, and teach them not to refuse 
any thing, and esteeme nothing so well imployed as 
what they shall give (an instruction winch in my daycs 
I have seene in great credit) either they preferre and 
respect more their owne profit than their masters, or 
else they understand not aright to whom they speake. 
It is too easie a matter to imprint liberality in him that 
hath wherewith plenteously to satisfie what he desireth 
at other men's charges. And his estimation being 
directed not according to the measure of the present, 
but according to the quality of his meanes that exerciseth 
the same, it commeth to prove vaine in so puissant 
hands. Th^ are found to bee prodigall before they be 
liberal!. Therefore it is but of small commendation, 
in respect of other royall vertues; and the onely (as 
said the tyrant Dionysius) that agreed and squared well 
with tyrannic it selfe. I would rather teach him the 
verse of the ancient labourer : 

uXAn oAw Tw 

Not whole sackes, bat by the hand 

A man should 80w his seed i' (he laud. 

That whosoever will reape any commodity by it must 
sow with his hand, and not powre out of a sacke ; that 
corue must be discreetly scattered, and not lavishly dis- 
persed ; and that being to give, or, to say better, to 
pay and restore to such a multitude of people, accord- 

deserved, he ought to be a loyall, 
faithfull, and advised distributer thereof. If the 
liberality of a Prince be without heedy discretion and 
m^ure, I would rather have him covetous and sparing. 
Inn^ly vertue seemeth to consist most in jusUce ; and 
ot all parts of justice that doth best and most belong to 
* Plot, de Alhen* Eras. Ciih iii. cent. i. ad. 32, 
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Kinffs which accompanieth liberality ; for they have it 
particularly reserved to their char^ro ; wliereasall other 
justice they happily exercise tlie same by the inter- 
nnssion of others. Immoderate bounty is a weake 
meane to acquire them ffood will : for it rejecteth more 
people than it obtaineth : i^uo in phires minus 

in mtiKos nti ]msi!<. (fuitl nutem est stultiiuiy quam^ quod 
Hht‘U(er facinSy curare ut id diulius favere non possisf^ 
^ The more you have used it to many, the losse may you 
U'^e it to many more ; and what is more fond than what 
you willingly would doe, to provide you can no longer 
(Joe itr' And if it be emploied without respect of 
merit, it shameth hini that rccoiveth the same, and is 
received without grace. Some Tyrants have been 
sacrificed to t)ie people''^ hatred by the very hands of 
tlio<e whom they had rashly preferred and wrongfully 
advanced : such kinde of men, meaning to assure the 
possession of goods unlawfully and indirectly gotten, if 
tliey shew to hold in contempt and hatred him from 
whom tliey held them, and in that combine themselves 
unto the vulgar judgement and common opinion. I’he 
subjects of a Prince ra^lily excessive in his gifts become 
impudently exces.sive in begging : they adhere, not 
unto reason, but unto example. Verily wo have often 
just cause to blush for our impudency. We are over- 
paid according to justice, when tlie recom ponce equaleth 
our service ; for doc we not owe a kinde of naturall 
duty to our Princes ? If he beare our charge, he doth 
overmucli ; it sufficeth if hee as>ist it : the over-plus is 
called a benefit which cannot be exacted ; for the very 
name of lil>eralitv implyetb liberty. After our fashion 
>ve liave never done ; what is received is no more 
reckoned of : onely future liberality is loved : 'V here- 
fore the more a Prince doth exliaust himselfc in giving, 
the more friends he iinpoverisheth. How should ho 
satisfie intemperate desires which increase according as 
they are replenished? Whoso hath his mindc on tak- 
ing, hath it no more on what he hath taken. Covetous- 
ncsse hath nothing so proper as to bee ungrate full. 

» Cic. OjK h i* 
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The example of Cyrus shal not ill fit this place, for the 
behoofe of our kings of these dales, as a touch-stone, 
to know whether their gifts be wel or ill employed ; 
and make them perceive how much more Ijappily tliat 
Emperour did wound and oppresse them than they doe. 
MTiereby they are afterward forced to exact and borrou 
of their unknowne subjects, and rather of sucli as they 
have wronged and aggrieved than of those they have 
enriched and done good unto ; and receive no aids, 
where any thing is gratitude, except tlie name, t'rocsus 
upbraided him witli his lavish bounty, and calculated 
what his treasure would amount unto if he wore more 
sparing and close banded. A desire surprised him t<i 
justifie his liberality, and dispatcliing letters over all 
parts of his dominions to such great men of bis estate 
whom hee had particularly advanced, iiitrcated every 
one to assist him witli as much money as they could 
for an urgent necessitie of his, and presently to send 
it him by declaration ; when all these count-bookcs or 
notes were brought him, each of his friends supposing 
that it sufficed not to offer him no more than they had 
received of his bounteous liberality, but adding much 
of their owne unto it, it was found that the &aid sum me 
amounted unto much more than the niggardly sparing 
of Croesus. Whereupon Cyrus said : M am no Icsse 
greedy of riches than other Princes, but 1 am rather 
a better husband of them. Y*ou see with what small 
venture I have purchased the un valuable treasure of so 
many friends, and how much more faithfull treasurers 
they are to mee than mercenary men would be, with* 
out obligation and without affection ; and my exchequer 
or treasury better placed than in palter y coafers ; by 
which I draw upon me the hate, the envy and the 
contempt of other Princes.’ llie ancient Emperours 
were wont to draw som excuse, for the superfluity of 
their sports and publike shewes, for so much as their 
authority did in some sort depend (at least in appar* 
ance) from the will of the Komane people ; which 
from all ages are accustomed to be flattered by such 
kinde of spectacles and excesse. 
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But they were particular ones who had bred this 
ciistome to gratifie their con-citizens and fellowes ; 
especially by their purse, by such profusion and 
inaiTiiificence. It was cleane altered when the masters 
and chiefe rulers came once to imitate the same. 
IWnniarum translntio d jmiis dominis ad alienos non 
I'xhtralh videri:^ 'The oassing of money froni 
right osvners to strangers should not seeme liberality.* 
Philip, because his sonne indeavoured bv gifts to 
purchase the good will of the Macedonians, l»y a letter 
seemed to be displeased^ and chid him in this manner : 
' What, woolliest thou have thv subjects to account 
tlice for their purse-bearer, ami not repute thee for 
tbeir King? 'Vilt thou frequent and practise them? 
'1‘hon doe it with the benefits of thy vertuc, not with 
those of thy cofers/ Yet was it a goodly tiling to 
causo a great quantity of great trees, all hranchie 
and greeiie, to bee far brought and planted in plots 
yeehling nothing but dry gravell, representing a 
wilde shady forrest, divided in due seemely pronortion ; 
And the first day to put into the same a thousand 
Kstriges, a thousand Staggcs, a thousand wihle Hoarcs, 
and a thousand Buckes, yeelding them over to bee 
hunted and killed by the common people: the ne.xt 
morrow in the presence of all the assembly to cause 
a hundred great Lions, a hundred Leopards, and three 
hundred huge Beares to be baited and tugged in 
pieces : and for the third day, in bloody manner 
and good earnest, to make three hundred couple or 
Gladiators or Fencers to combate and murder one 
another, as did the Emperour Probus. It was also 
a <TOodly sliew to see those huge Amphitheaters all 
enchased with rich marble, on the outside curiously 
wrought witli curious statues, and all the inner side 
glittering with precious and rare embellishments : 

BnUc^u en m illita porticus auro 

A belt beset with gemtnes behold, 

Behold a walke bedawb'd with gold. 


‘ Cic. Of. I U 
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All the sides round about that f?reat void, replenish 
and invironed from the ground unto the very top with 
three or foure score rankes of steps and seates, likewise 
all of marble covered witli faire cushions : 

Si pudor ft de pulrino sur^at fqueslrlp 
Cuju4 res le^i non 

If shame there be, lot him be gone, he cries 
And from his knightly cushion let him risi*, 

Whose substance to the law doth uot suffice. 

^Vhere might conveniently bee placed an hundred 
thousand men, and all sit at ease. And the plaine- 
ground- wo rke of it, where sporU were to he acted, 
first by Art to cause the same to open and chap in 
sunder with gaps and cranishes representing hollow 
cavemes, which vomited out the beasts appointed for 
the spectacle ; that ended, immediately to overflow it 
all with a maine deepe sea, fraught with store of sea* 
monsters and other strange fishes, all over-laid with 
goodly tall ships, ready rigd and appointed to represent 
a Sea-fight; and thirdly, suddenly to make it smooth 
and drie againe for the combate of Gladiators ; and 
fourthly, being forthwith cleansed, to strewe it over 
with Vermilion and Storax, insteadc of gravell, for tlie 
erecting of a solemne banket for all that infinite number 
of people : the last act of one oncly day. 

' quotifi nos dacendentis arenas 
Vidimus invarteSf ruptaqus vora^ine terras 
£msrsis$e JsraSi st ijsdetn saeps latsbrU 
Aursa cum crocso ersusrunt arbuta libro^ 

Nsc solum noiii sihsstria esmsre monstra 
ContiffU squorsos ; sgo cum csrtantibus ursU 
Spsetani vitulos, st squorum nomine diynum, 

Ssd ds/orme pscus. 

How oft have we beheld wild beasts appeare 
From broken girlfes of earth, upon some perte 
Of sande that did not sinke ? bow often there 
And tbence did golden boughs ore saffron d startc ? 


» JuvEX. Sat. iii. 153. 
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Nor onoly saw wc monstm of the wood, 

Hut I have seeae Sea-calves whom Boares withstood 
And such a kinde of bea.^t as mi^ht be named 
A horse, but iu most foule proportion framed. 

Tliey have sometimes caused an high steepy moun- 
taiiie to arise iu the midst of the sayd Amphitheaters, 
all over-spred witli fruitfull and fiourishiiig trees of 
all sortes, on the top whereof gushed out streames 
of water as from out the source of a purling spring. 
Other times they have produced therein a great tall 
iihip floating up and downe, which of it selfe opened 
and split a sunder, and after it had disgorged from 
out it’s bulke foure or five hundred wild beasts to bee 
baited, it closed and vanished away of it selfe, without 
any visible helpe. Sometimes from oat tlie bottome 
of it they caused streakes and purlings of sweete 
water to spoute up, buhling to the highest top of 
the frame, and gently watriiig, sprinkling and refresh- 
ing that infinite multitude. To keepe and cover them- 
selves from the violence of the wether, they caused 
that huge compasse to be all over-spred, sometimes 
with purple sailes, all curiously wrouglit with the 
needle, sometimes of silke and of some other colour 
in the twinkling of an eye, as they pleased they dis- 
plaid and spred, or drewe and pulled them in againe. 

Q’lninrl* non moJico calrant iptctacula tole 
Vela rtdiicunlur cum renit Hermopenes. 

Though fen'ont Sunne make't holte to see n jilny, 

Wheu iiiinon thieves come, s.nilcs are kept away. 

The nets likewise, which they used to put before the 
people to save them from harm and violence of the 
baited beasts, were woven with golde. 

aaro ^t/oyae torta refulgent 

liti'm. 

Nets with gold eoterlAccd, 

Their shewes with glittriDg graced. 

If any thing bee excusable in such lavish excesse, 
it is where tlie invention and strangenesse breedeth 
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admiration, and not the costlie charpc. Even in those 
vanities, wee may plainely perceive how fertile an<l 
happy those former ages were of other manner of 
wittes then ours are. It hapneth of this kiiule of 
fertilitie as of all other productions of nature. Wee 
may not say wlnat nature employed then the utmost 
of hir power. We goe not, but rather cree[)e atid 
stagger iiere and there t we goe our pace. I iimigine 
our knowledge to bee weako in all senses : wee neither 
discerne far-fonvard, nor see much backward. It 
embraceth little and livcth not long : It is short botli 
in extension of time and in amplenessc of matter or 
invention. 

Vixere /ortfscnU Affammnnm 
sol omnes illachrymabUei 
Vr^nUur^ i^notique hnga 
NocuA 

Doforc crcat Agamemnon and the rest 
Many liv'd valiant, yci are all aupprost, 

Unnioan'd, uoknowue, in darke oblivions nost. 

Et fupern btllum Trojanum et^fnnera Troiac^ 
iluUi alios afu guoque rts cecnure poetat,^ 

Beside the Trojan warre, Troyes funcrall night, 

Of other things did other poets write. 

And Solons narration concerning tvhat he had learned 
of the Aegyptian Priests of their states, long*Iifo and 
manner how to learnc and preserve strange or forraiiie 
histories, in mine opinion is not a testimony to bee 
refused in this consideration. Si iuterminatam in 
omnes pa rtes ma^nitudinem region um vidercfn H 
temporum in quam se mticien^ animus et intendensy ita 
l<Ue longeque peregrinaiury ut nullam oram ullimi videat 
in qua possit insistere: In haec immensitate tn^nifa vis 
tnnum^ra6i7ium appareret /ormarum:^ Mf we behold 
an unlimited greatnesse on ail sides both of regions 
and times, whereupon the mind casting it selfe and 
intentive doth travell farre and neare, so as it sees 

^ Hor, Car. 1. iv. OJ. ix. 25. 

* Lucr. L V. 326. • Cic. Nat. Deo, L u 
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no bounds of what is last, whereon it may insist ; in 
this infinite immensity there would appeare a multi- 
tude of innumerable formes ' If whatsoever hath 
come unto us by report of what is past where true 
and knowne of any body, it would be lesse then 
nothin?, in respect of that which is unknowne. And 
even of this ima?e of the world, which whilest we 
live therein, ?lideth and passeth away, how wretched, 
weake and how short is the knowledge of the most 
curious? Not onely of the particular events which 
fortune often maketh exemplar and of consequence ; 
but of tlie state of miglity common-wealths, large 
Monarkios and renowed nations, there escapeth our 
knowledge a hundred times more then commeth unto 
our notice. ^Ye keepe a coile and wonder at the 
miraculous invention of our artilerie, and amazed at 
tlie rare devise of Printing ; when as unknowne to us, 
other men, and an other end of the world named C'liina, 
knew and had perfect use of both a thousand yeares 
before. If we sawe as much of this vaste world as 
wee see but a least part of it, it is very likely we 
should perceive a pcr|)ctuall multiplicity and over- 
rouling vicissitude of formes. '1‘herein is nothing 
singular and nothing rare, if regard bee had unto 
nature, or to say better, if relation bee had unto our 
knowledge ; which is a w'cake foundation of our rules, 
and which doth commonly present us a right-false 
Image of things. How vaiiiely do we now-adayes 
conclude the declioation and decrepitude of tlje world, 
by the fond arguments wee drawe from our owiie 
weakiiesse, drooping and declination : 

Jamque Qd<0 affacta tst aetaty fffaHqut tdUiS : ^ 

Aod DOW both and land 

So sicke affected stand. 

And as vainly did another conclude IPs birth and youth 
by the vigour he perceiveth in the wits of his time, 
abounding in novelties an invention of divers Arts : 

» LucR. 1. ii. 1159. 
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Veriim ut opinor^ kabtt novitatem summCi recm$que 
Natura ut mundi, nequtpndm exordia cep'xt i 
Quart etiam quaedam artu fjpoliuntur, 

Nunc etiam au^ucuntf nunc addila navi^iis iun< 

Malta 

But all this world is dcw, as ] suppose* 

Worlds nature fresh, nor lot«ly it arose : 

Whereby some arts refined are in fashion 
And many things now to our navigation 
Are added, daily growne to augincntitioa. 

Our world hath of late discovered another (and who 
can warrant us whether it be the last of his hretlircii, 
since both the Damons^ the Sibylles, and all we liavc 
hitherto been ignorant of this?) no Icsso-large, fully- 
peopled, alUthiiigs^yeelding, and mighty in strength 
than ours ; nevcrthelesse so new and infantine, that he 
is yet to learne his A B C. It is not yet lull fifty 
yeeres that he knew neither letters, nor waight, nor 
measures, nor apprell, nor come, nor vines ; But 
was all naked, simply-piire, in Natures lappe, and 
lived but with such meanes and food as his mother- 
nurce aifoorded him. If wee conclude aright of our 
end, and the foresaid Poet of the infancic of his age, 
this late- wo rid shall but come to light when ours shall 
fall into darknesse. Tiie whole Universe sliall fall into 
a palsey or convulsion of sinnowes : one member shall 
be maimed or shrunken, another nimble and in good 

K I feare that bv our contagion we shrill directly 
hrthered his declination and hastened his ruine ; 
and that we shall too dearely have sold him our 
opinions, our new-fangles and our Arts. It was an un- 
polluted, barmelesse, infant world ; yet have we not 
whipped and submitted the same unto our discipline, or 
schooled him by the advantage of our valour or naturdll 
forces ; nor have wee instructed him by our justice 
and integrity, nor subdued by our magnanimity. Most 
of their answers, and a number of the negotiations we 
have had with them, witne^e that they were nothing 
short of US, not beholding to us for any excellency of 

‘ Lucr. h V. 330. 
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natural! wit or perspicuitie concerning pertinency. 
Tiie wonderfull, or as I may call it, amazement-breed- 
ing magniticence of the iiever-like scene cities of Cusco 
and .Mexico, and amongst inlinite such like things, the 
admirable Garden of that King, where all the Trees, 
tlie fruits, the Hearbes and Plants, according to the 
order and greatnesse they have in a Garden, were most 
artificially framed in gold ; as also in his Cabinet ; all 
the living creatures tiiat his (.’ountrey or his Seas pro- 
duced, were cast in gold ; and the exquisite beauty of 
tlieir workes, in precious Stones, in Feathers, in Cotton 
and in Painting, shew that they yeelded as little unto 
us in cunning and Industrie. Hut concerning unfained 
devotion, awefull observance of lawes, unspotted 
integrity, bounteous liberality, due loyalty and free 
liberty, it hatli greatly availed us tliat we bad not so 
much as tliey : Hy which advantage they have lost, 
castway, sold, undone and betraied themselves. 

Touching liardinesse and undainited courage, and as 
for matchlesse constancie, unmooved assurednesse, and 
iindlsmaied resolution against paine, smarting, famine 
ami death it selfe, I will not fearc to oppose tlie 
examples wliicli I may easily fiiide amongst them, to 
the most famous ancient examples we may witii all our 
indiistrie discover in all the Aimales and memories of 
our knowen old M'orld. For as for tliose which have 
subdued them, let them layaside tlje wiles, the policies 
and stratagems which they have emploied to cozen, to 
cuniiy-catch, and to circumvent tliem ; and the just 
a-stonislimcnt wliich those natitms might justly conceive, 
by seeing so unexpected an arrivail of bearded men, 
divers in language, in habile, in religion, in behaviour, 
ill forme, in countenance, and from a part of the world 
so distant, and where they never heard any habitation 
was : mounted upon great and unknowen monsters, 
against those who had liad never so much as scene any 
liorse, and lesse any beast whatsoever apt to beare, or 
taught to carry either man or burden ; covered with a 
shining and harde skiiiiie, and armed with slicing- 
keene weapons and glittering armour : against them. 
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who for the wonder of the plistrinp of a lookinp-pla^se 
or of a plaine knife would have clmni^ccl or piveii in- 
estimable riches in Gold, Precious Stones and Pearles ; 
and who had neither the skill nor the matter wliere- 
with at any leasure they could have pierced our steelc : 
to which you may adde the flashing- tire and Ihuiulriiig 
roare of shotte and Harguebuses ; able to <)uell ami 
daunt even Caesar himselfe, had he bcene so sodaimdy 
surprised and as little experienced as tliey were ; arul 
thus to come unto and assault silly-naked people, saving 
where the invention of weaving of Cotton cloatli was 
knowne and used ; for the most altogether iinanned, 
except some bowes, stones, staves and woodden bucklers; 
unsuspecting poore people, surprised under colour ot 
amity and well-meaning faith overtaken by the curiosity 
to see strange and unknowne things: 1 say, take this 
disparity from the conquerors, and you deprive them 
of all the occasions and cause of so many unexpec ted 
victories. When 1 consider that stcrne*ut)tained 
obstinacy and undanted veliemcnce wherewith so 
many thousands of men, of women and children, do 
so infinite times preseut themselves unto inevitable 
dangers, for the defence of their Gods and liberty : 
This generous obstinacy to endure all extremities, all 
difficulties and death, more easily and willingly, then 
basely to yeelde unto their domination, of whom they 
have so abhominably beene abused : some of them 
choosing rather to starve with hunger and fasting, 
being taken, then to accept food at their enemies 
handes, so basely victorious: I perceive, that whoso- 
ever had undertaken them man to man, without ods 
of armes, of experience or of number, should have 
had as dangerous a warre, or perhaps more, as any we 
see amongst us. 

^Vhj did not so glorious a conquest happen under 
Alexander, or during the time of the ancient Greekes 
and Romanes ? or why befell not so great a cliange and 
alteration of Empires and people under such hands 
^ '^ould gently have polished, reformed and incivilized 
what in them they deemed to be barbarous and rude : 
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or would have nourished and fostered those good seedes 
which nature had there brought foorth : adding not 
onely to the manuring of their grounds and ornaments 
of their cities such artes as we had, and that no further 
tlien liad bcene necessary for them, but tliere-withall 
joynwig unto the originall vertues of the country those 
of tlie ancient Grecians and Romanes? ^Yhat reputa- 
tion and what reformation would all that farre spred- 
ding world have found, if tlie examples, demeanors and 
pollicies wherewith we first presented them had called 
and allured tliose uncorrupted nations to the admiration 
and imitation of verlue, and had established betweene 
them and us a brotherly society and mutuall corre- 
spondency ? How easie a matter had it beene profitably 
to refortne and christianly to instruct minds yet so 
]»ure and new, so willing to bee taught, being for the 
most part endowed with so docile, so apt and so yeeld- 
ing naturall beginnings? Whereas, contrarywise, we 
have made use of their ignorance aJid inexperience, to 
drawe them more easily unto treason, frande, luxurie, 
avarice and all manner of inhumanity and cruelty, by 
tlic example of our life and patterne of our customes. 
Who ever raised the service of marcliandize and benefit 
of traffick to so liigh a rate ? So many goodly citties 
ransacked and razed ; so many nations destroyed and 
made desolate; so infinite millions of barmelcssc 
i.eople of all sexes, states and ages, massacred, ravaged 
and put to the sword ; and the richest, the fairest and 
tlic best part of the world topsiturvied, ruined and 
defaced for the traffick of Pearles and Pemier. Oh 
meclianicall victories, oh base conquest. Never did 
groedv revenge, piiblik wrongs or generall enmities, so 
moodily enrage and so passionately incense men against 
men, unto so horrible hostilities, bloody dissipation, 
and miserable calamities. 

CcrUiiie Spaniardes, coasting alongst the ^ea in 
.coarch of mines, fortuned to land in a very fertile, 
pleasant and well peopled country, unto the inhabitant-s 
whereof they declared their intent and shewed their 
accustomed perswasions ; saying, 'lliat they were quiet 
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and well-meaninj? men, comnnng from farre-coiintries, 
heiug sent from tlie King of Castile, the greatest King 
of tlie habitable earth, unto n*hom the Rope, repre- 
sentiiig God on earth, Iiad given tlie principality of all 
the Indies. Tliat if tliey would become tributaries to 
him, they should bee most kindly used and courteously 
entreatea. They required of them victuallcs for tlieir 
nourishment, and some gold for the behoofc of certaine 
Physicall experiments. Moreover, they declared unto 
them the beleeving in one onely God and the tnieth of 
our religion, which they perswaded them to embrace, 
adding thereto some minatorie throates. Whose 
answer was this : That happily they might be ejuiet 
and well meaning, but tbeir countenance shcweil them 
to be otherwise : As concerning their King, since he 
seemed to beg, he shewed to be pooro and needy ; And 
for the Pope, who had made that distribution, lie ex- 
pressed himselfe a man loving disscution, in going 
about to give unto a third man a thing wOiich was not 
his Dwne, so to make it questionable and litigious 
amongst the ancient possessors of it. As for victuallcs, 
they should have part of their store; And for gohl, 
they had but little, and that it was a tiling they made 
very small accoumpt of, as meerely unprofitable for the 
service of their life ; w'hcrcas all their care was but 
how to passe it happily and pleasantly, and therefore, 
what quantity soever they should findo, that onely ex- 
cepted which was employed about the service of their 
Gods, they might bouldly take it. As touching one 
onely God, the discourse of him bad very well pleased 
them ; but they would by no meanes change their 
religion under which they had for so long time lived 
so happily 5 and that they were not accustomed to take 
any counsell, but of their friends and acquaintance. 
As concerning their menaces, it was a sign© of want of 
judgement to threaten those whose nature, condition, 
power and meanes was to them unknowne. And 
therefore they should with all speed hasten to avoid 
tneir dominions (forsomuch as they were not wont 
to admit or take iu good part the kindnesses and. 
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remonstrances of armed people, namely, of strangers) 
otlicrwise they would dcale with them as tliey had done 
with such others, shewing them the heads of certaine 
men sticking upon stakes about their Citie, which had 
lately bcene executed. Loe here an example of the 
stammering of this Infancy. 

Hut so it is, neither in this nor in infinite other 
places, where the Spaniards found not the marchandise 
they sought for, neither made stay or attempted any 
violence, whatsoever other commodity the place yeelded : 
witiiesse my Canibales. Of two the most mighty and 
glorious Monarkes of that world, and peradventure of 
all our Westerne parts, Kings over so many Kings, the 
last they deposed and overcame ; He of Peru, having 
hy them been taken in a battell, and set at so excessive 
a ransome that it exceedeth all beliefe, and that truely 
paide : and by his conversation having given them 
apparaiit signes of a free, liberall, undanted, and 
constant courage, and declared to be of a pure, noble, 
and well comj)osed understanding ; a humour possesse(l 
the conquerors, after they had most insolently exacted 
from him a Million three hundred five and twenty 
thousand, and five hundred waights of golde, besides 
the silver and other precious things, which amountei 
to no lesse a summe (so that their horses were all shood 
of ma.S8ive gold), to discover (what disloyalty or 
treachery soever it might cost them) what the remainder 
of this Rings treasure might be, and witliout control- 
ment enjoy whatever he might have hidden or 
concealed from them. Which to compasse, they 
forged a false accusation and proofe against him, that 
hee practised to raise his province.s, and intended to 
induce his subjects to some insurrection, so to procure 
his liberty. Whereupon, by the very judgement ot 
those who had complotted this forgery and treason 
against him, hee was condemned to be piiblikely 
hanged and strangled ; having first made him to 
redeemc the torment of being burned alive by the 
baptisme which at the insbint of Ins 
charity they bestowed upon him ; a horrible and the 
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like never heard of accident, which neverthelosse lie 
undismaiedly endured with an unmoved manner and 
truly-royall gravity' without ever contradicting liim- 
selfe either in countenance or speerli. And tiien, 
somewhat to mitigate and circumvent those silly 
unsuspecting people, amazed ami astonislied at so 
strange a spectacle, they counterfeited a great mourn- 
ing and lamentation for his death, and ap|iointcd his 
funeralls to bee solemnely and sumptuously celebrated. 

The other King of Mexico, having a long time 
manfully defended his besieged city, and in the tedious 
siege shewed whatever pinching-sufferance and reso- 
lute-perseverance can effect, if ever any couragioiis 
Prince or warre-like people shewed tlie same ; and his 
disastrous successe having delivered him alive into his 
enemies hands, upon conditions to bee used as heseenu'd 
a King : who during the time of his imprisonment did 
never make the least shew of any thing unwortliy 
that glorious title. After which victory, the .Spaniards, 
not finding that quantitie of gold they had promised 
themselves, when they had ransacked and ranged all 
corners, they by meanes of the cruellest tortures and 
hornblest torments they could possibly devise, begantie 
to wrest and draw some more from such prisoners as 
they had in keeping. But unable to profit any tiling 
that way, finding stronger hearts than their torments, 
they in the end fell to such moody outrages, that, con- 
trary to all law of nations and against their solemiic 
vowes and promises, they condemned the King him- 
selfc and one of the chiefest Princes of his Court, to 
the Kacke, one in presence of another: the Prince, 
environed round with hot burning coales, being over- 
come with the exceeding torment, at last in most 
pitious sort turning his dreary eyes toward his Master, 
as if hee asked mercy of him for tliat hee could endure 
no longer ; I he king, fixing rigorously and fiercely his 
lookes upon him, seeming to upbraid him with his 
remisnesse and pusilanimity, with a sterne and setled 
voyce uttered these few words unto him : ‘ \Vliat 
Bupposest thou I am In a cold bath ? am I at more ease 
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than thou art?’ Whereat the silly wretch immedi- 
ately tainted under the torture, and yeelded up the 
ghost. 'I'he king, half rosted, was carried away : Not 
so much for pitty (for what ruth could ever enter so 
barbarous mindes, who upon tlie furnished information 
of some odde piece or vessell of polde they intended to 
get, would broyle a man before tlieir eyes, and not 
a man onely, but a king, so great in fortune and so 
renowned in desert ?), but for as much as his unmatched 
constancy did more and more make their inhumane 
cruelty ashamed, they afterwards hanged him, because 
he liad couragioiisly attempted by armes to deliver 
himselfe out of so long captivity and miserable sub- 
jection ; wliere he ended his wretched life, worthy an 
liigli minded and never danted Prince. At another 
time, in one same fire, they caused to be burned all 
alive foiire hundred comnmu men and threescore 
principall Ixjrds of a Province, whom by tlie fortune of 
warro tliey had taken prisoners, 'lliese narrations we 
have out of tlieir owne bookes, for they do not onely 
avouch, hut vauntingly piildish them. May it bee they 
doe it for a testimony of their justice or zcale toward 
their religion? \’erily they are wayes over-different 
and enemies to so sacred an ende. Had tliey proposed 
unto tliemselvcs to enlarge and propagate our religion, 
tliey would have considered tliat it is not amplified by 
possession of lands, but of men ; and would liave heeiie 
satisfied witli such slaiigliters as the necessity of warro 
liriiigetli, without indifferently adding thereunto so 
bloody a butchery as upon savage beasts, and so 
universall as fire or sword could ever atUiuie unto ; 
having purposely preserved no more than so 
miserable bond-slaves, as they deemed might suffice 
f.ir tlie digging, working and service of their mines; 
So that divers of tlieir chieftains have beene executed 
to death, even in the places they had conquered, by 
the appointment of the Kings of Castile, justly oftended 
at tlie scld-seene horror of their barbarous demeanours, 
and well nigh all disesteemed, contemned and hated. 
God hath meritoriously permitted that many of their 
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^cat pillages and ill-gotten goods liav*e eitlier heeiie 
swallov^ed up by the revenging Seas in trans|iortini: 
them, or consumed by the intestine warrus and civill 
broiles wlierewitli themselves have devoured one 
another ; and the greatest part of tlicin liave been 
over-wlielmcd and buried in tlie bowels of the earth, 
ill the very places they fauii<l them, witlinnt any Iniit 
of their victory. Touching the ohjeclioii which some 
make, tl)at tlie receipt, namely in the hands ol so 
thrifty, wary and wise a Prince, doth so little answer 
the forcconceived hope which was given unto his pre- 
decessors, and the said former aboundance of ricljes, 
they met withall at the first discovery of tliis iiew-ftinnd 
world (for although they bring home great <)u.intity of 
gold and silver, we perceive the same to he nothing, in 
respect of what might be expected tlience), it may be 
answered, that the use of money was there altogether 
uuknowne ; and consequently that all their gold was 
gathered together, serving to no other purpose than 
for shew, state and ornament, as a moovalde rescrveil 
from father to sonne by many puissant Kings, who 
exhausted all their mines to collect so huge a hcajie of 
vessels or statues for the ornament of their remples. 
and embellishing of their Pallaces; whereas all our 
gold is employed in commerce and traffickc betweene 
man and man. Wee mince and alter it into a thousand 
formes ; wee spend, wee scatter and disperse the same 
to severall uses. Suppose our Kings should thus gather 
and heape up all the gold they might for many ages 
hoard up together, and keepe it close and untouched. 
Those of the kingdome of Mexico were somcivhat more 
encivilized, and better artists, than other nations of 
that world. And as wee doe, so judged they, that this 
Universe was neare his end, and tooke the desolation 
wee brought amongst them as an infallible sigiie of it. 
They beleeved the state of the world to bee divided 
into five ages, as in the life of five succeeding Suunes, 
whereof foure had already ended their course or time ; 
and tlie same which now shined upon them was the 
fifth and last The first perished together with all 
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otlier creature?, by an universal! iiiuiuiation of waters. 
The second by the fall of the heavens upon us, which 
stifled and overw helmed every living thing : in which 
age tliey affirme the Giants to have beene, and shewed 
the Spaniards certaine bones of them, according to 
whose proportion the stature of men came to bee of 
the heiglit of twenty handfuls. The third was con- 
sumed by a violent lire, which burned and destroyed 
all. The fourth by a whirling emotion of the ayre and 
windcs, whicli with the violent fury of it selfe remooved 
and overthrew divers liigh inonntaines : .saying that 
men dyed not of it, but were transformed into Munkeis. 
(Uh what impres-sions doth not the weakenes.se of 
mans beliefe admit?) .After the consummation of this 
foiirtli Sunne, tlie world continued five and twenty 
yearcs in perpetuall darkenesse, in the fifleenth of 
which one man and one woman were created, wl)o 
renewed the race of man-kinde. 'I'en yeares after, 
upon a certaine day, the Sunne ap|)eared as newly 
created, from which day beginneth ever since the 
calculation of tlieir yeares. On the third day ot wliose 
creation, died their ancient Gods, tlieir new ones have 
day by day beene borne since. In what manner this 
last Sunne shall perish, my aucthor could not Icarne 
of them. But their number of this fourth change doth 
jumpe and meete witli that great conjunclioti of tlie 
Starres which eight hundred and odde yeares since, 
according to the Astrologiaiis supposition, produced 
divers great alterations and strange novelties in the 
world. Concerning the proud pompe and glorious 
magnificence by occasion of which 1 am fallen into tliis 
discourse, nor Grece, nor Koine, nor Aegijit, can (ln*e 
it in profit, or difficultie or nobility) equall or compare 
^uiidrie and divers of their workes. 'Hie cawcv or 
liigh-way which is yet to bee seeiie in Peru, erected by 
the Kings of that countrie, stretching from the city of 
Quito unto that of Cusco (coiiUiniiig three hundred 
leagues in lengtli), straight, even, and line, and twentie 
paces in breadth curiously paved, raysed ou botli sides 
with goodly high inasonrie-walles, all along which, 
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ou tlie iuner side, there are two continuall running 
streames, pleasantly beset with beauteous trees, wliicli 
they call Moly. In framinff of which, where they 
mette any mountaines or rockes, they have cut, raised 
and levelled them, and filled all hollow places with 
lime and stone. At the ende of every dayes journey, 
as stations, there are built stately great j)allace>, 
plentiously stored with all manner of good victuals, 
apparrell and armes, as well for daylie way-fairing men 
as for such armies that might hapoen to j)asse that l^ ay. 
In the estimation of which worKe I have especially 
considered the difficulty, which in that place is par- 
ticularly to bee remembred. For they built witli no 
stones that were lesse then ten foote square : they had 
no other meancs to cary or transport them then by 
meere strength of armes to draw and dragge tliu 
carriage they needed : they had not so much as the 
arte to make scaffolds, nor knew other devise then to 
i*aise so much earth or rubbish against their building 
according as the worke riseth, and afterward to take it 
away againe. But returne we to our coaches. In 
steade of them and of all other carrying beastes, they 
caused themselves to be carryed by men, and upon 
their shoulders. I'his last King of reru, the same day 
hee was taken, was thus carried upon rafters or beanies 
of massive Goldc, sitting in a fairc chaire of state, 
likewise all of golde, id the middle of his battailo. 
Looke how many of his porters as were slaine to make 
him fall (for all their endevour was to take him alive) 
so many others, and as it were avyo, tooke and under- 
went presently the place of the dead ; so that they 
could never be brought down or made to falle, what 
slaughter soever was made of those kiude of people, 
untill such time as a hors 
him by some part of bis 
the ground* 


man furiously ranne to ^ke 
body, and so pulled him to 
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OP THE INCOM-MODITIE OF CRKATNESSB 

Sjncb we cannot attaiiie unto it, let us revenue our 
selves with ratling ajn^inst it : yet is it not absolute 
railing to lindc fault with any tiling : There are defects 
found in all things, how faire soever in show and 
desirable they be. It hatli generally this evident 
advantage, that whenever it pleaseth it will decline, 
and liatli well-nigh the choise of one and other con- 
dition. For a man dotli not fall from all heights ; 
divers there are whence a man may descend without 
falling. Verily, me seemeth that we value it at too 
liigli a rate, and pri2C over-deare the resolution of those 
wliorn we have either seciie or heard to have con- 
temned, or of tlieir owiie motion rejected the same. 
Her essence is not so evidently commodious but a man 
may refuse it without wonder. Indeed I finde the 
labour very hard in suffering of evils; but in tlie 
contentment of a meane measure of fortune and sliun- 
ning of greatnesse, therein I see no great ditficiilty. 
In my conceit it is a vertue whereunto my selfe, who 
arn but a simple ninny, miglit easily attnine, and with- 
out great contention. What shall they doe wlio would 
also bring into consideration the glory wliich accom- 
panieth this rcfusall, wherein may fall more ambition 
then even in the desire and absolute enjoying of great- 
nesse ? For somuch as ambition is never better directed 
according to it selfe then by a straying and unfre- 
quented path. I sharpen my courage toward patience, 
and weaken the same against desire. I have as mucli 
to wish for as another, and leave my wislies as much 
liberty and indi'^cretion ; but yet it never came into 
my ininde to wish for Empire, for Royalty, or eminency 

us 
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of high and commatnling fortiinos. I aime not that 
way: I love my selfe too well. Wlipii I tliinkc to 
grow, It is but meanly, with a forced and coward 
advancement, fit for me; yea in resolution, in wise- 
dome, in health, in beauty, and also in riches. But 
this credite, this aspiring rcpuUtion, this ovcrswaying 
authority, suppresseth my imagination. And cleanc 
opposite to some other, I should jieradventure love 
my selfe better to be the second or third man in IVrigot 
then the first in Paris; At least, without faining, I 
liad rather he the tlurd man in Paris then the first in 
charge. I will neither contend with an I’.sher of a 
doore, as a silly unknowen man ; nor with gaping anil 
adoration make a Lane through tlic throng as I passe, 

I am enured to a meane calling ; mediocrity l)t*st litteth 
me, as well by my fortune as by mine owiie luiinor. 
And I have shewed by the conduct of my life and 
course of my enterprises, that I have rather sought to 
avoid then otherwise to embrace beyond the degree of 
fortune that at my birth it pleased (lod to call me unto. 
Each iiaturall constitution is equally just and casie, 
My mhide is so dull and slowe that I measure not good 
fortune according to her height, hut rather according 
to her facility. And if my li-art lie not great enough, 
it is ratably free and open, and who biddeth me bouldly 
to publish my weaknesse. Should any w ill me, on the 
one part, to conferre and consider the life of L. Thurins 
Balhus, a worthy gallant man, wise, faire, goodly, 
healthy, of good understanding, richly plentious in all 
maner of commodities and pleasures, leading a quiet 
easefull life, altogether his owne, with a mindc armed 
and well prepared against death, superstition, grlcfes, 
cares and other encombrances of humane necessity ; 
dying in his old age in an honourable battell, with his 
weapons in his hand, for the defence of his countrie ; 
and on the other side the life of M. Regulus, so high 
and great, as all men know, together with his admir- 
able and glorious end : the one unmentioiied and with- 
out dignity, the other exemnlare and wonderful! 
renouned : truly I would say what Cicero saith of it, 
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had I the gift of well^speakin^ as hee had. But if I 
were to sute tliem unto mine, I would also sa 7 that the 
former is as much agreeing to my quality, and to the 
desire I endevour to conforme my quality unto, as 
the second is farre beyond it. That to tliis 1 cannot 
attaine but by veneration ; and to the other 1 would 
willingly attaine by custome. But returne we to our 
tempo rail greatnesse, whence we have digressed. 1 am 
distasted of all mastry, both active and |iassive. Otaues, 
one of the seaven that by right might chalenge the 
crowne or pretend the Kingdome of Persia, ro.solved 
upon such a resolution as 1 should easily have done tlie 
like, which was, that he utterly renounced all maner 
of claiine lie might in any sortpreUmd unto tliat crowne 
to his fellow competitores, were it either by election 
or chance : alwayes provided that both himselfe and 
all his might live in that Empire free from all sub- 
jections and exempted from all maner of commande- 
ment, except tliat of the ancient lawes ; and might 
both cliallenge all liberty and enjoy all immunities 
that should not prejudice them : being as impacieiit to 
conunaml as to be commanded. Tlie sharpc.st and 
most diheile profession of the world is (in mine opinion) 
wortliily to art and play the king. 1 excuse more of 
their faults then coininoiily other men doe ; and tliat 
in consideration of the downe-beariiig waight of their 
immense charge, which much astoiiishetli me, It is 
a very liard ta>k to keep a due measure in so un- 
measurable a power. Yet is it, that even with tho>e 
that are of a losse excellent nature it is a singular 
incitation to vertuc to be seated in such a place where 
you shall doe no maner of good that is not registred 
and recorded, and where the least wel-dooingexteiideth 
to so many iiersons, and where your sufficiency (as that 
of I^reacliers) is principally directed to the people , a 
weake and partiall judge, easily to be beguiled, and 
easie to be pleased. There are but few things ot 
which we may give a sincere judgement ; for there be 
very few wherein in some sort or other we are not par- 
ticularly interessed. Superiority and inferiority, 
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maistry and subjection, are joyiitly tied unto a natural 1 
kinde of envy and contej^tation ; they must perpetually 
enter-spoile one another. I bcleeve neitlier the one 
nor the other concerning hir coiiij)anions riglits : let 
us suffer reason to speake of it, which is inflexible and 
impassible, when or how we shall make an end. I was 
not long since reading of two Scottish hookes striving 
upon this subject. The popular makes tlje King to be 
of worse condition then a Carter ; and he that extolletli 
Monarchy placeth him both in po^ver and soveraignty 
many steps above the Goils. Now the incommodity of 
greatnesse, which here I have undertaken to note and 
speake of (upon some occasion lately bcfalne nice), is 
this: Tliere is peradventure nothing more pleasing to 
the commerce of men then the Essayes which we 
through jealousie of honour or valour make one against 
another, be it in the exercise of the body or riiinde : 
wherein soveraigne greatnesse hath no true or essential! 
part. Verily, it hath often seemed unto njc, that 
through over*much respect Princes are therein used 
disdainefully and treated injuriously ; For the thing 
whereat (in my youth) I was infinitely offended was, 
that those which were trained and schooled witli mec, 
should forbeare to doe it in good earnest, because tlicy 
found me unworthy to bee withstood or to resist their 
endevours. It is that we dayly sec to happen unto 
them ; every man flnding himselfc unworthy to force 
himselfe against them. If one perceive them never so 
little affected to have the victory, there is none but 
will strive to yeeld it them, and that will not rather 
wrong his glory then offend theirs : no man iniployeth 
more diligence then needs he must to serve their 
honour. Mliat share have Princes in the throng, 
\?here all are for them ? Mee thinks I see those 
Paladines of former ages presenting themselves in 
joustes, tiltings and combats, with bodies and armes 
enchanted. Brisson running against Alexander, couu* 
terfeited bis course ; Alexander chid him for it ; but 
he should have eaus^ him to be whipt For this con- 
sideration was Carneades wont to say, that ^Princes 
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children Icarn’t nothing aright but to matmage and 
ride hoi-ses ; forsomuch as in all other exercises every 
man yeeldeth and giveth tliem tlie victory ; but a 
liorse, who is iieytlier a flatterer nor a Couj-tier, will 
as soone throw the child of a King as the son of 
a base porter.’ Homer hath beene forced to con- 
sent that \’oims (so sweet a saint and delicate a God- 
desse) should be hurt at the siege of Troy, thereby to 
ascribe courage and hardinesse unto lier, (jualities never 
>ecne in those that are exempted from danger. The 
Gods themselves are fained to be angry, to feare, to be 
jealous, to grieve, to shew passion, and he subject to 
mortall sense, thereby to honour them with the vertues 
which tlie Poets and Philosophers invent amongst us : 
Nay, tliey are supposed to ruiine away, and to have a 
feeling of all onr imperfections. W'hodoth not partici- 
pate botli hazard and difficulties, cannot justly pretend 
interest in the honor, or challenge share in the pleasure 
that followeth dangerous actions or liazardous attempts. 
It is pitty a man should be so powerfull, that all thinp 
must yeeld and give place unto liim. Such as arc in 
so liigli emincticy of greatnesse, their fortune rejects 
society and conversation too farre from them: she 
placctli them in over remote ami uncouth places. '1 his 
easefiill life ami plausible facility to bring all under, 
ami subject metis mindes, is an enemy to all manner of 
pleasure. It is a kimle of sliding, and not a going : It 
is to sleepe ami not to live. Conceive man accompanied 
with omnipotcncy, you overwhelme him : be must 
in begging maiinor crave some empeacbment ami re- 
sistance of you. His being and his good is in w^ant and 
indi"ence. Their good tjualities are dead and lost, for 
they” are not heard but by comparison, and they are 
excluded : they have little knowledge of true praise, 
being beaten with so continuall and uniforme an ap- 
prol)ation. Have they to doe witli the simplest of tlieir 
subjects? 'I'hey have no meane to take ailvantage of 
him if he but say, It is because he is my King, be sup- 
poseth to liave’ sufficiently expressed, and you must 
umlerstaml that in so saying be hath lent a helping hand 
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to overthrow hintselfe. Jliis quality }i»p()re>svlli urnl 
coiisumeth all other true and cssoiitiall qualitie*^ : thoy 
are even drowned in the Royalty ; whicli {fives tl»eni tio 
leave to make the offices of their charge to prcvaile, 
except in such actions as directly conrerne and stead 
the same. To be a King is a matter of that consequence, 
that onely by it he is so. That strange {flimnu ring 
and eye-dazeling light which round about onvironeth, 
overcasteth and hideth from us : or wcake sight is 
thereby bleared and dissipated, as beeing tilled and 
obscured by that greater and further-spredding bright- 
nesse. The Senate allutted the honour and prize of 
eloquence unto Tiberius ; he refused it, supnosing that 
if it had beene true, he could not revenge hirnselfe of 
80 limited and partial! judgement. As we yceld Princes 
all advantages of honor, so we aucthori/e tlieir defects 
and sooth-up their vices ; not onely bv approbation, lint 
also by imitation. All Alexanders followers hare their 
heads sideling, as he did. And such as flattered Diony* 
sius in his owne presence did run and jiistlc <inc 
another, and citlier stumbled at or over-tlircw wliat 
ever stood before their feete, to inferre that they were 
as short-siglitcd or spur-blindc as he was. Natural! 
imperfections have sometimes served forcoinmondation 
and favour. Nay, I have scene deafnessc affecte<l. Am! 
because the maister hated his wife, Plutarch hath seen 
courtiers to sue a divorce of theirs, whom they loved 
very well. And which is more, paillardise and all 
mailer of dissolution hath thereby beene held in credit ; 
as also disloyalty, blasphemy, cruelty, heresic, supersti- 
tion, irreligion, wantonnosse, and worse, if worse may 
be. Yea, by an example more dangerous then tliat of 
Mithridates his flatterers, who for so much as their 
taster pretended to have skill in phisick and aspired 
to the honor of a good Physition, came to him to have 
their members incized and cauterized. For these others 
suffer to have their scales cauterized ; a much more 
precious and nobler part then the body. Hut to end 
where I began : Adrian the Emperor, debating with 
Favormus the Philosopher about the interpretation of 
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some word, Favorinus did scone yeeld the victory unto 
}iim, his friends finding fault with him for it : ‘ you 
but jest, my masters * (quoth he) ; ‘ would you not have 
liim to be much wiser than I, who hath the absolute 
command over thirty lemons?' Augustus writ some 
verses against Asinius Pollio, which Pollio Iiearing, he 
said, * I will hold my peace ; for it is no wisedoine to 
contend in writing with him who may proscribe/ And 
they had reason ; for Dionysius, because he could not 
e({uall Philoxenus in poe'^ie, nor match Plato in dis- 
course, comlemiied the one to the stone-quarries, and 
sent the otlier to bee sold as a slave in the He of 
Aegina, 



CHAri'ER VI IT 


OF THE AKT OF CONK^RIIINO 

It is A custome of our law to condemne some for iha 
warning of otliers. To condemne them because they 
have misdone were folly, as saith Plato. For what 
once done can never be undone : but they arc con- 
demned to the end that they slioiild not offend at^aine, 
or that others may avoide tlie exam])le of their odcnce. 

* He who is hanged is not corrected, hut others by him/ 
Even so doe I. My errors are sometimes naturall, in- 
corrigible, and remedilesse. Hut whereas honest men 
profit the Common wealth in causing themselves to be 
imitated, 1 shall happily benefit the same in making 
my selfe to be evitated. 

Nonne vide$ Albi ut mal} rlrat^fiUuif utqu€ 

Batriu tnopsf ma<fnum documtntumf ne patriam rem 
Ptrdtrt 5m# 

Doe you not see how that mans sonne lives badly, 

That man's a beggar by bis spcDdioe madly ? 

A lesson great, tlut none take joy : His patrimony to destroy. 

By publishing and accusing my imperfections, some 
man may perad venture learne to feare thorn. The 
parts I most esteeme in my selfe, reape more honor 
by accusing then by commending my selfe. And that’s 
the cause I more often fall into them agaiue and rest 
upon them. But when all the cardes be told, a man 
never speakes of him-selfe without losse. A mans own 
condemnations are ever increased : praises ever de- 
creased. There may be some of my complexion, who 
am better instructed by contrariety then by simili- 
tude ; and more by escaping then by following. Cato 

* Hob. iSer. 1. i. sect. iv. 109, 

195 
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senior had a speciall regard to this kind of discipline 
when lie said that wisemen liave more to learue of 
fooles tlien fooles of wisemen. And that ancient player 
on the Lyra, whom Pausaiiias reporteth to have beene 
accustomed to compell his schollers sometimes to goe 
liearc a bad Player, who dwelt right over-against him, 
where tliey might learne to hate his discords and false 
measures." 'J'he horror of cruelty draws me neerer 
unto clemency then any patterne of clemency can 
possibly win me. A cunning rider or skilful! horse- 
man doth not so properly teach me to sit well on horse- 
backe, as dotli one of our Lawyers, or a Venetian bv 
seeing him ride. .And an ill manner of speech doth 
better reformc mine then any well polished forme of 
.speaking. The sottish countenance of another dotli 
daily advertise and forewarne me ; that which pricketh, 
toucheth, and rouzelh better, then that which deiighteth. 
'I’hese times arc tit to reforme us backward, more by 
ilissenting then bv consenting ; more by difference then 
by accord. Heitig but little instructed by good ex- 
amples, I make use of bad ; tlie lesson of which is 
ordinary. I have endeavoured, nay I have laboured, 
to yeohi my selfc as pleasing and affable as I saw others 
peevish and froward ; as constant, as I saw others 
variable ; as gentle and milde, as I pereeived otliers 
intracUble and wild ; and as good and honest, as I 
(lisceniCMl ollu^rs wicked and disljoiiest. But I pn^jiosed 
certaiiie invincible measures unto my selfc. The most 
fruitfiill and iiaturali e.xercise of our spirit is, in my 
selfe-pleasiiig conceit, conference. Tlie use whercot 1 
tindo to be more delightsome then any other action of 
our life : And that’s the reason why. if I were now 
forced to choose (being in the inindc I now am in), 1 
would rather yeeld to lose my siglit then forgoe my 
licaring or my speech. 'Hie Athenians ami also the 
Romans did ever hold this exercise in high honor and 
reputation, namely, in their Academies. And at tins 
day the Italians doe yet kcepe a kindc of forme and 
trace of it, to their great profit, as may apparantly lie 
discerned by comparing their wits unto ours. 1 he study 
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and plodding on bookes is a languishing and weakc 
kiade of motion, and wliicli lieatetli or carncstctli 
nothing ; whereas conference doth botli Icanic, teach 
and exercise at once. If 1 coiiferrc with a stuhbornc 
wit and encounter a sturdy wrestler, he toucheth me to 
the quicke, hits me on the flanks, and pricks me botli 
on tlie left and right side ; his imaginations vanquish 
and confound mine. Jelousie, glory and contention 
drive, cast and raise me above my selfe. And an unison 
or consent is a quality altogctlier tedious and wearisome 
in conference. But as our minde is fortified by the 
communication of regular and vigorous spirits, it cannot 
well be expressed how much it loseth ana is bastardized 
by the continuall commerce and frequentation we have 
witli base, weake and dull spirits. No contagion spreds 
it selfe furtlier then that. 1 know by long experience 
what an ell of it is worth. 1 love to contest and 
discourse, but not with many, and onely for my selfe. 
For to serve as a spectacle unto great men, and by 
way of contention for one to make a glorious show 
of his ready wit and running tongue : I deerne it a 
profession farre unfitting a man of honor. Sottishnes 
is an ill quality, but not to be able to endure it, and 
to fret and vex at it, as it bapneth to me, is anotlier 
kiiule of imperfection which in opportunity is not 
much behind sottishnes; and that’s it I will now 
accuse in my selfe. 1 doe with great liberty and 
facility enter into conference and disputation ; forso- 
much as opinion findes but a hard soile to enter and 
take any deepe roote in me. No propositions amaze 
me, no conceit woundeth me, what contrariety soever 
they have to mine. There is no fanlazie so frivolous 
or humor so extravagant, that in mine opinion is 
not sortable to the production of humane wit. \Veo 
others, who debarre our judgement of the right to 
make conclusions, regard but negligently the diverse 
opinions : aud if we lend it not our judgement, we 
^sily atfoord it our eares. Where one scale of the 
•ballance is altogether empty, I let the other waver 

too and fro, under an old wives dreames. And me 

HI. 
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s^emeth I may well be excused if I rather except an 
odde number than an even : 'ITiursday in respect of 
Friday, if I had rather make a twelfth or fourteenth 
at a table, then a thirteenth ; if when I am travelling 
1 would rather see a Hare coasting then crossing my 
way ; and rather reach my left then my right foote 
to be sliod. All such fond conceits, now in credit 
about us, deserve at least to be listned unto. As 
for me, they onely beare away inanity, and surely 
tliey do so. Vulgar and casuall opinions are yet of 
some waight, which in nature are something els then 
nothing. And who wadetli not so far into them to 
avoid the vice of superstition, falleth happily into 
the blame of wilfulnesse. The contradictions then 
of judgements doe neither oft'end nor move, but awaken 
and exercise me. M'e commonly sliunne correction, 
whereas we should rather seeke and present our selves 
unto it, chieflv when it commeth by the way of con- 
ference, and liot of regency. At every opposition we 
consider not whetlier it be just, but be it riglit or 
wrong, liow we may avoide it ; In stead of reacliing 
our arme<, we stretch forth our clawes unto it. I 
should endure to bee rudely handled and checked by 
my friends, though they should call me foole, coxe- 
I'oitibc, or say 1 ra''6(l. I love a man that doth stoutly 
expresse himselfe amongst honest and worthy men, 
and whose wonls answere his thoughts. e should 
fortifie and harden our hearing against the tendernesse 
of the ceremonious sound of words. I love a friendly 
society and a virile and constant familiarity; An 
amitie which in the earncstnes.ee and vigor of its 
commerce flattereth it selfe : as love in bitings and 
liloodv scratchings. It is not sufficiently generous 
or vigorous, except it be contentious and quarrelous ; 
if she be civilised and a skilfull artist ; if it feare a 
shocke or free encounter, and have hir starting holes 
or forced by-wayes. Xeque enim dispnlari mne repre- 
krnsione potest ; ‘ Disputation cannot be held without 
reprehension.’ When I am impugned or eontrarieu, 
then is mine attention and not mine anger stirred 
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up : I advance my selfe toward him that doth g:ainesay 
and instruct me. The cause of truth ought to be the 
common cause both to one and other. What can he 
answer? The passion of choller hath already wounded 
his judgement: trouble^ before reason hath seized 
upon it. It were both profitable and necessary that 
the determining of our disputations miglit be decided 
by way of wagers, and that there were a mater iall 
marks of our losses ; that we might better remember 
and make more accompt of it ; and that my boy might 
say unto me : Sir^ if you call to minde your contesta* 
tion^ your ignorance, and your selfe- wilfulncsse, at 
several! times, cost you a hundred crowncs the last 
yeare : 1 feast, I cherish and 1 embrace truth, where 
and in whom soever 1 fiinle it, and willingly .and merily 
yeeld my selfe unto her, as soone as 1 see hut her 
approach, though it be a farre-off, 1 lay downe my 
weapon and yeeld my selfe vanquished. And ahvayes 
provided one persist not or proccede therein, with an 
over-imperious stiffuesse or commanding surlinesses 
I am well pleased to be reprooved. And I often 
accommodate my selfe unto my accusers more liy 
reason of civility then by occasion of amendment: 
loving by the facility of yeelding to gratifie and foster 
their libertie, to teach or advertise me. It is notwith- 
standing no easie matter to draw men of my times 
unto it. They have not the courage to correct, because 
they W’ant the heart to endure correction ; and ever 
speake with dissimulation in presence one of another* 
I take so great a pleasure to be judged and knowiic, 
that it is indifferent to me in whether of the two 
formes 1 be so, Mine owne imagination doth so often 
contradict and condemne it selfe, that if another do 
it, all is one unto me ; especially seeing I give his 
reprehension no other authority then I list But I 
shall breake a straw or fall at ods with him, that 
keepes himselfe so aloft ; as I know some that will 
fret and chafe if their opinions be not believed, and 
who take it as an injury, yea and fall out with their 
best friends, if they will not follow it And that 
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Socrates, ever smiling:, made a collection of such con- 
tradictions as were oppose*! to his discourse, one might 
say his force was cause of it, and that the advantage 
being assuredly to fall on his side, he tooke tliem as 
a subject of a new victory ; neverthelesse we see on 
tlie contrary that nothing doth so nicely yeeld our 
sense unto it as the opinion of prelieminence and dis- 
daine of the adversary. And that by reason it rather 
befits tlie weakest to accept of oppositioji in good part, 
which restore anil repaire him. Verily I seeke more 
tlie conversation of such as curbe me, then of those 
that feare me. It is an unsavory and hurtful pleasure 
to have to doe with men wlio admire and give us 
place. Anti^thenes commanded his children never to 
he beholding unto or tlianke any that should commend 
them. I feele my selfe more lusty and cranke for the 
victory 1 gaine over my selfe, when in tlie lieate or 
fury of the comhate 1 perceive to bend and fail under 
the power of my adversaries reason, then I am pleased 
with the victory I obtain of him by his weakeiiesse. 
To conclude, I receive all blowes and allow all attaints 
given directly, liow wcake soever ; but am very impatient 
at such as arc struckeii at randan and without order, 
I care hut little for the matter, and witli me opinions 
arc all one, and the victory of the subject in a manner 
indifferent. I shall quietly contest a wliole day, if 
tlie conduct of the controversie be followed with order 
and decorum. It is not force nor suhtilty that I so 
much require, as forme and order. 'I'lie forme and 
order dayly scene in the altercations of shcplieards, 
or contentions of shop - preiitisc hoyes ; luit never 
amongst us. If they part or give one another over, 
it is with incivilitie ; and so doe we. Hut tlieir 
wrangling, their brawling and impatience, cannot make 
them to forgoe or forget their theame. 

Tlieir discourse holds on liis course. If they prevent 
one another, if they stay not for, at least they under- 
stand one another. A man doth everanswere sufhciently 
well for me if he answere what I say. Hut when the 
disputation is confounded and orderle.sse, 1 quit the 
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matter and betake me to the forme, with spight ami 
indiscretion ; and embrace a kindc of debating, U*asty, 
headlong, malicious and imperious, wliereat 1 atU*r- 
ward blush, it is impossible to ireate quietly and 
dispute orderly with a foolc. My judgeineiit is not 
onely corrupted under the liand of so iiiq>crious a 
niaister, but mv conscience also. Our dispuUitioiis 
ought to be forbidden and punished, otlier verbal I 
crimes. Wliat vice raise tliey not, and lieape up 
together, being ever swayed and cminnanded l>y 
clioller,^ First we enter into enmity witli llic reasons, 
and then with tlic men. We Icarne not to dispute, 
except it be to contradict; and every man contra<lict- 
ing and being contradicted, it commonly followetli 
that the fruit of disputing is to loose and todivsanull 
the tructh. So Plato in his common wealth forbiddctli 
foolish, unapt and base^mimlcd spirits to undertiko 
that exercise. To what purpose goc you about to 
quest or enquire that which is with him who hath 
3ieither good pace nor proceeding of woortli ^ No 
man wrongs the subject when he quits the swime for 
want of meaues to treat or maim age it. 1 meaiie 
not a scholasticall and artist ineatie, but inUuid a 
naturall meane, and of a sound understanding. What 
will the end be? one goeth F^tward and another 
Westward: I'hey loose the principall, and stray it 
in the throng of incidents. At the end of an houres 
wrangling they wot not what they seeke for : one is 
high, another low, and another wine. Some take liold 
of a word, some of a similitude. Some forgot what 
was objected against ihem, so much are they engaged 
in the pursuite, and thinko to follow themselves, and 
not you. Some finding themselves weake-backt, feare 
all, refuse all, and at the very entrance mingle the 
subject and confound the purpose ; or in the heate 
of the disputation, mutine to hold their peace alto- 
gether ; through a spigbtfull ignorance, affecting a 
proud kinde of contempt, or a foolish modesty avoyd- 
mg of contention. Provided that one strike and hit, 
he careth not how open he lye. Another compteth 
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his words, and wayeth them for reasons ; Another 
employeth nothing but the advantage of his voyce 
and winde. Here one concludeth against himselfe ; 
here another wearyeth you with idle prefaces and 
frivolous digressions. Another arineth himselfe afore 
hand with injuries, and seekes after a Dutch quarrell, 
to rid himselfe of the society and shake off the con- 
ference of a spirit that presseth and overbeareth his. 
This last hath no insight at all in reason, but still 
beleagreth you with the dialecticall or logicall close 
of his clause, and ties you to the rule of his arte or 
forme of his skill. Now who doth not enter into 
distrust of sciences, and is not in doubt, whether in 
any necessity of life he may reape solid fruit of them, 
if he consider the use we have of them.^ yihil 
snnantibux lilfris : Since learning doth not cure. Who 
hath leartit any wit or understanding in Logique? 
M’liere are lier faire promises.*’ AVc ad rnehus 
vivendum, nec <id rommodius disserendum : Neither to 
live better or to dispute fitter. Shall a man heare 
more braiding or confusion in the tittle-tattle of fish 
wives or scoulding sluts, then in the publike dis- 
putations of men of this profe.ssioii I had rather my 
child should learne to speake in a Taveriie then in the 
schooles of well-speaking Art. Take you a maister 
of arts, and conferee with him, why* doth hee not 
make us perceive his artificial! e-xceliency, and by the 
admiration of his reasons-constancy, or with the beauty 
of his quaint order and grace of his method, ravish 
silly women, and bleare ignorant men as we arc. 
Why doth he not sway, winde and perswade us as 
hee list? ^^’lly should one so advantageous m matter 
and conduct entermi.xe injuries, indiscretion and 
chollericke rage with his fence? Ixit him pull of 
his two-faced hoode, hi.s gowne and his latiiie, et 
him not fill our eares with meerely beleeved Aristotle, 
you will discover and Uke him for one of us, and 
worse if may be. Me thinks this implication and 
enUngling of speech, wherewith they doe so much 
importune us, may fitly be compared unto juglers play 
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of fast and loose ; their nimblenesse combats and 
forceth our sences, but it nothing shaketh our belief© : 
Take away their jugling, what they doe is but base, 
common and slight. Though they be more witty and 
nimble spirited, they are not the lesse foolish, simple 
and unapt. 1 love wit, and honour wisedome as ihucli 
as them that have it. And beeing rightly used, it is 
the noblest, the most forcible, yea and richest purchase 
men can make. But in such (of which kinde the 
number is inhnit) that upon it establish timir funda- 
meatall sufficiency and worth : that from their wit 
refer themselves to their memory, liub a/iena urubni 
latente^: reposing them under another mans pro- 
tection, and can do nothing but by the booke (if 1 may 
be bold to say so) I hate the same a little more then 
soUishues. In my country and in my dayes learning 
and bookislines doth much mend purses, but minds 
nothing at all. If it chance to fiiide tliem empty, 
light and dry, it tilleth, it overburthens and swelleth 
them : a raw and indigested masse ; if thinne, it doth 
easily purifie, clarihe, extenuate and subtilize them 
even unto exinauition or evacuation. It is a thing of a 
<juality very neare indifferent : a most prohtablc 
accessory or ornament unto a wel borne mind, but 
pernicious and hurtfuUy domageable unto any other ; 
or rather a thing of most precious use, that will not 
basely be gotten nor vily possessed. In some hands a 
royal! scepter, in other some a rude niattocke. But 
let us proceed. Wbat greater or more glorious victory 
can you expect, then teach your enemy that hee can- 
not withstand you? When you gaine the advantage 
of your proposition, it is Truth that winneth ; when 
you get tlie advantage of the order and conduct, it is 
you that winne. I am of opinion that both in Plato 
and in Xenophon, Socrates disputeth more in favour of 
the disputers then in grace of the disputation ; and 
more to instruct Euthydemus and Protagoras with the 
knowledge of the impertinency of their art He takes 
hold of the first matter, as he who hath a more profit- 
able end, then to cleare it; that is, to clcaro the spirits 
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he utidertaketh to manage and to exercise. Agitation, 
stirring and hunting, is properly belonging to our 
subject or drift ; wee are not excusable to conduct the 
same ill and impertinently, but to misse tlie game and 
faile in taking, that’s another matter. For wee are 
borne to quest and seeke after tructh ; to possesse it 
belongs to a greater power. It is not (as Democritus 
said) hidden in the deepes of abisse ; but rather 
elevated in infinite height of divine knowledge. The 
world is but a Schoole of inquisition. The matter is 
not who shall put in, but who shall runne tlie fairest 
courses. As well may bee play the foole that speaketh 
truely as hee that speaketh falsely ; for wee are upon 
the manner and not upon the matter of speaking. My 
humour is, to have as great a regard to tlie forme as to 
tlie substance ; as much respect to the Advocat as to 
the cause; as Alcibiades appointed we should doc. And 
I dayly ammuse my selfo to read in autlior.s, witliout 
care of their learning ; therein seeking their manner, 
not their subject. Even as I pursue the communication 
of some famous wit, not that he should teach me, but 
tiiat I may know liim ; and knowing him (if lie deserve 
it) I may imitate him. Everyone mav speake truely, 
but to speako orderly, methodically, wisely and 
sufficiently, few can doe it. So falsehood proceeding 
of ignorance dotli not offend mee ; ineptnesse and 
trifling doth. I have broken off divers bargaiiies, that 
would have bcene very commodious unto me, by the 
impertiiiency of their contestation, with whom 1 did 
bargaine. I am not mooved once a yeare, witli the 
faults or oversights of those over whom I have power: 
but touching the point of the sottishncs.se and foolisli- 
nes of tlieir allegations, excuses, and defences, rude 
and brutish, we are every day ready to goe by tlie eares. 
'I'hey neither understand what is said nor wherefore, 
and even so they answer ; a thing able to make one 
desjwire. I feele not my head to shocke hard but by 
being hit with another. And 1 rather enter into com- 
position with my peoples vices, then with their rash- 
nesse, importunity and foolishnesse. Let them doe 
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\es$e, provided they be capable to doc. Vou live in 
hope to enflame their will. Hut of a hlocke there is 
nothing to be hoped for, nor any tiling of worth to bee 
enjoyed. Now, what if I take things otherwise tlieii 
they are ? So it may bee ; and therefore I accuse iny 
impatience. And lirst 1 liould that it is ecjiially vicious 
in him who is in tlie right as in him tliat is in the 
wrong ; For it is ever a kiride of tyraiiiiicall sharpenesse 
not to be able to endure a fornie ditTerent from his ; 
and verily, since there is not a greater foiidnessc, a 
more constant gullishnessc, or more heU^roclite in* 
sipidity then for one to move or vex himsclfe at the 
fondnesse, at tlic gullishiiessc, or insipidity of the 
world : For it principally formali^eth and niovetli us 
against our selves ; and that Philosopher of former 
ages should never have wanted occasion to wcepe so 
long as he had considered himselfc. Miso, one of the 
seaven sages (a man of a Timoiiian disposition and 
Democraticall humour) being demanded wlicre-at he 
laughed alone, he answered, because I laugh alone ; 
how many follies due 1 speake and answer every day, 
according to my selfe ; and then how nincli more 
frequent according toothers? And if 1 bite mine owuic 
lips at them, what ought others to doe? In tine, wee 
must live with the ouicke, and let the water ruiiiie 
under the bridge, witnout any care, or at least with- 
out alteration to us. lu good sooth, wdiy meet we 
sometimes with crooked » deformed, and in body mis- 
hapen men, without falling into rage and discontent, 
and cannot endure to light-upon a froward, skittish, 
and ill-ranged spirit, without falling into auger and 
vexation ? lliis vicious austerity is rather in the J udge 
then in the fault. Let us ever have that saying of 
Plato in our mouthes : What I find uuwliolsome, is it 
not to be unhealthy my selfe? Am not I in fault my 
selfe? May not mine owne advertisement be retorted 
against my selfe ? Oh wise and divine restraint, that 
curbeth the most nniversall and common error of men. 
Not onely the reproches wee doe one to another, but 
our reasons, our arguments and matter controversed. 
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are ordinarily retortable unto us ; and we pinch our 
selves up in our owue armes. Whereof antiquity hath 
left me divers grave examples. It was ingeniously 
spoken and fit to the purpose by him that first devised 
the same : 

SUrcus cu'iqut juum bene oUt.^ 

Ev'ry mana orduro well, To hia owne sense doth ainoll. 

Our eyes see nothinjf backward. A hundred times a 
day we mocke our selves upon our neighbours subject, 
and detest some defects in others that are much more 
apparant in us ; yea, and admire them with a strange 
impiidency and unheedinesse. Even yesterday 1 chanced 
to see a man of reasonable understanding, who no 
lesse pleasantly then justly flouted at anothers fond 
fashion, and yet upon every silly occasion doth nothing 
but molest all men with tlic impertinent bcdrowle and 
register of his pedigrees, genealogies and alliances, 
more then halfc false and wrested in (for it is the 
manner of such people commonly to undertake such 
foolish discourses, whose qualities are more doubtfull 
and lesse sure) ; who if he had im[Kirtially considered 
and looked upon hiinselfc, should doubtlesse have 
found hiinselfe no lesse intemperate, indiscreet, and 
tedious, in publishing and extolling the prerogative of 
his wives pedigree and descent. Oh importunate pre- 
sumption, wherewith the wife seeth her selfe armed by 
the hands of her own husband. If he understand 
I^tiu, a man should say to him, 

9^ bate non sails sua sp*mte^ instigaA 

Goe too, if of her o>nie accord before, 

She were not mad enou;;h, provoke her more. 

I say not that none should accuse except hoe bee spot- 
lesse in himselfe ; For then none might accuse : no 
not spotlesse in the same kinde of fault But my 

^ Eras. CkiL iii. cent. iv. ad. 2« 

* Tkk. .‘InJ. act. iv. sc. 2. 
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meaning is, that our judgement charging and blaming 
another, of whom there is then quesUon, spareth u^ 
nothing of an inward and severe jurisdiction. It is an 
office of charity, that he who cannot remove a vice 
from himselfe, slmuld neverthelesse endevour to remove 
it from others, where it may have a lesse hurtfull ami 
froward seed. Nor doe I deeme it a fit answer for him 
that warneth me of my fault, to say the same is like- 
wise in him. But what of that? Well meaning warn- 
ing is alwayes true and profitable. Had we a good ami 
sound nose, our owne ordure should he more unsavory 
unto our selves, forasmuch as it is our owne. Ami 
Socrates is of opinion that he who should find liimselfc, 
and his son, ‘and a stranger guilty of any violence or 
injury, ought first begin by himselfe, and present 
selfe to the sentence and condemnation of the law, ami 
for his owne discharge and acquital implore the 
assistance of the executioners hand secomlly, for his 
sou, and lastly, for the stranger. If this precept take 
his tune somewhat too high, it should at lest he first 

S resented to the punishment of one’s owne conscience. 

*ur senses are our proper and first judges, who distin- 
guish not things, but by externall accidents ; and no 
marvell, if in all parts of the service belonging to our 
society there is so perpetuall'and universall commixture 
of ceremonies and superficial! apparances ; so that the 
best and most effectuall part of policies consists in tliat. 
It is man with whom we have alwayes to doe, whose 
condition is marvellously corporall. Let those who in 
these latter dayes have so earnestly laboured to frame 
and establish unto us an exercise of Religion and 
Service of God, so contemplative and immaterial!, 
wonder nothing at all if some be found who thinke it 
would have escaped and moultred away betweene their 
fingers, if it had not held and continued amongst us, 
as a marke, a title, and instrument of division and 
faction, more then by it selfe. As in conference, The 
gravity, the gowne, and the fortune of him that 
sp^keth, doth often adde and winne credit unto 
vaine, trifling, and absurd discourses. It is not to bee 
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presumed tiiat one of these gowiie* Clarkes or quoifed 
oerjaiits, so followed and so redoubted, have not some 
butheiency within him more then popular : and tliat a 
man so sullen, so grim, and so disdainful!, to whom so 
many commissions, charges, and authorities are given, 
be not more sufficient and worthy then another who 
saluteth and vaileth to him so farre-off, and whom no 
man employeth. Not onely the words, but the powtiugs 
of such people are considered and registred, every one 
applying himselfe to give them some notable and solide 
interpretation. If they stoope to common conference, 
and tliat a man atfoord or shew them other then rever- 
ence and approbation* they overthrow you with the 
autority of their experience : they have read, they have 
heard, seeiie, and done goodly things, you are cloane 
overwhelmed with examples. 1 would faine tell them 
that the fruit of a Chirurgion’s experience is not the 
story of his practises, or the remembrance tliat hee 
hath cured foure who liad the league, and healed as 
inanv that had the (ioute, except liee know and have the 
wit, from his use and experience, to draw a methode 
how to frame his judgements, and by his skill and 
practi'^e make us perceave hee Ls become wiser in his 
art. As in a consort of instruments, one lieares not 
severally a Lute, a Vyol, a Flute, or a paire of \‘irgin- 
ailes but a perfect-full liarinoiiy; the assembly and 
fruit of all those instruments in one. If their travels 
and charges liave amended them, it is in the production 
of their understanding to make it appeare. It sufticetli 
not to number the experiments; they ought to bee 
well poised and orderly sorted : and to extract the 
reasons and conclu>ions they containe, they should be 
well disgested and tliorowly distilled. 'Iliere were never 
so many Historians. It is ever good and profitable to 
heare tliem ; for out of the magaziii of their memory 
they store us with divers good instructions and com- 
mendable documents. \'erily a chiefe part, for the 
assistance of our life. But now a dayes wee seeke not 
after that, but rather whether the Collectors and re- 
porters of them be praise worthy and directing 
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them^^elves. I hate al mainier of tvrauny, hotli vcrhall 
and effectuall. I willingly l>an(l and oppose my seUe 
against these vaine and frivolous circumstances, \vhn h 
by the sences delude our judgement ; and holding n^y 
selfe aloofe of from these extraordinary greatnesses, 
have found that for the most part tliey are but rnen as 
others be : 

7?urui enlm ftrme sensui communis in ilhi 

lortnua,^ 

For common sense is selJomc fmind 

Id fortunes that so much aboinu). 

They are, peradventure, esteemed and discerned Ics^^e 
then they bee, forsomuch as they undertake more, and 
so shew themselves ; they answer not the clnirgc they 
have taken. 'I'liere must necessarily be more vigour 
and strength in the bearer then in the burden. He 
who is not growne to his full strengtli, leaves you to 
ghesse whether he have any left him beyond that, or 
have beene tried to the utmost of his power. He who 
fainteth under his harden bewrayeth his measure and 
the weaknesse of his shoulders. Tliats the reason why 
amongst the wiser sort there are so many foolish and 
unapt minds seene, and more then of others. They 
mignt happily have beene made good husbandmen, 
thriving merchants, and plodding artificers. 'I'lieir 
naturall vigour was cut out to this proportion. Learn- 
ing is a matter of great consec]uence : they faint under 
it. To enstall and distribute so rich and so powcrfull 
a matter, and availefully to employ the same, their wit 
hath neither sufficient vigour, nor conduct enough to 
manage it. It hath no prevailing vertue but in a strong 
nature, and they are very rare ; and such as are but 
weake (saith Socrates) corrupt and spoilingly deface the 
dignity of Philosophy in handling the same. She 
seemeth faulty and unprofitable, being ill placed and 
uuorderly disposed. Loe how they spoyle and entangle 
themselves. 

* Juv. SaL viii. 73. 
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Ilumani qualit simulator oris. 

Quern puer arridens, pretioso ftamine serum 
nudasque nates ac terga rdtquit, 

Ludibrium mensis.' 

Such coimtcrfeits as Apes are of mens face, 

Whom children sporting at, featly incase 
In coastly coates, but leave his backesidc bare 
For men to lough at, when they feasting are. 

To tho.se likewise who sway and command us, and have 
the world in their owne hands, 'tis not sufficient to have 
a common understanding, and to be able to doe what we 
can ell'ect. They are farre beneath us, if tliey be not 
much above us. As they promise more, so owe they 
more. And therefore silence is in them, not only a 
countenance of respect and pravitie, but often of thrift 
and profit. Megfabysus goin;' to visile Apelles in his 
worke-house, stood still a good while without .speaking 
one word, and then began to discourse of his worke.s. 
Ofwliom he received this rude and nipping cheke : ‘ So 
long as thou boldest tliy peace, by reason of thy garish 
clothes, goodly chaines and stately pompe, tliou 
seemedst to be some w orthy gallant ; but now thou 
liast spoken, there is not the simplest boy of my shop 
but scoriietli and contemns thee.’ 'i'hat great state of 
his, those rich habiliments and goodly traine, did not 
permit him to be ignorant with a popular ignorance, 
and to speak impertinently of painting. He sliould 
liave kept mute and concealed his e.xternnU and pre- 
suming sufficiency. Unto how many fond and shallow 
minds hath in my dayes a sullen, cold, and silent 
countenance served as a title of wisedome and capacity ? 
Dignities, charge.s and places are necessarily given more 
l)y fortune then by merit ; and they are often to blame 
that for it lay the blame on Kings. Contrariwise it is 
a wonder that, being so untoward, they should therein 
have so good lucke : Priucipu- est virtus maxima >mse 
.vio/t: ‘Chiefe vertiie it is knowne, In Kings to know 
their owne.’ For Nature hath not given them so perfect 


‘ Claud. Eutrop. 1. i. 303. 
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a siglit that it might extend it selfe and overlooke so 
many people, to disrerne their pre-excellency ; and 
enter their breasts where loilpetli the knowledge of our 
will and better worth. It is by conjectures, and as it 
were groping they must try us ; by our race, alliances, 
dependences, riches, learning, and the peoples voice : 
all over-weake arguments. He that could devise a 
meane how men might be judged by law, chosen by 
reason and advanced by desert, should establish a per- 
fect forme of a commonwealth. Yea but hco hath 
brought that great businesse unto a good passe. It is 
to say something, but not to say sufficiently. I'or this 
sentence is justly received, That counsels ought not 
to be judged by the events, 'llie Carthi^nians were 
wont to punish the ill counsels of their Captaiiics, 
although corrected by some fortunate successe. And 
the Roman people hath often refused triumphcs to 
famous, successful! and most profitable victories, forso- 
much as the Generals conduct answeared not his good 
fortune. It is commonly perceived by the worlds 
actions that fortune, to teach ns how farre hir power 
extcndeth unto all things, and who takcth pleasure to 
abate our presumption, having not bin able to make 
silly men wise, she bath made them fortunate in envy 
of vertue ; and commonly gives hir selfe.to favour ex- 
ecutions, when as their complot and devise is meerly 
hirs. Whence we dayly see that the simplest amongst 
US compass divers great and important affaires, botli pub- 
like and private. And as Sirannez, the Persian Prince, 
answered those who seemed to wonder how his negotia- 
'tions succeeded so ill, his discourses being so wise, that 
he was onely maister of his discourses, but fortune 
mistris of his affaires successe. These may answer the 
like ; but with a contrary bias. Most things of the 
world are made by themselves. 

FqUx riam 

Fates finde and know which way to goe# 


* VlRO» ^fn« L iiL 356. 
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'Tlie issue doth often aucthorize a simple conduct. 
Our interposition is in a manner nothing els but an 
experience, and more conimouly a consideration of use 
and example then of reason. And as one amazed at 
the greatnesse of some busiiiesse, I have sometimes 
understood by those who had atcliieved them, both 
their motives and addresses : wherein I have found but 
vulgar advises : and the most vulgar and used are 
pera<l venture the surest and most commodious for the 
practice, if not for the shew. And wliat if the plainest 
reasons are the best seated, tlie meanest, basest and 
most beaten, are best applied unto affaires? To maiii- 
taine the authority of our Kings counsell it is not 
reejuisite that prophane persons should he partakers of 
it, and looke further into it then from tlie rtr?«t barre. 
'I'o uphold it's reputation, it should be reverenced upon 
credit, au<l at full. My consultation dotli somewliat 
roughly hew the matter, and by it’s first show, lightly 
consider the same : the mainc and cliiefe point of the 
vvorke I am wont to resigne to Iicavcn. 

Pirmittr dlcis CQfitra 

How all the row phall goe, 

Give leave to GoUs to know. 

Good and bad fortune are in my conceit two soverai^rno 
powers. ’Tis folly to tliiiike that liumaiie wisilomo 
may act the full part of fortune. And vaine is liis 
enterprise that presimictli to embrace both cau.«cs and 
consequences, and lead the pro^i-esse of his fact by 
tlie band. And above all, vainest in military delibera-. 
lions. There was never more circumspection and 
military wisedome then is sometimes scene amoiiffst 
us : may it be that man feareth to lose himselfe by 
the way, reservitifr liim'clfe to the catastrophe of tliat 
play.^ I say, moreover, that even our wisdome and 
consultation for the most part followeth the conduct 
of hazard. My will and iiiy discourse is sometimes 
nioovcd by one ayre and sometimes by another ; and 

‘ lIoK. 1. i. Od. is. 9. 
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there be many of tliese motions that are tfoveriieil 
without me. My reason hath dayly i(n|mIhious and 
easuall agitations : 

Vfrtuntur tp€cie$ animornmf et pfcfora ino(ui 
Nuncalioiy alioi dum nu6i{a vaUns affrbtily 
ConcipiuntJ 

The sliowes of mindes are ehang*d, and brents conccave 
At one tine motions which anon they leave, 

And others take againo, As winds drive clouds aniaine. 

Let but a man looke who are the miglitiest in Cities 
and wlio thrive best in their businessc : ho sliall 
commonly find they are the siliest and poorest in 
wit. It hath ha piled to simple women, to weake 
children, and to mad men, to command groat states, 
as well as the most sufficient IVinces. And the gullish 
or shallow-pated (saith Thucidides) doe more ordinarily 
come unto them then the wisest and subtilest. We 
ascribe their good fortunes effects unto their prudence. 

■ ttf quisgue /ortuna ufilur, 

[ta praccellit: atgue exinde tapere ilium omues dicimu4t^ 

As men their fortune use, so they cxcell, 

Aud so we say, they are wise and doe well. 

Wherefore I say well that howsoever evenU are but 
weake testimonies of our worth and capacity. I was 
now upon this point that we need but looke upon a 
man advanced to dignity ; had we but three daics 
before kuowne him to bee of little or no worth at 
all : an image of greatnesse and an Idea of sufficiency 
doth iuscnsibly glide and creepe into our opinions ; 
and we perswade our selves that increasing in st4ato and 
credit and followers, hee is also increased in merit 
We judge of him, not according to his worth, but 
after the maner of costing-counters, according to the 
Pfj^t'^K^tive of his ranke. But let fortune tume her 
wheele, let him a^ine decline and come down amongst 
the vulgar multitude ; every one with admiration 

^ ViBO. Ceo. L iv. 20, * PtAC. Pie, act v. sc. 4. 
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enquiretli of tlie cause and liow he was raised so 
hiph. CJood Lord, is that he ? will some say. Wliat, 
knew lie no more ' had he no other skill when he was 
so aloft' Are Princes pleased witli so little? Now 
in pood sooth we were in very pood hands, will others 
sav. It is a thiiip my self'e have often scene in my 
(laves. Vca the very maske of preatnosse or habit 
of .Miiiestv represented in 'I'rapedies dotli in some sort 
touch ami hepuile us. The tliinp 1 adore in Kinps 
is tlie tlironp of their adorators. All inclination and 
siibiiiission is due unto them, except tlie mindes. My 
reason is not framed to bend or stoo|>e : my knees 
are. .Melanthius, lieinp demanded wliat ho thoiipht 
of Dionysius his trapedv, answered, I have not scene 
it so much was it over-clouded with lanpiiape. bo 
>lioul<l tliose sav lliat judpe of proat mens discourses : 
I liave not understood Ins discourse, so was it over- 
darkncd with pravity, with preatnes, and with Majesty. 
\ntisthenes one day perswaded the Athenians to com- 
mand that tlieir aWes should as well be employe.! 
alioiit the mamirinp of prounds as were their horses , 
who answered liini that the asse w.as not hor.ie f(>r 
Mich service : That’s all one (quoth he), there needs 
imt vour allowance for it: for the most ipiioraiit ami 
incapable men you imploy about the dircctinp of your 
warres leave not to bt'comc out of hand most worthy 
onelv because you employ tliem. Whereupon depends 
the custnme of so many men, who canonize the Kmp. 
whom tliev have made amonpst them, and are not 
. ontented ’to honor him, unlesse they also adore Inm. 
Those of Mexico, after the ceremonies of Ins consecra- 
tion are finished, dare no more looke him m the face , 
but as if by bis Royalty tliey bad deihed bun, lbt> 
afterward deeme him to bee a (Jod : anmnpst tlie 
natlics, they make him sweare to mainUiiic their 
Hcli^^ioii, to kcepe their Liwes, to defend the r 
lilierUes, to be valiant, just and deboiiaire, he is 
also Mvoriie to make the Sun march in his accus omed 
lii:lif in time of need to cause the clouds slum re 
d.H;ne their waters ; to enforce rivers to runne m 
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their right wonted chaiiels ; anil com pell the earth 
to produce all necessary things for his jjenph*. 1 
differ from this common fashion, and more distrust 
sufficiency, when 1 see it accompanied witli tlie 
greatnes of fortune, and applauded hy popular coni- 
mendatiom 'Vee should licedfully inarke of what 
consequeiice it is for a man to speake in due time, 
to choose fit opportunity, to hreake or change his 
discourse with a magistrale authority ; to defiuid hiin- 
selfe from others oppositions, by a nod or moving of 
the head, by a smile, a shrug, or a sil(‘n<*e, before 
an assembly trembling with reverence and respect. 
A man of monstrous fortune, chancing to shoote his 
boult, and give his opinion upon a frivedous subject, 
which but jestingly was tossed too and fro at bis tabic, 
began ever thus : lie cannot choose but be a Iyer, or 
an ignorant asse, that will say otherwise tlicMi, Ac. 
Follow this Philosophical! point, out commeth a 
dagger, and there is some miscliiefe. Ixie liere another 
advertisement, from whence 1 reape good use ; whicli 
is, tliat in disputations and conferences all good secMii- 
ing words ought not presently to be allowed and 
accepted. Most men are rich of a strange sulKciency. 
Some may chance to speake a notable saying, to give 
a good answere, to use a witty sentence, and to pro- 
pound it, without knowing the force of it. That a 
man holdeth not all he borroweth, may peradventure 
be verified in my selfe. A man should not alwayes 
yeeld, what truth or goodiics soever it scemeth to 
coritaine. A man must either combat the same in 
good earnest, or draw back, under colour of not under- 
standing the matter: to try on all parts, how it is 
placed in it’s author. It may fortune that we shut 
our selves up and further the stroakc, beyond its bear- 
ing. I have sometimes in necessity and throng of the 
combat employed some reviradoes or turnings, which 
beyond my intent have prooved false offers. I but 
^ve them by tale, and they were received by waight. 
Even as when I contend with a vigourous man, I 
please my selfe to anticipate his conclusions ; 1 ease 
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him the labour to interpret hlmselfe ; I endevour to 
prevent his imperfect and yet budding imagination ; 
the order and pertinency of his understanding for- 
warneth and menaceth a farre off. Of tliese others 
I do cleane contrary ; a man must understand or 
presuppose nothing but by them. If they judge in 
generall termes : 'J'his is good, that’s naught: and 
that they jump right, see whether it be fortune that 
jumpetli for them. Let them a little circumscribe 
and restraine their sentence wherefore it is, and which 
way it is. 'lliese universal! judgements I see so 
orainarily say nothing at all. 'Iliey are men that 
salute a wliole multitude in throng and troupe. Such 
as liave true knowledge of the same, salute and marke 
it by name and particularly. But it is a hazardous 
enterprise. M’heiice I have oftner and daily scene 
to happen that wits weakly grounded, intending to 
shew themselves ingenious by observing in tlie read- 
ing of some work the point of beauty, stay tlieir 
admiration with so bad a clioise, that in lieu of teach- 
ing us the autliors excellency, they shew us their 
owiie if^^uoraiJce. This manor of exclamation is safe t 
Loe this is very ox< elleut: Surely this is very trooil ; 
haviuff lieard a whole page of \irjfil. And thats the 
wlicreby tlie subtill save themselves. Hut to 
undertake to follow him by shrugs and crinclies, and 
witli an expresse selected judgement to goe al)out to 
rnarke wliich wav a good author surmoaiiteth him- 
seli'e ; pondring his words, his phrases, his inventions, 
and his sevcrall vertues one after another : Away, 
iroe by • It is not for you. Vidiwtum ext non modo, 
mnV/ quisque hquulnr, xed eliam quid quixque senliul, 
atone etiam qua de cauxa quixqiie xentiul : ‘ Man must 
take heed not onely what he speakes, but what he 
tlmikcs, r,..d also why he ll.mkes ' dayly l|Oare 
fooles utter unfonlish words. Speake they any good 
thing; let us understand whence they 
farre tliey understand and whereby they hold it. M ee 
helpe them to employ this fine word and this podly 
reason, which they posscsse not, and have but in 
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keeping ; they liave happily produced the same by 
chance and at random, our selves bring it \u credit 
and esteeme with them. You lend tliem your liand : 
what to doe ? to konne you no thankes, and lliereby 
become more simple and more foolish. Doe not 
second them : let them goe-on : they will handle this 
matter as men afFraid to bewray tlieinselve«, they dare 
neither change her seate or light, nor enter into it. 
Shake it never so little, it escapeth them ; quit the 
same how strong and goodly soever it he. 'I'liey are 
handsome weapons, but ill liafted. How often have 
I seene the e.xperience of it ! Now if you come to 
expound and couhrmc them, they take hold of you, 
and presently steale the advantage of your interpret!* 
tion from you. It was that wliich 1 was about to 
say: It was just my conceit; If I have not so exprest 
it, it is but for want of speech. Handy- dandy, what 
is this? Malice It selfe must be employeil to correct 
this fierce rudenesse. llegesias his position, that a 
man must neither hate nor accuse, but instruct, Ijatlj 
some reason else where. But hero it is injustice to 
assist, and inhumanity to raise him up againe, that 
hath nothing to doc wiih it, and is thereby of lesser 
worth, 1 love to have them eiitingle and heinirc them* 
selves more then they are, and if it be possible to wade 
80 deepe into the gulplie of error, that in the end they 
may recall and advise themselves. Sottishnesse anil 
distraction of the senses is no disease curable hy a 
tricke of advertisment. And we may fitly say of this 
reuaration, as Cyrus ansivered one who urged him to 
exhort his army in the nicke when the battcll sliouhl 
begin : ^ That men are not made warlike and couragious 
in the field by an excellent oration, no more then one 
becoinmeth a ready cunning Musition by hearing a 
good song.' ITiey are prentisages that must be learned 
a forehand, by long and constant institution. 'Jliis 
care we owe to ours, and this assiduity of correction and 
instruction ; but to preach to him that first passeth by, 
or sway the ignorance or fondnesse of him we moete 
next, is a custome I cannot well away with. 1 seldome 
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use it, even in such discourses as arc made to me ; and 
1 rather quit all, then come to these far-fetcht and 
maifistrale instructions. My humour is no more proper 
to speake then to write, namely for hcfrinners. But in 
tliinjfs commonly spoken, or amoiurst others, liow false 
and absuril soever I jud^je them, I never crosse or pbe 
them, neither by word nor sifrne. Further, nothin;; 
dotli more spi^dit me in sottishnesse then that it pleaseth 
it selfe more tlien any reason may justly bee satisfied. 
It is ill lucke that wisedome forbids you to please and 
trust your selfe, and sends you alwayes away discon- 
tented and fearefull ; whereas wilfulnesse and rashnesse 
fill their true>ts with gratulation and assurance. It is 
for the simplest and least able to looke at other men 
over tlieir shoulders, ever returning from tlie combat 
full of fflory and ffladncs-se. .\nd most often also, this 
outreeuidaiice (»f speech and cheerefulnesse of counte- 
nance ;riveth tlicm the victory over the by-sUiiders, 
who are commonly weake, and incapable to judtfe 
a ritfht and <liscerne true advanta^je. Obsliiiacy and 
earnestnesse in opinion is the surest tryall of folly and 
selfe conceit. Is tliere anv tiling so assured, so rcsoluU', 
so disdainfull, so cotftemplative, so serious and so irrave, 
as the Asse? May we not ct)mmixe with tfie title of 
conference and coiniiiunication the sliarpe and niter- 
runted discourses wliicli mirtli and familiarity 
duceth amoiiffst friends, pleasantly dallyin;; and wittily 
jestinir one with anollier.^ An exercise to 'vhich my 
iiaturall lilithnesse makes me very apt. .\nd if it he 
not so wire-drawne ami serious as this other exercise 
now speake of, vet is it no lesse sharpe or inpenious, 
no lesse protitafde, as it .-eemed to Lycur-us. for my 
re-'ard I brin;; more liberty then wit unto it, and have 
therin more lucke then invention ; hut I am perfect 
in sufferance ; for 1 endure the revenue, not one y 
shame hut also iiidiscrecte, without any alteration. 
And toanvassault piven me, if I liave not presently or 
stoutly wherewith to worke mine owiie amends, 1 
ammuse not mv. selfe to follow that ward or point, wit 
a tedious and selfe-wild contestation, eiiclming to 
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pertiuacy : I let it passe, and h:\ne\ug downe iimie 
eares, remit my selfe to a better lioure to nglit my selie. 
He is not a marcliaiit that ever gaiiictb. Most mmi 
change both voice and countenance, where might 
failetli them : And by an importunate rage, instead ol 
avenging themselves, they accuse their neaknes>c autl 
therewith hewray their imiaeience. In tins jollity we 
now and tlien harpe upon some secret strings of our 
imperfections, which setled or consi<lorale we caniiut 
touch without offence, and we profitably cnter-adverti/e 
our selves of our defects. There are other handy- 
snorts indiscreete, fond and sharpe, just after the 
trench manor, which I hate mortally ; I liave a leinliT 
and sensible skiiine : 1 have in my daics scene two 
Princes of our Royall blood brought to tlicir graves for 
it. It is an ill seeming thing for men in jest to hilte, 
or in sport to strike one another. In other tiiatters, 
when 1 shall judge of any body, I demaund of him 
how farre or how much he is contented with himselfe ; 
how farre his speacb or his workc please Ih him. 1 
will avoyd these goodly excuses, 1 did it but in jest \ 

Ablatmn mediis 0]>u$ cs( incudibus ietud^^ 

This workc away >va« brought, 

Ilalfc bainiucrcd, Ualfo w ruughU 

] was not an boure there : I have not scene him since. 
Now I say, let us then leave these imrtes ; give me one 
that may represent you whole and entire, by which it 
may please you to be measured by another. And then, 
what fiude you fairest in your owno worke? Is it that 
or this part? Tlie grace or the matter, the invention, 
the judgement, or the learning? For I ordinarily 
perceive that a man misseth as much in judging of his 
owne worke as ofanothers. Not onely by the affection 
he therein imployeth, but because he hath not suih- 
ciencie to know, nor skill to distinguish it. Tlie workc 
of iVs owne power and fortune may second the worke- 
man, and transport him beyond his inventiou and 

' Ovid. Trist, 1. i. vu 294 
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knowledge. As for me, I judge not the worth of 
anotliers worke more obscurely then of mine owne ; 
and place my E'ssayes sometime lowe, sometimes high, 
very unconstautly and doubtfully. 'I'here are divers 
bookes protitable by reason of their suhjcct«, of whicli 
the author reapeth no commoiKlatioiis at all ; And 
goo<l bookes, as also good workes, wliicli make the 
workeinan ashamed. I sliall write the manner of our 
bankets and the fashion of our garments, and I shall 
write it with an ill grace ; 1 shall publish the Edicts of 
my time, and the letters of Princes that puhlikely 
passe from hand to hand : I shall make an abridgement 
of a good booke (and every abridgement of u good 
booke is a foole abridged), which booke shall come to 
be lost, and such like things. I’osterity shall reajie 
singular profit by such compositions ; but I, wliat 
honour except by my good fortune Many famous 
bookes arc of this condition. 

^^’heIl I read I’liilip de Commines (now divers yeares 
since), a right excellent author, I noted thi.s speech in 
him as a saying not vulgar : 'I'li.at a man sliould care- 
fully take "heed how he do liis master so great or 
mucli service, tliat he tlierchy be liiiidred from finding 
his due recompeiice for it. I should have cnmmondeil 
the invention, hut in»t him. After that I found it in 
'J'acitus : lieufficin fu usfiue lata nuiit ilum vulfutur e.iolri 
/jo.VAC, uhi nmltum nnU-irnerf pro yrutin odium redditur : * 

‘ Benefits are so long wel-come, as wee thinke they 
may be re<iuited, but when they much exceede all 
power of recornpence, iiate is returned for tliankes and 
good will.’ And Seneca very stoutly : Xum (jiii putiit 
f-wie lurpe non reddvre,non vult ense cut trddaf:^ ‘For 
he that thinkes it a shame not to reciuitc, could wisii 
he were not whom he should requite.’ Q. C icero with 
a looser byas : Qui se non putut mtisfucere, amicus exse 
iiii/h modo potest: ‘lie that thinkes lie doth not 
satisfie, can by no meaiics be a friend.’ The subject 
according as it is may make a man be judged learned, 

‘ CoKN. Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. 

• Skn. Epitt, Ixxxi. 
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wise, and memorious ; but to judge in liini tlie parts 
most his owne and best wortliy, togeUier witli the 
force and beautie of his minde, tis very requisite wc 
know first what is his owne, and what not ; and in 
what is not his owne, what we are beholding to him 
for, in consideration of his choise, disposition, orinv 
ment, and language he hatli thereunto furiijHlied. 
What if he have borrowed tho matter and einpaired 
the forme? as many times it commcth to passe, ee 
others that have little practise with bookes are Iroulded 
with this, that when wee meet with any rare or quaint 
invention in a new Poet, or forcible argument in a 
Preacher, we dare not yet commend tliom until I we 
have taken instruction of some wise man, whotlier that 
part be their owne or another bodies, And untill tlien 
1 ever stand upon mine owne guard. I come lately 
from reading over (and that without any intermission) 
the story of Tacitus (a matter not usual 1 with me ; 
it is now twenty yearos, I never spent one whole houre 
together upon a hooke), and 1 have now done it at the 
instant request of a gentleman w hom France hohlelh 
in high esteeme, as w'ell for his oivnc worth and valour 
as for a constant forme of sufficiencic and goodnes 
apparantly scene in divers brethren of his. I know 
no author that in a publike register entermixctii so 
many considerations of manners and particular incli- 
nations. And I deeme cleane contrary to wdiat hee 
tliinketh ; who being especially to follow tlic lives 
of the Emperours of liis time, so divers an<l extreme in 
all manner of forme, so many notable and great actions, 
which namely their cruelty produced in their suhjecte, 
he had a more powerfull and attractive matter to dis- 
course and relate, then if hee bad bccne to speake or 
treat of battels and universaU agitations. So that 
I often find him barren, sleightlie running-over those 
glorious deaths, as if he feared to attediate and molest 
us with their multitude and continuance. This formo 
of historie is much more profitable : Publike innova- 
tions depend more on the conduct of fortune ; private 
on ours. It is rather a judgement then a deduction of 
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an history : therein are more precepts then narrations. 
It is not a booke to reade^ but a volume to study and 
to learne ; it is so fraught with sentences, that riglit 
or wTon<f tiiey are budled up. It is a seminary of 
morall and a iiia;;azine of pollitique discourses, for the 
provision and ornament of tlio^ that possesse some 
jdace in the manajrinjr of the world. lie ever pleadeth 
witli solid and forcible reasons, after a shari^e and 
witty fashion ; following the affected and laboured 
stile of his age. 'I'liey so much loved to raise and piiffe 
lliemsolves up, that where they found neitlicr sharp- 
nesso not subtility in things, they would borrow it of 
wordes. He drawetb somewhat neare to Seneca's 
writing. I doemc 'lacitus more sinnowy, Scncca more 
sharpe. His service is more proper to a crazed troubled 
state, as is ours at tliis present ; you would often say, 
lie pourtrayetb and touchetli us to the quickc. Such 
as douht of liis faith doe manyfestly accuse themselves 
to bate Inm for somewhat else. His opiiiioris be sound, 
and cnclining to the ))etter side of the Komane affaires. 
1 am neverthelessc something greeved that he Imtli 
more l>itterly judged of Pon>pey then lioiiest men's 
opinions, wlio lived and conversed with him, doe well 
allow off : to have estoeined him altogether eqiiall to 
Marius and Silla, saving that lie was more close and 
secret. His intention and canvasing for tlie govern- 
ment of affaires hath not beene exemptc<l from ambition 
nor cleare<l from revenge ; and his owne friends have 
feared that liad he gotten the victory, it would have 
transported him beyond the limits of reason, but not 
unto an unbridled and raging measure. There is 
nothing in liis life that hath threatned us with so mani- 
lest a cruelty and exp^esse tyranny. Vet must not the 
suspition be counterpoised to Uie evidence : So doe not 

I helocve him. ^ 

That his narrations are naturall and right might 
liappily be argued by this, that they doe not alwaies 
exactly apply themselves to the conclusions of bis 
judgement, which bee pursueth according to the course 
be hath taken, often beyond the matter he sheweth us, 
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which he hath dained to stoope unto with one niiely 
glance. He iicedeth no excuse to liave approoved tlie 
religion of his times according to the laives which coin- 
mauded him, and heenc ignorant of the true and per- 
feet worsliip of God, ’lliat's his ili fortune, not Ids 
defect. I have principally considered his judjrenient, 
whereof I am not everywhere throuj;hly resolved. As 
namely those words coiitayned tn the letter, which 
'I'iberius,. being sicke and aged, sent to the Senate : 

‘ What shall 1 write to you my masters, or how shall 1 
write to you, or what shall 1 not write to you in these 
times? May the gods and goddesses loose me worse 
then I dayly feele myselfe to perish, if 1 can tell/ 1 
cannot perceive why he should so ccrUiiily apply them 
unto a stinging remorse, tormenting the eoiiscieiice 
Tiberius ; At least when my selfe was in the s<iiim* 
plight, 1 saw it not. That hath likewise boomed soin* 
what demisse and base unto me, that liaving said how 
he exercised a certaine honourable magistracy in Rome, 
he goeth about to excuse himsclfe that it is not for 
ostentation he spake it. This one trickc, namely in a 
minde of his <iuaUty, seemeth but base and course unto 
me ; For not to dare speake roundly of himselfe, 
acc use th some want of courage. A constant, resolute, 
and high judgement, and which judgeth soundly and 
surely, every hand while useth his owiie examples, as 
well as of any strange thing, and witnessctli as freely 
of himselfe as of a third person : a man must overgoe 
these populare reasons of civility in favour of truth 
and liberty. I dare not onely speake of my selfe, but 
speake alone of my selfe. *1 stragle when 1 write oi 
any other matter, and digresse from my subject. I doe 
not so indiscreetly love iny selfe, and am so tied and 
commixt to my selfe as that 1 can not distinguish and 
consider my selfe a part, as a neighbour, as a tree ; it 
is au equal! error either not to see how farre a mans 
worth stretebeth, or to say more of it then one seeth 
good cause. We owe more love to God tlien to our 
selves, and know him lesse, and yet we talkc our till of 
him. If his writings relate any thing of hb conditions, 
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he was a notable man, upright anil oouragious, not 
with a superstitious vertue, but I’liilosophicall and 
generous: He may be found over-hardy in his testi- 
monies. As where he hoUleth that a soiildier carrying 
a burden of wood, his hands were so stilly benummed 
with cold tliat tliey stucke to his wood, and remained 
so fast unto it, that as dead flesh they were divided 
from liis artnes. In such cases 1 am wont to yeeld unto 
the authority of so great testimonies. M’liere he also 
saith tliat \’espasian, by the favour of the God Serapis, 
healed in tlie citie of Alexandria a blinde woman with 
the rubbing and anointing her eyes with fasting spettle, 
and some other miracles, which I remember not well 
now, lie doth it by the example and devoire of all good 
historians. They keepe a register of imwortant events ; 
among publike accidents are allso popular reports and 
vulgar opinions. It is their part to relate common con- 
ceit*, hut not to sway them. This i>art belongeth to 
Divines and l’liilo.sophers, directors of consciences. 
Therefore, that companion of his, and as great a man 
as hee, said most wisely : Eqnidvm piitru traimcrih quain 
(•redo: yum uec affirmure studineo de qiiihuf dnhito nec 
Kill) diicprp quue arrepi : ‘ I write out more then I beleeve ; 
for neither can I bide to affirm what I doubt of, nor 
to withdrawe what I have heard. Anil that other : 
Iliiec neque uffinnure tirque re/id/ere operur prcriliin esl : 
JiiDiae rerum Khindiim eel : ‘ It is not worth the talke, or 
to avouch, or to refute these things wee must .stand to 
report.’ And writing in an age wherein the belicfe of 
ptoiligies began to decline, he saith he would notwith- 
kniding not omit to insert in his Annals and give foot- 
ing to a thing received and allowed of so many honest 
men, and with so great reverence by antiquity. It is 
very well said : I’liat they yeelde us the history, more 
according as they receave then according as they 
esteeme it. I, who am king of the matter I treat ot, 
and am not to give accompt of it to any creature 
doe neverthelesse not altogether beleeve my selle tor 
it : I often hazard upon certainc out*lips of my mmde 
for which I distrust my selfe ; and certame vcrbali 
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wUie-beguilies, whereat I shake mine eares ; hut I let 
them runne at hab or nab, I see some honour them 
selves with such like things : ^Tis not for me alone to 
judge of them. I present my selfe standing and lying, 
before and bebinde, on the right and left side, and in 
all by naturall motions. Spirits alike in force are not 
ever alike in application and taste. I^e here what my 
memory doth in grose, and yet very uncertaiiiely pre- 
sent unto me of it. In breefe, all judgments are weake, 
demisse and imperfect. 




CHAPTER IX 


OF VANJTIE 

TiiKRK is [jcrathenture )io vanity more niaiiyfc't then 
so vaiiiely to write of it. Wliat Divinity liatli so divinely 
expressed thereof unto ns, oujrht of all men of iinder- 
stancliii': to be diligently anti continually meditated' 
upon. 'Vim seeth not that I have entred so larse a 
lield, and unilertaken so liitrh a pitch, wherein so loiur 
as there is either Inke or Paper in the world, I may 
uncessantly waniler and fly without encombrance I 
can keepe no refrister of my life by my actions : fortune 
idaceth them to lowe : I hould them of my fantasies, 
j'et have I seen a gentleman who never communicateil 
his life l>ut by the operations of hi.s belly ; you niifrht 
have soenc in his house, set out for a .show, a row of 
basins for seaven or eijrht dayes. It was all his stuily, 
it was all his bilke : .\11 other discourses were un«ivory 
to him. ’Iliese are somewhat more civile, the e.vcreinents 
of an ould spirit, sometimes hard, sometimes laxative ; 
but ever indiffested. And when .shall 1 come unto an 
end of representinjr a continuall agitation or unce.ssant 
alteration of my tlioughts, what subject soever tiiey 
happen upon ; since Dioinedes filled six thousand bookcs 
only with the subject of Crammar.^ ^^■lIat is idle bat)- 
ling like to produce, since the faltring and liberty of the 
tongue hath stuft tlie world with so hnrril>lc a multitude 
of volumes.^ So many words onely for words. Oh 
Pythagoras, why didst not thou conjure this tempest.^ 
One Galba, of former ages, being accused for living 
idlie, answered that 'all men ought to give an account 
of their actions, but not of tbeir abiding.’ He was 
deceived ; for justice hath also knowledge and animad- 
version over such as gather stubble (as the common 
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sayinff Is) or looke about for gfape-seert. But there 
should be some correction appointed by the lawes 
ajrainst foolish and unprobtable writers, as there is 
ajrainst va^ra bonds and loiterers ; so should both my 
selfe and a hundred others of our people be banislied. 
It is no mockerie : Scriblin^ seemeth to be a Symthome 
or passion of an irregular and licentious age. 
writ we ever so much as we have done since our intes- 
tine troubles, or when filled the Romans so many 
volumes as in tlie times of their ruine ? Besides that, 
the refining of wits in a common wealth doth seldomo 
make them the wiser ; this idle working proceedeth of 
this, that all men doe over slowly give themselves to the 
office of their function^ and are easily witlidrawne from 
it. The corruption of the times we live in is wroiiglit 
by the particular contribution of every one of us : some 
conferre treason unto It, some injustice, other some 
irreligion, tyranny, avarice and cruelty, according as 
they are more or lesse powerfiill ; the weaker sort, 
whereof I am one, imparte foolish nesse, vanity and idle- 
nasse unto it It seemeth to bee the season of vaine 
things when the domageable presse us. In a time 
where to doe evill is common, to doe notliing profitable 
is in a manner commendable. One thing comforts me, 
that I shall be of the last that shall be attached ; whilst 
they shall provide for the worse r sort and the most 
hurtfull, I shall have leasure to amend my selfe; for 
m^ thmkes it would bee against reason busily to insist 
aud pursue petty inconveniences, when great ones in- 

Physition Philotimus, to one that 
onred his finger to dresse, by whose face, looke and 
breath he apparently perceaved that he had an im- 
postume m his loongesiMMy friend (quoth he), it is 
now no fit time to busie your selfe about your uayles.’ 

et concerning this purpose, I saw not many yeares 
since a mend of mine, whose name and memory (for 
diyere repeats) I hould in singular account, who in the 
midst of our troublous miachiefes, when no more then 
at this time neither lawe, nor justice, nor magistrate 
was executed or did his office, published certaine silly 
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reformations concerning the excesse of apparell, ^rlut- 
tony and dyet, and abuses committed among petty- 
fogging lawiers. They be ammusings wherewith a 
people in a desperate taking is fed, tliut so men may 
say they are not cleaiie forgotten. Even so doe 
these otliers, who mainely apply themselves to forbid 
certaine manners of speach, dances and vaine sports, 
unto a people wholy given over to all licenciousnesse 
and execrable vices. It is then no convenient time for 
a man to wash and netifie himselfe when he is assailed 
by a violent fever. It onely belongs to Spartans to 
tricke, to combe and wash themselves at what time they 
are ready to cast themselves into some extreame hazard 
of life. .As for me, 1 am subject to this ill custome, 
that if but a pump fit not haiidsomly upon my foot, I 
sliall also neglect my shirt and my cloake ; tor 1 dis- 
daine to correct my selfe by halfes wlien I am in bad 
estate, I flesli my selfe on evill and abandon my selfe 
through despaire, and ruti to downefall, and (as the 
saying is) cast the haft after the hatchet. 1 grow 
obstinate in empairitig ; and esteeme mv selfe no more 
worlliy of my care, eyther all well or all cvill. It is a 
favour to me that the desolation of our stale doth 
sutably meet with the desolation of my age : I ratlier 
endure that my evills should thereby be snrcliarged 
tlieii if iny goods had thereby beene troubled. 1 lie 
words I utter against misfortune are words of spite. 
Mv courage, iiistecd of yeelding, doth grow more 
obstinate ; and contrary to others, I fiiide my selfe 
more given to devotion in prosperous then adverse 
fortune ; according to .Xenophons rule, if not according 
to his reason. And I rather looke on lieaven witli a 
cbearefull eve, to thanke it, then to begge any tiling. 

1 am more 'carefiill to cncreasc my hcultli wlieii it 
smiles upon me, then to recover it when I have lost it. 
rrosperities are to me as discipline and iiistnu-tion, as 
adversities and crosses are to others. As if good 
fortune were incompatible with a good conscience, 
men never become lionest but by adverse and crosse 
chances. Good fortune is to me a singular motive unto 
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moderation, and forcible spurre unto modesty. Prayers 
winne me, menaces reject me, favours relent me, feare 
imperverseth me. Amongst humane conditions this 
one is very common, that we are ratiier pleased with 
strange things then with our owne ; we love changes, 
affect alterations, and like innovations. 

Jpza iiUs idt 0 nos grato perlaU hanstn^ 

Quod permu/ads hora r^cnrrit equis. 

Times thesefore us refresh with welcome eyre, 

Because their boures on chang'd horse doe rcfmyre. 

And my share is therein. Such as follow tlie other 
extremity, onely to bee well pleased with and in tliem- 
selves, and selfe-conceitedly to over* esteem e what they 
possesse above others, and acknowledge no forme 
fayrer then that they see, if they be not more advised 
then we, they are indeed more happy. I envie not 
their wisedome, but grudge their good fortune. This 
greedy humour of new and unquenchable desire of 
unknowne things dooth much incrc«ise and nourish in 
me a desire to travell; but divers other circumstances 
conferre unto it I am well pleased to neglect and 
shake of the government of niiuo owne household. It 
IS some pleasure to command, were it but a mole-hilL 
and a delight to he obaied. But it is a pleasure over- 
uinforme and languishing. Besides that it is ever 
iiece^rily intermixed with troublous cares and hart- 
wearing thoughts. Sometimes the indigence and 
oppression of your owne people, sometimes the con- 
tentions and quarels of your neighbours, and other- 
times their insulting and usurpation over you, doth 
vexe, doth trouble and alBict you : 

Aut tcvherataf grandint vineaty 
tundusque mendox, arhore nunc aquas 
CulpanU^ nunc torrentia agro$ 

SydsrOy nunc kgcme4 tni^uat.^ 

Or ViDoyards heate and wet with hnilc and rainc, 

Or grounds defrauding hope, while trees coiuplaine, 
h^metime of waters, sometime of those starres 
inat scorch the fields, sometime of winters warrea* 


ni. 


^ Hor. Cor. 1. iii. Od. i. 2a. 
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And that God will hardly once in halfe a yeare send 
you a season that shall throughly please your Bayly 
and content your Receaver ; and that if it be good for 
your vineS; it be not hurtfull for your meddowes. 

• 

Aut iorrti yVrrori^uj aftherius Sol^ 

Ant suhiti pfrimnnt pelidafgne pmintu 

Flabraque ventomm violento turbine 

Or with excessive hcate heavens Sunne doth toaft, 

Or sodaine stormes do kill, and cbillm^* frosty 
Or violent whirlC'^wind blasts doe vexe the coast. 

As that new an«l well*shanei» slioe of that man of 
former a(fes, winch hurts and wrinjrs your foote ; and 
tliat a straiiper kiiowes not what it costes you, and 
what you contribute to maintaine the show of that 
order wliich is scene in your lioiishnlde, and wliicli 
peradventure you purcliasc at too liiph a rate. It was 
very late before I betooke my selfe to hushandrie. 
'I’liosc whom nature cause*! to he borne before mee 
liave lonff time ridde mee of that carefiill burtlien : I 
liad already taken another habite more sutahle to my 
complexion. Nevcrthelesse by that I have observed 
therein, I fimle it to be rather a troublo-some then 
a hard occupation. AVhosoever is cajable of any other 
thiiifj may easily discharge that. If I would seeke to 
p-row rich, that way would seeme over-Ionp and tedious 
to mee : I would then h.ave served our kiiitfs, a trade 
more hencHciall then all others, since I pretend but to 
ffct tlie reputation that as I have {rotten nothing, so 
have I not wasted any tiling: ; sutahle to the rest of my 
life ; as unfit to affect any good, as improper to worke 
any evill of consequence ; and that 1 onely seeke to 
weare out my life, I may (God bee tliaiiked) doe it 
witliout any great attention: if the worst come to 
passe, before poverty assaile you, seeke by prevention 
to cut of your charges, and by husbanding your 
expences keepe aforehand with it; that is it I trust 
unto, and hope to reforme my selfe before it come 
neare or enforce me to it. As for other matters, i 

1 Llcr. 1. v. 215* 
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have forestalled many degrees and established sundry 
wayes in my minde, to live and rubbe out with lesse 
then I have. I say to live with contentment. A’on 
estimatione census, verum vic/u atque cultu, terminutur 
pecuniae modus:' ‘The measure of money is lymited 
not by the estimate of wealth or place, but by the 
manner of living and other furniture.’ Wy very neede 
doth not so precisely possesse my whole estate, but 
that without touching to the quick or empairing the 
maine, fortune shall finde something to play upon 
or take hold of. My very presence, as ignorant and 
grim as it is, affordcth much helpe to my lioushould 
affaires : I apply my selfe thereunto but soincwliat 
dispightfully, considering the manner of my house, 
whicli is, that severally to burne my candle at one 
end, the other is thereby nothing spared. Travels do 
not much hurt me, were it not for the charges, whicli 
are exceeding great and beyond my ability, having 
ever beene accustomed to journey not only with 
necessary, but also decent equipage ; and thaVs the 
rcaspn I make but short journeis and travel not to 
often ; wherein I imploy but the scumme and what 
I can well spare, temporising and differing according 
as it commeth more or lesse. I will not have the 
pleasure of my waiidring to corrupt the delight of my 
retiring. Contrary-wise, my intent is that they nourish 
and favor one another. Fortune hath steaded me in 
this, that since my chiefest profession in this life was 
to live delicately and quieUy, and ratlier negligently 
then seriously, it hath deprived me of need to hoard 
up riches to provide for the multitude of my heires. 
tor one, if that be not sufficient for him, wlierewith I 
have lived so plentiously, at his owne perill be it. His 
indiscretion shall not deserve that I wish him more 
And every man (according to the example of Pliocion) 
provideth sufheienUy for his children that provideth 
they be not unlike to him. I should by no meanes be 
or Crates his mmd, or commend his proceeding. He 
left his money with a banquier upon this condition, 

^ Clc* Parad, 
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'I'hat if )us child rcn were foole?5 lie should deliver it 
them ; but proovin^ wise and able to shift for them- 
selves, he should distribute the same amongst the 
trreatest fooles. As if fooles, being least capable to 
make a shift without it, were more capable to use 
riches. it is that tlie hurt proceeding from my 
absence doth not (in mine opinion) deserve, so long as I 
.^liall have meanes to beare it, I should refuse to accept 
the occasions that offer themselves to distract mee from 
this toylosome assistance. There is ever some peece 
out of s<|uare. Sometimes the businesse of one house, 
and otlicr times the affaires of another, doc hurry you. 
\o\i pry too noare into all tilings ; herein, as well as 
elsewhere, your perspicuity doth liar me you. 1 steale 
from such occasions as may move me to anger, and 
remoove from the knowledge of thinirs that thrive not ; 
vet can 1 not so u.se the matter, hut still I stumlile 
(being at home) upon some inconvenience which dis- 
plcaseth me. And slight knaveries lliat are most 
liidden from mee are those I am he.st ac(|uaiiited with. 
Some til ere are whicli to avoy<l a further miseijiefe 
a man muxt liolpe to conceale liimselfe : vaine prickings 
(vainc sometimes), but yet ever prickings. I he least 
and sleiglitcst liindrancosare the sharpest. And as the 
smallest letters liurt our eyes most, so the least affaires 
grieve ns most : A multitude of slender evils oflendeth 
more then the violence of one «alone, liow great soever. 
Even as ordinary thornes, being small and sharpe, 
pricke ns more sharpely and sans threatning, if on 
a sudden we hit upon theiii. I am no Philosopher : 
Evils oppresse me according as tliey waigh, and waigh 
according to their forme, as wel as according to tlie 
matter, and often more. I have more insight in them 
then the vulgar sort ; and so liave 1 more patience. 

J o conclude, if they liurt me not, they lie heavie upon 
me. Life is a tender thing, and easie to he distempered. 
Since I began to grow towards jieevish age, and by 
consequence toward frowardries, n^/no eniw rt'/tisfit ffibi 
cum ceperit impel/i : • ' For no man stayes himselfe when 

* Seh. Epift» i- 13 f. 
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he is set on goin^.’ UTiat ever fond cause hath brought 
me to it, I provoke the humour that way, whicli after- 
ward by his owne motion is fostred and exasperated, 
attracting and heaping up one matter upon another, to 
feede it selfe withall. 

Sn’fh'ci'dji cam lapidem carat. 

By often falling on, 

Even water breakes a atone. 

These ordinary distilling drops consume and ulcerate 
me. Ordinary inconveniences are never liglit. They 
are continuall and irreparable if they continually anil 
inseperatly aryse from the members of husbandry. 
When I consider my affaires a farre off and in grosse, 
I finde, be it because I have no exact memory of them, 
that hitherto they have thrived beyond my reasons 
and expectation. Me thinks I draw more from tliem 
then there is in them : their good successe hetraieth 
me. But am I waded into the businesse ? See I all 
these parcels march ? 

yum rero in curat animum dcducimut omnej.^ 

Then we our mindc divide, 

To cares on cverj’ side. 

A thousand things therein give me cause to desire and 
feare. tVholy to forsake them is very easie unto me ; 
without toyling and vexation altogether to apply my 
selfe unto them is most hard. It is a pittyfuU thing 
to be in a place where whatsoever you see doeth set 
you a worke and concerne you ; 'And me thinkes 
I enjoy more blithly and tite more choisely the 
plMsurM of a stranger house then of mine owne, 
and both m^y minde and taste runne more freely and 
purely on them. Diogenes answered according to my 
humor, when being demanded what kinde of Wine 
he hked best, Another mans,’ said he. My father 
delighted to build at Montaigne, where he was borne ; 
and in al this policy of domestick affaires, I love to 

* ViRo. Am. 1. V. 720. 
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make use of his examples and rules, unto which I 
will as much as possibly I can tie my successors. 
Could I doe better for him, I would performe it. I 
plory his will is at this day practised by mee, and 
dotli yet worke in me. God forbid 1 should ever 
suffer any ima^e of life to perish under my hands, 
that I may yeeld unto so good and so kinde a fatiier. 
If I have undertaken to tiuish any old peece of wall, 
or repare any building either imperfect or decaied, 
it hath certainly beene because I had rather a respect 
to his intention then a regard to my contentment. 
And I blame my negligence or litlierncsse that I have 
not continued to perfect the foundations he had laid, 
or beginnings lie had left in his house ; by so much 
the more because 1 am in great likelihood to be the 
last possessor of it, namely of my race, and set the 
last hand unto it. For concerning my particular 
application, neither the pleasure of building, which 
is said to be so bewitching, nor hunting, nor hawking, 
nor gardens, nor such other delights of a retired life, 
can much embusie or greatly ammusc me. It is a 
thing for which I hate my selfe, as of all other 
opinions that are incommodious to me. I care not 
so mucli to have them vigorous and learned as I 
labour to have them easie and commodious unto life. 
They are indeed sufficiently true and sound, if they 
be protitable and pleasing. 'I'hose who hearing mcc 
relate mine owne insufficiencie in matters pertaining 
to husbandry or thrift, are still whispering in mine 
eares that it is but a kinde of disdaiiie, and that 1 
neglect to know the implements or tooles belonging 
to husbandry or tillage, their seasons and orders; 
how my wines are made, how they graft, and under- 
stand or know the names and formes of bearbes, of 
simples, of fruits, and what belongs to the dressing 
of meats wherewith I live and whereon I feede ; the 
names and prices of such stuffes I cloath my selfe 
withall, oncly because I doe more seriously take to 
heart some higher knowledge ; bring me in a manner 
to deaths doore. ’ITiis is meere sottislinesse, and 
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rather hrulishnesse tlien glory : I would rather be 
a cuoniog horseman then a good Logician. 

Quin (u talUmpotius quorum indi^et usuSf 

Vimini6ui mollique par(U dtltxtrt junco f ^ 

*Wby rather with soft wini^a make you oot speed, 

To workO’Up something whereof there is uecd ? 

Wee hinder our thoughts from the general! aud maiiic 
point, aud from the causes and universal! conducts^ 
which are very well directed without u$^ aud omit our 
owoe busiuesso, and Michael^ who concernes us ncerer 
then man. Now 1 most commonly stay at home, but 
1 would please my selfe better there then auy where 
else. 

iSit mta stdts urinum setuefafy 

Sit modus lasso mariSy et r<arum, 

• . . 

Some repaire snd rest to mine old age I crave 
Jouraying, failing, with a weary warring, 

0 let au end have, 

I wot not whether I shall come to an end of it, I 
would that in lieu of some other part of his succession^ 
my father had resigned that passionate love aud dearc 
affection which in his aged yeeres he bare unto lus 
houshold husbandry. He was very fortunate iu con- 
forming his desires unto his fortune, aud knew how 
to be pleased mth >vhat he had. Politike Pliilosophy 
may how it list accuse the basenesse and blame the 
sterilitie of my occupation, if, as he did, 1 may but 
once finde the taste of it I am of this opinion, that 
the honorablest vacation is to serve the Common- 
wealth, and be profitable to many, Fructu^ envn 
ingenii et virtuiU, omnieque prae^fan/iae, (utn maxinim 
flccipifur, quum in proximum quemque con/eriur i ^ ^ For 
then is most fruit reamd, both of our wit and 
vertue and all other excelleucie, when it is bestowed 
upon our neighbours/ As for me, I depart from it, 

^ ViEo, Buc. Ed. ii. 71. * Hob. Car. 1, ii. Od. vi. 6. 

* CiCBR, Ante. 
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partly for cotiscieiice sake (for whence I discern the 
waight conceriiin" such vacations, I also discover the 
sletider meaiies I have to supply them withall ; And 
Plato, a master workeman in all politike government, 
omitted not to ahstaine from them), partly for lither- 
nesse. I am well pleased to enjoy tlie world without 
troubling or pressing my selfe with it ; to live a life 
onely excusalde. and whicli may neither bee burthen- 
some to mee nor to any other. Never did man goe 
more plainlv and carele>ly to worke in the care and 
government of a third man, then I would, had I a 
ground to worke upon. One of my wishes at this 
instant should be to linde a sonne in law tliat could 
haiu^omely allure and di^creotly beguile my old 
veeres, and lull them asleepe ; into whose hands 1 
'might despose and in all soveraignity rcsigne the 
conduct aiul managing of my good.s, that lie might 
dispose of them as I doe, and gaine upon them what 
1 gaine : alwaies providetl he would but carry a truely- 
tliaukfull and friendly minde. But what.' we live in 
a world wliere the loyalty of our owne children is not 
knowen. U'lio-oever hath tlie charge of my purse 
when I travell liath it freely and without controll ; 
as well might he decive me in keeping of reckonings. 
And if he he not a Divell, I hind iiim to deale well 
and honestly by my careles,e conlidence. Mul/i fitllert- 
(io<-H»runt, diwi tmt-nl fa/li, el aliis jH-raindi smjrt- 
cando fecerunt : ' Many have taught others to deceive 
while tliemselves feare to he deceived, and have given 
them just cause to offend by suspecting them unjustly.' 
The ino't ordinary as.'urance 1 take of my people is a 
kinde of disackno'wledge or neglect ; I never presume 
vices but after 1 have scene them : and trust more 
Voong men such as I imagine to be the least dehaushed 
and corrupted bv ill examples. I had rather heare 
at two months end th.at I have spent foure hundred 
crownes, then every niglit when I should goe to mv 
quiet bed have mine eares tired and my minde vexed 
with three, five, or seven. Yet in this kinde of stealing 
have I had as little stolne from mee as any other ; 
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True it is, I lend a helping hand to ig7iorancc. I 
wittingly entertaine a kinde of troubled and uncertaine 
knowledge of my money ; uiitill it come to a certaiiie 
measure 1 am content to doubt of it. Jt is not amisse 
if you allow your boy or servant some small scope 
for his disloyalty and indiscretion. If in grosse we 
have sufficiently left to bring our matters to jassc, tliis 
excesse of fortunes-liberalitie, let us somewhat more 
suffer it to stand to her mercie, It is the gleaners fee. 
After allj I esteeme not so much my peoples fidelity 
as I disesteeme their injurie. Oh base and alisurd 
study, for a man to study his money, and please liiin- 
selfe with handling and counting tlie same ; for that’s 
the way whereby covetousnesse maketh her approches. 
Since eighteene yeeres that I have had the full dis- 
posing of my goods in my owne hands, I could never 
yet be brought to overlooke neither titles nor bookes, 
no not so much as the prlncipall affaires that should 
neces^rily pawe thorow my knowledge and care. 

It is no rhilosophicall contempt to jieglect worldly 
and transitorie things : my taste is not so exquisitely 
nice, for I value them according to their worth at 
truly it is an inexcusable slothfulnesse and 
childish negligence. What would I not rather doe 
then reade a contract? And more willingly, as a 
slave to my businesse, with carke to over-looke and 
care to survay a company of old-dusty bookes, and 
plod upon musty writings ? and which is worse, other 
mens, as so many doe daily for money ? I have nothing 
so deare as care and paiue ; and I only endeavour 
to become carelesse and retchlesse. I had, in mine 
opinion, been fitter (if it might be) to live by others 
fortune, without bouuden duty or bondage. And yet 
1 wot not (the matter being thorowly sifted) whether, 
according to my humour and fortune, what 1 must 
endure with my affaires, and pocket up at my servants 
and familiars hands, hath not more abjection, im- 
portunibe and sharpenesse, then the following of 
another man should We better borne then my ^Ife, 
and who should give me somewhat at mine ease. 
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Seri'itue ohedientia est fracti animi et abjectif arbitrio 
carends siio:^ ‘ Service is an obedience of an abject, 
broken lieart, that cannot dispose of it selfe.' Crates 
did worse, who voluntarily cast himselfe into liberties 
of povertie, only to ridd himselfe of tlie inconveniences, 
indif^nities and cares of his house ; which I would not 
doe. 1 hate povertie as much as ^riefe ; yet could I 
tinde in my heart to change this manner of life with 
another lesse glorious and not so troublesome. Being 
absent, I discharge my selfe of all such carefull thoughts, 
a!id should lesse fecle the ruinous downe-fall of a Towne, 
tlieii, being present, the fall of a Tile. Alone my miiide 
is easily freed, but in company it indureth as much 
as a riough-maiis. My horse uncurb'd, his reines mis- 
placed, or a stirrup or a strap hitting against my legge, 
will kcepe me in a cliecke a whole day long. 1 rouze 
iny courage sutiiciontly against iucouveuieuce ; mine 
eies I cannot 

Sensui 6 super i seusus ! 

At liome I am ever answerable for whaUoever is amisse. 
Few niaj-ters (I speake of meane condition, as mine is ; 
whereof if any be, tliey are the mure happie) can so 
fully roly upon a second, but still a good part of the 
burden shall lie upon them. Tlial doth perad venture 
take something from my fashion, in entertaining of 
guests or new commers ; and happily I have becne able 
to stay some, more by my kitchin then by iny behaviour 
or grace, as doe the peevish and fanUsticall ; and I 
greatly diminish the pleasure I should take in my house 
by the visitations and meetings of my friends. No 
countenance is so foolish or so ill beseeming a gentle- 
man in his owne house, as to see him vexed or troubled 
about his houshold or domesticke affaires; to see him 
whisper one of his servants in the eare, and threai;en 
another with his looke. It should insensibly glide-on, 
and represent an ordinary course. And I utterly dis- 
like that a man should enterlaine his guest with either 


» Cic. Pa rad. r. 
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excusing or boasting of the entertainment heaffuordetli 
them, 1 love order and cleaulinesse — 

€l cantharus et lanx^ 

Osttndunl mihi 

My dish, my drinking kannc, 

Shew me what kinde of man— 

well nigh as much as plentie : In mine owne house 1 
exactly looke unto necessities little unto state, and lesse 
unto ornament. If your neighbours servant be fighting 
\vith his companion, if a dish be overthrowen, you but 
laugh at it, you sleepe quietly whilst Sir such a one is 
busie casting up of accounts, and over -seeing lus stocke 
with his steward, and all about your provision for to- 
morrow. I speake according to mine opinion, omitting 
notin geuerail to thinke how pleasing an ammusement 
it is to certaine natures to see a quiet and prosperous 
housliold directed by a formall and guided by a regular 
order. But not intending to fasten mine owne errours 
and inconveniences to the matter : Nor to gaine- 
say Plato, who deemeth that the happiest occupation 
any man can follow, is, to apply bimselfe to his owne 

f rivate businesse vrithout injustice. When I journey, 
have nothing to care for but my selfe, and how my 
money is laid out, which is disposed with one oncly 
precept. Over- many parts are required in hoarding 
and ^theriug of goods: I have no skill in it In 
spending I have some knowledge, and how to give my 
expences day : which indeed is it’s principall use. But 
I attend it over ambiUously, which makes it both uii- 
equall and deformed ; and besides that immoderate in 
one and other usage. If it appeare and make a good 
shew, if it serve the turne, I indiscreetly goe after it i 
and as indiscreetly restraine my selfe, if it shine or 
smile not upon mee. Whatsoever it bee, either Art or 
nature, that imprints this condition of life into us, by 
relation to others, it doth us much more hurt then 
good. In going about to ftume apparances according, 
to the common opinion, wee defraud our selves of our 

^ Hob. i. Epi$i, v. 23. 
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owne profits. Wee care not so much what our state 
or how our being is in us, and in effect, as wee doe how 
and wliat it is, in the publike knowledge of others. 
Even the goods of the niinde, and wisedoine it selfe, 
seeme fruitlesse unto us, if onely enjoyed by us ; except 
it be set fortli to the open view and approbation of 
strangers. Tliere are some whose gold runiies by 
streaines in places under ground, and that imper- 
ceptible ; others extend the same in plates and leaves. 
So that to some pence arc worth crownes, to others 
tlie contrary ; the world judging the employment and 
value according to the outward shew. All over-nice 
care and curious lieed about riches hath a touch or 
a taste of avarice. Even tlieir dispending and over 
regular and artihciall liberalities are not wortli a warie 
heed taking, and coiintervaile not a painefull diligence. 
Who so will make his expence even and just, makes it 
strict and forced ; either close- keeping or employing 
of money are in themselves tilings indifferent, and 
admit no colour of good or evill but according to tlie 
application of our will. 'I'be other cause that drawes 
me to these Joiirneyes or \agaries is the dissent or dis- 
paritic in the present manners of our state. 1 could 
easily comfort my selfe with this corruption in regard 
of the publike interest ; 

pfjorQtfnt sccula 

TtmpanbuSy quorum tctltri non inwnii f7>#a 
et a 7iuUo posuit natnra metallo,^ 

Tiau s wor^e thea times of Iron, for whose bad frame 
And wickeduesse cveu nature fiudes no oatne, 

Nor hath from any metall set the same. 

But not for mine owne : 1 am in particular over-pressed 
by it. For round about where I dwell we are, by the 
over-long licentiousnesse of our intestine civill warres, 
almost growen old, in so licentious and riotous a forme 
of state, 

Quippe ubi /as vsrsum atque ne/as*^ 

As where of good and bad, 

There 16 DO difference bad^ 


> JvvE.v. Sai» xiii, 28. 


* ViRG. (7eor. 1. L 505. 
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That in pood truth it were a wonder if it should con- 
tinue and mainUiiie it selfe. 

Armati tcrram txercenty sanptrqut recfnUs 

Coiittctare jurat pratdaSy ft vicert raptoA 

They armed plow the Und, and joy to drive, 

And draw new bootiei, and on rapine live* 

To conclude, I see by our example that the sooictie of 
men doth hold and is sewed together, at wliat rate so- 
ever it be ; where ever they be placed, in mooviiip and 
closing, they are ranged ana stowed together, as utieven 
and rugged bodies, that orderlesse are hudled in sonic 
close place, of themselves finde the way to be united 
and joyned together one with another ; and many times 
better then Art could have disposed them. King 
riiilip assembled a rabble of the most leaud, reprobate 
and incorrigible men he could finde out, all which he 
Tilaced in a Citie which of purpose he had caused to be 
built for them, of whom it bare the name. I imagine 
that even of their nces they erected a politike contexture 
amongst themselves, and a commodious and just socictie. 
I see not one action, or three, or a hundred, but even 
divers manners, admitted and commonly useil ; so ex- 
travagant (namely, in disloyalty) and so barbarous in 
inhumanitie, which in my conceit are the worst and 
most execrable kinde of vices, that I have not the heart 
so much as to conceive them without horrour : All which 
I in a manner admire as much as I detest The ex- 
ercise of these egregious villanies beareth a brand of 
vigour and hard inesse of minde as much as of error and 
irre^lar confusion. Necessitie composeth and assem- 
bleth men together. This casuall combining is after- 
ward framed into lawes. For there have bccne some 
as barbarously-savage as humane opinion could possibly 
produce, which notwithstanding have kept their bodies 
m u good health and state, in long life, as those of 
1 lato or Anstotle could doe. And to say true, all these 
descriptions of policie, fained by Art and supposition, 

‘ ViBQ. Am. 1. is. 612. 
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are found ridiculous and foolish to bee put in practise. 
These g:reat and long continuing altercations about the 
best forme of societie and most commodious rules to 
unite us together, are altercations onely proper for the 
exercise of our wit : As in arts divers subjects are found 
that have no essence but in agitation and disputing, 
without which they have no life at all. Such an Idea 
of policie, or picture of government, were to be estab- 
lished in a new world ; but we take a world already 
made and formed to certaine customes ; wee engender 
not tlie same as Pyrrha, nor beget it as Cadmus. By 
what nieanes soever we have the privilege to rc-erect 
and range the same anew, we can very hardly wrest it 
from tlie accustomed habit and fold it hath taken, 
except we breake all. Solon being demanded wliether 
bee nad established the best lawes he could for the 
Athenians : answered, yea of tlmse they would have 
received : witli such a shift doth \'arro excuse himselfe, 
.saying, that if he were ncwlv to begirme to write of 
religion, he would plainly tell what his hcleefe were of 
it : But being alreadie received, he will speake more 
of it according to customo then to nature. Not to 
speake by opinion, but consonant to truth, the most 
excellcMt and best policie for any nation to observe, is 
that under which it liatli maintained it selfo. It’s forme 
and essential! conimoditie doth much depend of cus- 
tomo. 'Ve are easily displeased with the present con- 
dition ; yet doe I hold that to wisli the government 
of few in a popular estate, or in a .Monarchie another 
kindc of policie, it is a manifest vice and meere follie. 

At/me Vfsiat tel qne tu le roh estre, 

S*i( ett royally ayme la royantCy 
S'il eit (le peUy ou bien communantey 
AyM I'aussiy car Dieu t'y a /aid naIsfreA 

Love (hou the state as thou seest it to be : 

If it be Recall, love the royall race; 

If of a few or Com mon-weale, embrace 
It as it is, borne there God pointed thee. 


J PiBRAC 
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So was the good Lord of Pibrac wont to speake of it, 
whom we have lately lost, a man of so quaint and rare 
wit, of so sound judgement, and of so milde and affable 
behaviour. The untimely losse of whom, with that of 
the Lord of Foix, both fatally happning to us at one 
time, are surely losses of great consequence unto our 
crowne. I wot not well, whether France, amongst all 
the men it hath left, is able to affoord us two such other 
Gentlemen as may, either id sincerity and woorth, or 
in sufficieacie and judgement for the counsel! of our 
Kin^ match these two Gascoynes. Tliey were two 
mindes diversly faire, and verily, if we res|iect tlie 
corrupted age wherein we live, both rare and gloriously- 
shining, every one in her forme. But alas ! what 
destiny had placed them on the llieater of liis age, so 
dissonant and different in proportion from our de- 
plorable corruption, and so farre from agreeing with 
our tumultuous stormes? Nothing doth so neercly 
touch and so much overlay an estate as innovation : 
Onely change doth give forme to injustice and scope to 
tyranny. If some one peece be out of square, it may 
be uiiderproDt : one may oppose himselfe against tliat 
which the alteration incident and corruption naturall 
to all things doth not too much elonge and draw us 
from our beginnings and grounded principles. But 
to undertake to re^rect and found againe so huge a 
masse, and change or remoove the foundations of so 
vast a frame, belongeth oiioly to them who, instead of 
purging deface, and in liew of cleansing scrape out ; 
that will amend particular faults bv an universall con- 
tusion and cure diseases by death: Non tam com- 
mufandarum quam evertendarum rerum cupidi : ' Not so 
desirous to have things altered as overthrowon.* The 

'Tu itselfe: So impatient 

with that which vexeth or grieveth it, that it only 
aimeth to ndd it selfe of it, never regarding at what 

^ thousand examples that it doth 
ordinarily cure it selfe at its owne charges : To be 
freed from a pre^nt evill is no perfect cure, except 
tnere be a general! amendment of condition, Hie end 
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ot a skilful] Chirurgion is not to mortifie the bad flesh, 
it is but Uie beginning and addressing of iiis cure ; lie 
aimetli furtljer, tliat is, to make the natural! to grow 
a^aine, and reduce tiie partie to his due being and 
quality. \]’ho ever proposeth onely to remoove what 
gnaweth him siiall be to seeke : tor pood doeth not 
necessarily succeed evill : another, yea a worse evil! 
may succeed it. As it hapned unto t'e.sars murderers, 
who brought the common-wealth to so distre.sfull a 
plunge tliat tlioy repented them.selves they ever medled 
with the same. "'Hie like hath since fortuned to divers, 
yea in our daies. 'i'lie French that live in niy times 
know very well what to spcake of such matters. All 
violent changes and great alterations, disorder. di.s- 
temper am) sliake a state very mucli. lie that should 
rigidly respect a sound recovery or absolute cure, and 
before all other tilings thorowly consult about it, might 
happily grow slacke in the hiisine>se, and beware how 
beset his Iiaiid unto it. J’acuvius Calavius corrected 
the vice of this manner of proceeding by a notable 
example. Mis fellow Citizens liad mutinied against 
their magistrates ; lie being a man of eminent autliority 
in tlic cittie of Caima, fouml one day the meane.s to 
shut up the Senate in the (Jiiililliall or Palace; then 
calling tlie peo|ilc together in the market place, told 
them ; 'I'liat tlie <lay was now come wherein with full 
and unresisted liberty they might take vengeance of 
the tyrants that liad so long and so many wayes 
oppressed them, all which lie had now at his mercy, 
alone and unaniied. Ills opinion was, that orderly by 
lots tlicy should lie drawiie out one after another; 
which done they might particularly dispose of every 
one, and whatsoever slioiild he decreed of them, should 
immediately be executed upon the place ; provided 
they shouhl tlierewithall presently advise and resolve 
to nominate and establish .some honest and undetected 
man to supiily the roome of the condemned, Iwt tlieir 
cittie .sliould remaine void of due officers. To which 
lliey granted, and heard no sooner the name of a 
Senatour read, but a loud exclamation of a generall 
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discontent was raised against him ; which Pacuvins 
perceiving, he requested silence, and thus bespakc 
them. ^ My country-men, I see very well that man 
must be cut off, hce is a pernicious and wicked member ; 
but let us have another sound good man in his place ; 
and whom would you name for that purpose?* Tins 
nncxpectded speech bred a distracted silence, each one 
finding himselfe to seeke and much confounded in tlic 
choise. Vet one, who tvas the boldest impudent 
amongst them, nominated one whom ho thought 
fittest ; who was no sooner heard but a peucrall con- 
sent of voices, louder than tbe first, followed, all 
refusing him, as one taxed with a hundred imper- 
fections, lawfull causes, and just objections, utterly to 
reject him. These contradicting humours growing 
more violent and hot, every one following his private 
grudge or affection, there ensued a farre greater con- 
fusion and hurly-burly in drawing of the second and 
third Senatour, and in naming and choosing their 
successours, about which they could never agree. As 
much disorder and more confusion about the election, 
as mutuall consent and agreement about the demission 
and displacing. About which tumultuous trouble when 
they had long and to no end laboured and wearied 
themselves, thev began some here, some there, to 
scatter and steale away from the assemblie, every one 
with this resolution in bis miude, that the oldest and 
best knowen evill is ever more tolerable then a fresh 
and unexperienced mischiefe. By seeing our selves 
piteouslv tossed in continuall agiution : for what have 
we not done ? 

Eheu cicoiricum et scdtrit pudet^ 

Fratrum^uf: quid noi dura refugimui 
Attas f quid intaclum n^asti 
Liquimu$T undt manu4 juventui 
H<tu Dcorum continuUf auibu^ 

Pfpercit arU t * 

for shame of wickedocsse, and aearres, 

Of brother^country-iaen in civill wanes. 


' Hor. Car. 1. i. Od, xcv. 83. 
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We of this bnrdncd world, what doe we sbunne ? 

What have we execrable left undone ? 

To set their hand whereto hath youth not dared 
For feare of Gods? what altars hath it spared? 

I am not very sudden in resolving or concluding. 

, ipsa si veiit salus, 

Servare pror«ui non poltsl hanc/amiliam .•> 

This familie if safetie would 
Keepe safe, I doe not thiuke it could. 

Yet are we not peradventure come unto our last 
period. The preservation of states is a thing in all 
likelihood e.xceeding our understanding. A civill 
policie (as Plato saith) is a mighty and puisant matter, 
and of very hard and difficult dissolution ; it often 
endureth against mortall and intestine diseases, yea, 
against tlie injury of unjust lawes, against tyraiinie, 
atTAinst tlie ignorance and debordement of Magistrates, 
and against the licentiousiiesse and sedition of the 
people In all our fortunes we compare our solves to 
tliat wiiich is above us, and looke toward those that are 
better. Let us measure our selves by that which is 
l)eiicatli us ; tliere is no creature so miserably wretched 
but tiiides a thousand examples to comfort hunselfe 
withall. It is our fault that we more unwillingly b(^ 
hold what is above us then willingly what is beneath 
us And Solon said, tliat should a man hoape up iii 
one masse all evils together, there is none that ivoulil 
not rather cliiise to carry back with him such evils as 
lie alreadie hath, llien come to a lawful! division with 
other men of that chaos of evils, and take Ins allotted 
«liare of them. Our Common-wealth is mucii crazed 
and out of tune. Yet liave divers otliers beene more 
dangerously sicke, and have not died. The gods play 
at liand-ball with us, and tosse us up and downe on all 
hands. Eniin vero dii nos homines quasi pilos habenl . 
‘The gods perdie doe reckon and racket us men as 

I Ter. Adel, act iv. sc. 7. » Pmut. Capt. Prol. 
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their tennis-balles.’ Hie destinies have fatally ordained 
the state of Rome for an exemplar patterne of what 
they can doe in this kinde. It containetli in it selfc all 
formes and fortunes that concerne a state, whatsoever 
order, trouble, good or bad fortune may in any sort 
effect iu it. Wliat man may justly despaire of his 
condition, seeing the agitations, troubles, alterations, 
turmoiles, and motions wherewith it was tossed to and 
fro, and which it endured? If the extentioii of rule 
and far*spreading domination be the perfect health of 
a state, of whicn opinion I am not iu any wise (and 
Isocrates doth greatly please me, who instructeth 
Nicocles^ not to envie those Princes who have large 
dominations, but such as can well maintaine and 
orderly preserve those that have beene herediUrily 
esch^ted unto them) that of Home was never so sound 
as when it was most sicke and distempered, llie 
worst of its forme was to it the most fortunate. A 
man can hardly distinguish or know the image of any 
policie under the first Emperors ; it was the most 
uornble and turbulent confusion that could be con- 
ceaved, which notwithstanding it endured and therein 
continued, preserving, not a iMonarchie bounded in her 
limits, but so many nations, so different, so distant, so 

evill affected, so confusedly commanded, and so unjustly 
conquered. ^ ^ 

- " - ntc ^entihus ullit 

Comtwdal in populum terrae ptlaoique potenfem. 
Invidiam /orluna 

Fortune doth to no other nation lend 

that people force to bend, 

» nich both by land and sea their force extend. 

All that shaketh doth not fall: Tlie contexture of so 
vast a frame holds by more then one naile. It holds 

j ^ buildings which age hath 

robbed of foundation, without loarae or morter, and 
neverthelesse live and subsist by their owne waight 

‘ Lucket. 1. 1. 82. 
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tiec jam validis radicibus haerent 

PonJtre luta tuo esl.^ 

Thonj'h now to no strong roote it sticke so fast 
Yet is it safe by selfe'Waigbt, and will lost. 

Moreover, he goes not ciiiiiiiiigly to worke, that oiiely 
survayes the flankes and dykes ; to judge well of the 
strength of a place, he must heedily marke how and 
view which way it may be approached, and in what 
state the assailant stand. Few vessels siiike with their 
owne waight, and without some extraordinary violence. 
Cast we our eyes about ns, and in a generall survay 
consider all the world ; all is tottring, all is out of 
frame. 'Fake a perfect view of all great states by in 
Christeiidome and where ever else we have knowledge- 
of, and in all places you sliall finde a most evident 
threatning of change and ruine : 

El siia >ui)t illis iiicommoda, parque per omnei 
Ttntpcs/as, 

Thvir discommodities they know: 

One storme alike oer all doth grow, 

Astrologers may sport themselves with warning us, as 
they doe, of imminent alterations and succeeding 
revolutions ; their divinations are present and palpable ; 
wee need not prie into the heavens to finde them out. 
\Yee are not only to draw comfort from this universall 
aggregation of cvill and threats, but also some hope for 
the continuance of our state ; forsoinuch as naturally 
nothing falletli where all things fall; a generall disease 
is a particular health : Coiiformitie is a qiialitie cnemie 
to dissolution. As for me, I nothing dcspaire of it, 
and me thinks I already perceive some starting holes to 
save us by : 

Dfu$ hafc /orta$s( bentffna 
Hohicft in seiUm pice.* 

It mflv be, God with grscious entercourse 
Will rVcsUblish these things in their course. 

Ulio knowes whether God hath determined it shall 
happen of them as of bodies that are purged, and by 

« UenET. 1. i. 138. * Hon. Epod. xiiL 10. 
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long grievous sicknesses brought to a beter and 
sounder state ; wliich tliorowly purged diseases do 
afterward yeeld them a more entire and purely-perfect 
health tljen that they tooke from them ? 'I'liat whicli 
grieveth me most is, that, counting tlie symptomes or 
affects of our evill, I see as many mcerely proceeding 
of nature, and such as the heavens send us, and Avliicli 
may properly’be termed theirs, as of those that our 
owne surfet’, or excesse, or misse dict, or linmanc 
indiscretion confer upon us. The very Planets seeme 
orderly to declare unto us that we have continued long 
enough, yea and beyond our ordinary limits. 'Phis 
also grieves me, that the neerest evill threatning us is 
not a distemper or alteration in the whole and solidc 
masse, but a dissipation and divuUion of it— tlie ex- 
treamest of our fearcs. And even in tlicsc fantasticall 
humors or dotings of mine, 1 feare the treason of iny 
memory, least unwarily it have made me to register 
sometliings twise. 1 hate to correct and agni/.e my 
selfc, and can never endure hut grudgingly to review 
and repolish what once hath escaped my pen. 1 hcere 
set dowue nothing that is new or lately found out. 
They are vulgar imaginations, and which poradventure 
having heene conceived a hundred times, 1 feare to 
liave already enrolled them. Repetition is ever tedious, 
were it in Homer : But irkesome in things that have 
hut one superficial! and transitorie shew, I am nothing 
pleased with inculcation or wresting-in of matters, be 
It in profitable things, as in Seneca. And the maner 
of his Stoike sclioole displeasetb me, which is, about 
every matter,to repeat at large, and from the beginning 
to the end, such principles and presuppositions as serve 
in generall : ana every hand-while to re-allege anew 
the common arguments and uiiiversall reasons. My 
memorie doth daily grow worse and worse, and is of 
late much empaired : 

Pocula Ifthaeo! ut ri ducaitia tomnot, 

. , , Arente/aucetraxtrim,^ 


* Hor. Epod, xiv. 3. 
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As tbou^h with drie lips I had drunke that up, 

Which drawes oblivious sleepe in drowsie cup. 

I sl)all liencefonvard be faiiie (for hitherto, thankes 
be to God, no capitall fault hath hapned), wiiereas 
others seekc time and occasion to premeditate what 
they have to say, tliat I avoid to prepare my selfe, for 
feare I should tie my selfe to some jltrict bond, on 
which I must depend. To be bound and tied dotli 
somewhat distract me : namely, when I am wholly to 
rely and depend on so weake an instrument as is my 
memory. I never read this story, but I feele a 
certaine proper and naturall offence. Lyncestes beinfr 
accused of a conspiracic a^inst .Alexander, the very 
same day that, according to custome, he was led fortti 
in presence of all the armie to he lieard in his owtie 
defence, had in his minde a premeditated oration, 
which he had studiously learn’t hy rote, whereof, 
stammering and faltriiig, liaving uttered some words : 
And wrestling with his memory, and striving to run-it 
over againe. lie was sodainly charged by the souldiers 
that were about liim, and slaine with pikes, as they 
wlio licid him to be convicted. His amazement and 
silence serveil them as a confession ; for they supposed 
that having had so long leasure in prison to prepare 
liimselfe, it was not (as they thouglit) his memory 
failed him. but his guilty conscience bridled so his 
tongue ami deprived him of his wonted faculties. It 
was truly wel spoken. The very place, tlie company 
ami expectation astonicth a man when he most aimoth 
at an amliition of well-speaking. M'liat can a man 
doe when a mecre oration shall bring his life into con- 
sequence? As for inee, if I bee tide unto a prescript 
kimle of speaking, wliat bindes me to it dooth also 
loose me from it, when I have committed and wholly 
assigned my selfe unto my memory, 1 so stroiigly 
depend on the same that I overwlieline it : she faints 
under her owne burthen. So much as I refer niy selfe 
unto her, so much am I divided from selfe, untill I 

* HoR. Epod, xiv. 3» 
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make tryall of my countenance. And I have some- 
times heene in paine in concealing the bondage where- 
unto I was engagedt whereas my dessigncj in speaking, 
to represent a maine carelesnesse of accent and 
countenance, suddaine and unpremeditated, or casuall 
motions as rising of present occasions ; rather loving 
to say nothing of any worth, then make shew I came 
provided to speake well : a thing above all nnseemely to 
men of my profession, and of over strict an obligation 
to one tliat cannot hold much. Preparation gives more 
to hope then it brings with it. A man cloth often 
strip himselfe into his doblet, to leapc shorter then he 
did in his gowne. Nihil est hit, qui pincere lam 

adversarium, quam especUitio: ‘Tliere is none so great 
an enemy to them that would please as expectation.' 
It is written of Curio the Orator, that when he 
proposed tlie distribution of the pai^ of his oration 
into three or foure, or the number of his arguments 
and reasons, it was his ordinary custome either to 
forget some one, or adde one or two more unto it. I 
have ever shunned to fall into such an iuconvenience, 
a.s one hating these selfe-promises and prescriptions : 
Not oiiely for the distrust of my memory, but also 
because this form drawes over ncare unto an artiste. 
Simpliciora milUares decent : ‘ Plaine wordes and 
manners become Martialists.’ Sufficeth, I have now 
made a vow unto my selfe, no more to undertake the 
cliarge to speake in any place of respect: For to 
speake in reading what one hath written, besides that 
it is most foolish and absurde, it is a matter of great 
disadvantage to such as by nature were interressed or 
might do any thing in the action. And wholy to rely 
or cast my selfe to the mercy of my present invention, 
much lesse : 1 have it by nature so dull and troubled, 
that it cannot in any wise supply me in sudaine anci 
stead me in important necessities. May it please the 
gentle reader to suffer this one part of Essay to run on, 
and this third straine or addition of the rest of my 
pictures peeces. I adde, but I correct not; First, 
because he who Lath hypothekised or engaged his 
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labour to the world, 1 fiiide apparance that he hath 
no longer ri^ht in the same ; let him, if hce be able, 
speake better els where, and not corrupt the worke he 
hath already made sale off ; Of such people a man 
should buy nothing but after they are dead : let them 
tliroughly tliinke on it before they produce the same. 
^Vho hastens them? My booke is alwaies one, except 
that according as the Printer goes about to renew it, 
that tlie buyers depart not altogether empty-handed, 
I give my selfe laiv to adde thereto (as it is but un- 
cohereiit cheeky, or ill joined in laid worke) some 
supernumcrall cmblcme. They are but over-waiglits, 
which disgrace not the first forme, but give some 
particular price unto every one of the succeeding, by 
an ambitious pety subtility. Whence, notwithstanding, 
it may easily happen that some transposition of 
chronology is thereto commixt : my reports taking 
place according to tlioir opportunity, and not ever 
according to their age. Secondly, forsomuch as in 
regard of my selfe I feare to loose by the exchange : 
My understanding doth not alwaies goe forward, it 
sometimes goes also backeward : I in a manner distrust 
mine owne fantasies as much, though second or third, 
as I doe when tliey arc the first, or present as past. 
>Ve many times correct our selves as foolishly as we 
taxe others unadvisedly. I am growne aged by a 
number of yeares since my first publications, which 
were in a thousand five hundred and foure score. But 
I doubt wiiether 1 be ciicreascd one inch in wisedome. 
.My selfe now and my selfe anon are indeede two ; but 
wlien better, in good sooth 1 cannot tell. It were a 
goodly thing to bee old if wee did oiiely march towards 
amendment. It is the motion of a drunkard, stumbling, 
reeling, giddie-braiii’d, formeles, or of reedes, which 
the ayre dooth causually wave to and fro wliat way it 
blowetk Autiochus, in his youth, had stoutly and 
vehemently written in favor of tlie Academy, but 
being olde he changed copy, and writ as violently 
against it : which of the two 1 should follow, should I 
not ever follow Autiochus? Having once established 
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a doubt, to attempt to coiifirme the cerUinty of 
humane opiihons» were it not an establishing of a 
doubt, and not of the certainty? and promise that had 
he had another age given him, with assurance to live, 
he should ever have beene in ternies of new agitations, 
not so much better as other and difterent? Fubliko 
favor hatli given me some more boldnes then 1 hoped 
for ; but the thing I feare most is to breed a glutting 
society : I would rather spur tlien bee weary, as a 
wisemau of my time hath done. Connnendation is 
ever pleasing, from whom, from whence, or where- 
fore soever it come l yet ought a n)an to be informed 
of the cause, if he will justly please and applaud 
liimselfe therewith. Imperfections themselves have 
their meanes to be recommended. Vulgar and connnon 
estimation is little happy if it come to encounter : And 
I am deceived, if in my dayes the w'orst composition^ 
and absurdest bookes have not gained tlic credit of 
popular breath. Verily 1 am much l>eholding to 
divers lionest men, and I thanke them that vouchsafe 
to take my endeavours in good parte. There is no 
place where the defects of the fashion doe so much 
appeare, as in a matter that in it sclfe hath nothing to 
recommend it. Good reader, blame not me, for those 
that passe here, either by the fantazie or utiwarinesse 
of others ; for every hand, each workeman brings his 
owue unto them. 1 neitlier meddle with orthography 
(and would oiiely have them follow the ancient) nor 
with curious i>ointing : I have small experience in 
either. Where they altogether breake the sence, I 
little trouble my selfe therewith ; for at least they 
discharge me. But where they will w rest-in and sub- 
stitute a false sence (os often they doe) and wyre-draw 
me to their conceits, then chey spoyle me. Nevorthe- 
lesse^ when the sentence is not strong or sinnowy 
according to my meaning, an honest man may reject it 
to be mine. He that shall know how little laborious I 
am and how framed after mine owne fashion, will 
easily beleeve I would rather endite anew as many 
more other Essayes, then subject D)y selfe to trace 
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these over affaine, for this childish correction. I was 
saying erewhile that beinp plunged in tlie deepest 
mine of this new kinde of mettall, I am not onely 
deprived of prreat familiarity with men of different 
custome from mine, and other opinions, by which they 
holde toirether by a knot, commanding all other 
knots ; but am not also without some hazard, amongst 
those with whom all things are equally lawfiill. most 
of which cannot now adayes empaire their market 
towarde our justice, whence the extreme degree of 
licenciousnesse procecdeth. Casting over all the par- 
ticular circumstances that concerne inee, 1 biide no 
one man of ours to whome the inhibition of our lawes 
costeth any tiling, eyther in gaine ceasing, or in losse 
appearing (as Lawyers say), more then unto my selfe. 
And some there be that in chollericke heate and 


humorous fury will cracke and vaunt much, that will 
performe a great deale lesse then my selfe, if once we 
come to an eijuall hallance. As a house at all times 
freely open, much frequented, of great haunt and 
officious in enterLiiiiing all sorts of people (for 1 could 
never bee induced to make an implement of warre • 
tlieroof ; whicli I perceive much more willingly to bee 
sought-out and flocked unto where it is furthest from 
my neighbours) my house hath merited much popular 
affection : And it were a hard matter to gourmandize 
my selfe upon mine owne dung-hill : And 1 repute it a 
wonderfull and exemplar strangeiiesse. that having 
undergone so many stormy-wrackes, so divers clianges 
and tumultunus-ueighbour agitations, it doth yet this 
day continue free, and (as I may say) an undefiled 
virgin from sliedding of blood, spoile, or sacking. 
For, to say true, it was possible for a man of my 
disposition to escape from a constant and contiiiuall 
forme, whatsoever it was. But the contrary invasions, 
hostile incursions, alterations and vicissitudes of for- 
tune round about me, have hitherto more exasperated 
then mollified the humour of the country, and recharge 
iiiee with dangers and invincible difficulties. I have 
escaped. But it grieveth me that it is rather by 
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fortune) yea and by my discretion, then by justice 
And it vexeth me to bee witliout the protection of tlie 
lawes and under any other safegard then theirs. As 
things now stand 1 live more then halfe by the favour 
of others, which is a severe obligation. I would not 
be endebted for my safety neither to the goodnesse nor 
to the good will of our great men, which applaude 
themselves with my liberty and Icgalitie ; nor to tlie 
facilitie of my predecessours or mine owne manners : 
for what if I were other then I am? If my demeanour, 
the libertie of my conversation, or happilie alliance, 
biude my neighbours ; It is a cruelty that they should 
acquit themselves of it in suffering me to live, and that 
they may say, wee give him a free and undisturbed con- 
tinuation of divine service in the chaple of his house, 
whilst all other Churches round about are by us pro- 

f ihaned and deserted ; aud we freely allow and pardon 
lim the fruition of his goods and use of his life, as hce 
maintaineth our wives, and in time of need kcepeth 
our cattle. It is long since that in my house we have 
a share in Lycurgus the Athenians praise, who was 
the generall storier, depositary and guardian of his 
fellow-citizens goods and purses. 1 am now of opinion 
that a man must live by law and authoritie, and not by 
recompeuce or grace. How many gallant men have 
rather made choise to lose their life then be indebted 
for the same? 1 shunne to submit my selfe to any 
manner of obligation. But above all to whicli bindcs 
m3 by duty of bonds of honour. I iinde nothing so 
deare as what is given mee, and that because my will 
remaines enpged by a title of ingratitude : And I 
more willingly receive such offices as are to be sold : A 
thing easie to be beleeved, for these I give nothing but 
money, but for those I give my selfe. llie bond that 
holdes me by the law of honestio seemeth to me much 
more urgent and forcible then that of civill compulsion. 
I am more gently tyed by a Notarie then by my selfe. 
Is it not reason that my conscience bee much more 
engaged to that wherein she hath simply and onely 
beeite trusted? Els my feith owetb nothing, for she 
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hath uothin^ lent her. Let one tielpe hiroselfe with 
the contidonce or assurance lie hath taken trom me. 
1 would much rather breake the prison of a wall or 
of tlie lawes, then the bond of my word. I am 
nicelv scrupulous in keepinjr of my promises, nay 
almost superstitious, and in all subjects I commonly 
passe them uncertaiue and conditionall. To such as 
are of no weighty consequence 1 adde force with the 
jealousic of my rule : shee rackes and chargeth me 
with lier owne interest Yea, in sucli enterprises as 
are altigether mine owne and free, if I speake tlie 
word or name the point, mee thinkes I prescribe 
the same unto me ; and that to give it to anotliers 
knowledge, it is to preordaine it unto lumselfe. Me 
seeines I absolutely promise when I speake. Ihus I 
make but small bragge of my propositions. 'Ihc 
coiKleinnation I make of my selfe is more mooving, 
forcible and severe, then that of the judges, who onely 
take me by the countenance of common obligation; the 
constraint of mv conscience is more rigorous and more 
strictly severe ; 1 faintly follow those duties to wliicli 
I should bee haled if I did not goe to them, Hoc 
ipmm ita judam ed quod rede Jit, si votuntarinm : ‘ 
‘ Tliis is so just, as it is well done, if it be voluntary/ 
If the action have no glimps of libertie, it liatb 
neither grace nor honour. 

Quid mejusco^it, viz V0lun((i(€ impetrent^ 

What law coforceth me to doe, 

\W will they can scarce winne me to. 

Where necessitie drawes me, 1 love to relent my will. 
(^ua quicquid tmperio cogitur, exigenti inugis^ quam 
praedftuti acceptum re/erlur. ^ For whatsoever is en- 
forced bv command is more imputed to him that ex- 
acteth then in him that performeth.' I know some 
that follow this aire even unto Injustice. They will 
rather give then restore ; sooner lend then i)ay ; and 
more sparingly doe good to him to whom they are 

I Cic. 0^. I. i. * Ter. Ad. act iii. ec. 4. 
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bound to doc it. I bend not that wav, but am mainely 
against it. I love so much to disoblige and discharge 
my selfe, that I have sometimes esteemed as profit 
the ingratitudes, the offences, and indignities I had 
received of those to whom, citlier by nature or 
accidents, I was by way of friendship somewliat be- 
holding; taking the occasion of their fault for a 
quittance and discharge of my debt. Althougli I con- 
tinue to. pay them the apparent offices witli coninion 
reason, I notwithstanding finde some sparing in tloing 
that by justice which 1 did by affection ; and somewliat 
to ease ray self with the attention and diligence of my 
inward will. Ed jirudentis sudiuere ut cursum, sic 
impetum beiiecoletitiae ; ‘ ‘ It is a wisemans jKirt to keepe 
a hand as on the course, so on the career of his 
goodwill.' Which where ever I apply my selfe, is in 
me too urgent and over pressing, at least for a man 
that by no meanes would be ciithrongcd. Which 
husbandrie stands mee in stead of some comfort, about 
the imperfections of tliose that touch me. Indeed I 
am much displeased tliey should thereby be of lesse 
worth ; but so it is that I also save something of my 
engagement and application towards them. I allow of 
him that loves his childe so much the lesse by how 
much more he is either deformedly crooked or scald- 
headed. And not oncly when he is knavish or 
shrewd, but also being uiiluckie or ill borne (for God 
himselfe hath in that abated of his worth and iiaturall 
estimation) alwaies provided, that in such a cold and 
sleight affection hco beare himselfe with moderation 
and exact justice. In mee proximitie of blood doth 
nothing diminish, but rather aggravate defects. After 
all, according to the skill I have in the knowledge of 
benefits and thankfulnesse, which is a knowledge very 
snbtill and of great use, I see no man more free and 
lesse indebted then hitherto I am my selfe. What 
ever I owe, the same I owe simply to common and 
naturall obligations. There is no man more absolutely 
quit and cleare else whence. 

* Cic. De Amic, 
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nec sunt mihi nota potentun 

,\{unera. 

With gifts I Am not much Acquainted, 

0£ mighty men, and much lesse tiiuted. 

Princes give mee sufficiently if tliey take nothing from 
me, and doe me much good if they doe me no liurt ; it 
is all I require of them. Oh bow much am 1 beholding 
to God, forsomuch as it hath {ileased him that whatso- 
ever I enjoy I have immediately received the same 
from his grace ; that he hath particularly reserved all 
my debt unto himselfe. 1 most instantly beseech his 
sacred mercy that I may never owe any man so much 
as one essentiall God amcrcie. Oh tlirise fortunate 
libertie, that iiath brought me so farr. May it end 
successefully. I endeavour to have no manner of need 
of any man. In nif oiniii.i eat mihi : ‘ All my hope 
for all my Itelpes is my selfe.’ It is a thing that every 
man may etfcct in liimselfe ; but they more easily 
whom (>od hatli protected and sheltred from naturall 
anti urgent necessities. Indeed it is both lametitible 
and dangerous to depend of otliers. Our selves, wliich 
is the safest and most lawful! refuge, are not very sure 
under our selves. I have nothing that is mine owne 
hut my selfe ; yet is the possession thereof partly 
defective and borrowed. I manure my selfe, both in 
courage (which is the stronger) ami also in fortune, 
that if all things else .should forsake me, I might 
tinde something whcrewitli to please and satistie my 
selfe. Eleus Hippias did not onely store hiniselfe with 
learning, that in time of need bee might joyfully with- 
draw himselfe amongst tlie Muses, and be seciuestred 
from all otlier company ; nor onely with tlie knowledge 
of Pliilosophie to teacli his miiide to be contented with 
her, and when liis chance should so dispose of him, 
manfully to passe over such incommodities as exteriorlie 
might come u!ito liim ; hut, moreover, he was so 
curious in learning to drosse his meat, to notte his 
Itaire, to make his cloathes, breeches and shoes, that as 
mucli as could possibly be he might wholly relic and 
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trust to himself, and be freed from all forraiiie belpe. 
A man doth more freely and more blithely enjoy 
borrowed goods when it is not a bouiiden jovissaiice 
and constrained through neede, and that a man Imth 
in his will the power and in his fortune the meaiies 
to live without them. I know my selfe well. But it 
is very hard for me to imagine any liberalitie of another 
body so pure towards me, or suppose any hospitalitie 
so free, so hartie and genuine, as would not seeme 
affected, tyrannicall, disgraced and attended-on by 
reproach, if so were that necessitie had forced and tied 
me unto it> As to give is an ambitious qualitie, and 
of prerogative, so is taking a qualitie of submission. 
Witnes the injurious and pick-tbanke refusall tliat 
Bajazeth made of the presents which 'lliemir had sent 
him. And those which in the behalfe of Solimau the 
Emperour were sent to the Emperour of Calicut, did so 
vex him at the heart that he did not only utterly 
reject and scornfully refuse them, saying that neither 
himselfe nor his predecessors before him were ac- 
customed to take any thing, and that their office was 
rather to give ; but beside he caused the Ambassadors, 
to that end sent unto him, to be cast into a deepe 
dungeon. When Thetis (saith Aristotle) flattercth 
Jupiter, when the Lacedemonians flatter the Athenians, 
they doe not thereby intend to put them in mindo of 
the good they have done them, which is ever hate full, 
but of the benefits they have received of them. 'JTiose 
I see familiarly to employ and make use of all men, to 
begge and borrow of all men, and engage themselves 
to all men, would doubtlesse never doe it, knew they 
as I doe, or tasted they as I have done, the sweet 
content of a pure and undepeuding libertie, and if 
therewithal! (zs a wiseman ought) they did duly 
ponder what it is for a mao to engage himselfe into 
such an obliration, or liberUe depriving bond. It 
may happily be paid sometimes, but it can never be 
utterly dissolved. It is a cruel! bondage to him that 
loveth throughly and by all meanes to have the free 
scope of his libertie. Such as are best and most 
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acquainted with me know whether ever they saw 
any man living le$sc soliciting, lesse craving, l6sso 
importuning or lesse begging t)ien 1 am, or that lesse 
employeth or chargeth others, which if I be, and that 
beyond all moderne example, it is no great wonder, 
sithence so many parts of my humours or manners 
contribute thereunto. As a naturall kind of stublmrn- 
nes«e, an impatience to be denied, a contraction of my 
desires and dcsseigiies, and an iiisnfficiencie or unto- 
wardline.sse in all manner of affaires ; but above all, 
mv most favoured qualities, lethall sloathfulnesse, and 
a genuine liberty, by all which mcanes I have framed 
an habite mortally to hate, to be beliolding to any 
creature els, or to depend of other then unto and of 
my selfe. 'rrue it is, that before 1 employ the 
beneficence or lilicrality of an other, in any light or 
waiglity occasion, small or urgent neede soever, I doe 
to the utmost power employ all tliat ever 1 am able to 
avoid and f<irbeare it My friends doe strangelie 
importune and molest me, when they solicite and urge 
me to entreate a tliird man. And I deeme it a matter 
of no lesse charge ami imputation to <Usingage him 
that is endebte<l unto me, by making use of him, then 
to engage my selfe unto him that oweth me nothing. 
Both wliicli conditions being removed, let them not 
lonke for aiiv combersomc, iiegotious and carefull 
matter at my bands (for I have denounced open warre 
unto all manner of carke and care); I am com- 
modioiisly easie and ready in times of any bodies 
necessitie, and I liave also more avoyded to receive, 
tlien souglit to give, which {as Aristotle saith) is also 
more facile. My fortune hath afforded me small 
mcanes to benefit others, and that little she hath 
l)estowed on me, the same hath she also meanely and 
indifferently placed. Had shoe made mee to be so 
borne that I might have kept some ranke amongst 
men, I w'ould then have beene ambitious in procuring 
to be beloved, but never to be feared or admired. 
Sliall I expresse it more iiisolentlie? I would have had 
as much regard unto pleasing as unto profiting. Cyrus 
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doth most wiselie, and by the mouth of an excellent 
Captaine and also a better Philosopher^ esteeme his 
bountie and praise his good deedes farre beyond his 
valour and above his warlike conquests. And Spipio 
the elder, wheresoever hee seeketli to prevaile and set 
forth himselfe, rateth his debonairitie and valueth his 
humanitie above his courage and beyond his victories, 
and bath ever this glorious saying in his mouth : 
^Tliat liee hath left his enemies as much cause to love 
him as his friends/ I will therefore say, tliat if a 
man thus owe any thing, it ought to be under a more 
lawfull title then that whereof I speake, to winch the 
law of this miserable warre doth engage me, and not of 
so great a debt, as that of my totall preservation and 
whole estate, which doth unreparahlie over-wheline 
mee. 1 have a thousand times gone to bed in mine 
house, imagining I should the very same night either 
have beeiie betrayed orslainein my bed ; compounding 
and conditioning with fortune that it might bo without 
apprehension oi feareful astonishment and languish- 
ment ; And after my praiers have cried out, 

Impius hate tarn atUa noralia milts habtbitf^ 

Shall these our grounds eo deckt and drest, 

By godlesse souldiers be posscst ? 

IVhat remedie? It is the place where my selfe and 
most of my ancestors were home : therein have they 
placed their affection and their name. U'^ee harden 
our selves unto whatsoever wee accustome our selves. 
And to a wretched condition, as ours is, custome hath 
bcene a most favourable present, given us by nature, 
which enureth and lulletu our sense asleepe to the 
suffring of divers evils. Civill warres have this one 
thing worse then other warres, to cause every one of 
us to make a watch-tower of his owue house. 

Quam mtierum, porta vitam muroqut turn, 

( ixqve suae tutum viribus ase demus ! ^ 

How hard with gate and wall our life to gard, 

And scarce be in our owns houses bard 1 

' ViRo. £cl. i. II. t Ovid. Trist. 1, iv. £ltp. i. 69. 
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It is an irkesome extremitie for one to be troubled and 
pressed even in his owne housbold and domesticall 
rest. The place wherein 1 dwell is ever both the first 
and last to the batterie of our troubles, and where 
peace is ever absolutely discerned. 

Tun quoqut cum pax etl, IrepiJant /ormidinc belli, ^ 

Ev’u when in peace they are, 

They quake for feure of wane. 


. qiuities poerm Jorl’ina lacessit, 
IJac iter eft bellis. melius, furluna, dedisses 
Orbe sub Eoo sedem, gelidaque sub Arclo, 
Erranlesqiie domos.* 


As oft 88 fortune troiiblcUi peace, their race, 

Warres makes this way : fortune with betb-r Rrnce, 

In th’ Enstorne world thou ehouMst have giv’n them place, 

Or wandring tents for warre, under the cold North-starre. 

I sometimes draw the mcanes to streiifrthen my selfe 
against these considerations, from carelesncsse and 
idlene^se, which also in some sort bring ns unto 
resolution. It often bcfalletb me, with some jdeasure, 
to iniagine what nJortiU dangers are, and to expect 
them I do even hood-winkt, with my head in iny 
bosome and with stupiditie, plunge iny selfe into « eath, 
without considering or knowing it, as into a deepe, 
liollow and bottoinlcsse abysse, which at one leape 
doth swallow me np, and at an instant doth cast me 
into an eteriiali slumber, full of insipiditie and uido- 
lencie And in these short, sudden or violent deaths, 
the conseinience I fore-see of them affords me more 
comfort then the effect of feare. They say, 
as life is not the liest because it is long, so death is the 
best because it is short. 1 estrange not iny selfe so 
much by being dead, as I enter into confidence with 
dying I enwrap and shrowd my selfe in that storme 
which shall blinde and furiously wrap me with a ready 
rnd insensible charge. Yet if it hapned (as some 

* Ibid. 252. 
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gardners say) that those Roses and Violets are ever tlje 
sweeter and more odoriferous that grow iieere unto 
Garlike and Onions, forsoniuch as they sucke and 
draw all the ill savours of the ground unto them, so 
that these depraved natures would draw and sueke all 
the venome of mine aire and infection of my climate, 
and by their neerenesse unto me make me so much the 
better and purer, that I might not lose all. Tliat is 
not, but of this, something may be, forsomuch as 
goodnesse is the fairer and more attracting when it is 
rare, and that contrarietie stifiieth and diversitie 
encloseth well doing in it selfe, and by the jealousie of 
opposition and glory it doth enflame it. Theeves and 
stealers (godamercie their kindnesse) have in jiarticular 
nothing to say to me : no more have I to them. 1 
should then have to do with over-many sorts of men. 
Alike consciences lurke under divers kinds of garments, 
Alike crueltie, disloialtie and stealing. And so much 
the worse, by bow much it is more base, more safe and 
more secret under the colour of lawes. I hate lesse an 
open* professed injurio then a deceiving traiterous 
wroii", an hostile and war-like then a poaccfull and 
|awfull. Our feaver hatli seased upon a uody which it 
hath not much ein paired. The fire was in it, but now 
the flame hath taken hold of it. The report is greater, 
the hurt hut little. I ordinarily answere such as 
demand reasons for my voiages : That 1 know what I 
shunue, but wot not what I seeke. If one tell mce 
he as little sound health amongst strangers, 
and that their manners are neither better nor purer 
then ours, I answere first, that it is very hard : 

Tam muUat sederum yaciM.i 

The formes so msnifold 

Of wickodocsse we hold* 

Secondly, that it is ever a gaiue to change a bad estate 
for an unceilaine. And that others evils should not 
touch us so neare as ours. I will not forget this, that 

» Txbo* Ceor, 1. L 506. 
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I can never mutinie so much against France but 
I must needea looke on Paris with a favourable eye: 
It hath my liart from my infancy, whereof it liath be- 
falne me as of excellent things : the more other faire 
and stately cities I have seene since, the more hir 
beauty hath power and doth still usurpingly gaine upon 
my affection. I love that Citie for her owiie sake, and 
more in heronelysubsistin^aiid owne being then when 
it is full fraught and emhellished with forraiiie pomne 
and borrowed garish ornaments: I love her so tenderly 
that even hir spotts, her blemishes and hir warts are 
(leare unto mo. I am no perfect Frenchman, but by 
this great-matchlesse Citie, great in people, great in 
regard of the felicitie of her situation ; but above al, 
great and incomparable in varietie and diversitie of 
commoilities ; 'I’he glory of France, and one of the 
noblest and chiefe ornaments of the worhl. God of his 
mercy free hir, and chase away all our divisions from 
hir : Heing entirely united to hir sclfe, 1 finde hir 
defended from all other violence. I forewarne hir, tliat 
of all factions, that shall be the worst which shall breed 
discord and sedition in hir. And for hir sake, I onely 
feare hir selfe. And surely I am in as great feare for 
hir as for any other part of our state. So long as she 
shall continue, so long shall I never want a home or 
retreat to retire and shrowd my selfe at all times : 
a thing able to make me forget the regret of all other 
retreates. Not because Socrates hatli said it, but because 
such is in truth my humour, and permlventurc not with- 
out some excuse, to esteeme all men as my countrymen , 
and as I kindly embrace a Poloniati as a Frenchman, 
postponing this iiaturall bond to universall and common. 
I am not greatly strucken with tlie plcasaiitncsse of 
Iiaturall aire. Acquaintances altogether new and 
whollv mine doe in my conceit couutervaile the worth 
of all' other vulirar and casuall acquainUiices of our 
neighbours. Friendships meerely acquired by our 
selves doe ordinarily exceed those to wliich wee are 
iovned either by communication of climate or oihmty 
of blood. Nature hath plac’t us in the world free 
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aud unbound, wee emprison our selves into certaine 
straights : As the Kings of I'ersia, who bound them- 
selves never to drinke other water then of tlie river 
Choaspez, foolishly renouncing all lawfull right of use 
in all other waters, and for their regard dried up all 
the rest of the world. What Socrates did in his latter 
dayes, to deeme a sentence of banishment worse tlien 
a doome of death against himselfe, being of the mind 1 
am now, I shall never be neither so base minded nor so 
strictly habituated in my country that 1 would follow 
him. The celestiall lives have divers images which I 
embrace more by estimation then bv affection. And 
some too e.xtraordinary, aud so higbly elevated, which 
because I am not able to conceive, I cannot embrace 
by estimation. This humor was very tenderly appre- 
hended by himwhodeemed all the world to be his City. 
True it is he disdained peregrinations, and had not 
much set his foote beyond the territory of Athens. 
^^^^at if he bewailed the mony his friend offred to lay 
out, to disingage his life, and refused to come out of 
prison, by the intercession of others, because he would 
not disobey the lawes in a time wlierein they were 
otherwise so corrupted > These e.xamples arc of the 
first kind for me. Of the second there are others^ 
which 1 could find in the very same man. Many of 
these rare examples exceed the power of my action ; but 
some exceed also the force of my judgement. Besides 
^ese reasons, I deem travell to he a profitable exercise. 
Ine mmde hath therein a contiimall excitation, to marke 
things uukuowne, and note new objecU. And as I 
have^ ofen said : ‘ I know no better school© to fashion a 
mans life then unccssanUy to propose unto him the 
Qivereitie of so many other mens lives, customes, humors, 
and fantasi^ ; and make him taste or apprehend one 
Mperpetuall variety of our natures, shapes, or formes, 
i nereiii the Wdy is neither absolutely idle nor wholly 
troubled, and that moderate agitation doth put him 
into breath. My selfe, as crazed with the coUicke 
M I am, can sit eight, yea sometimes ten hourea on 
Qorse^backe^ without wearinesse or tyring. 
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Virfs ultra $or(etnqu€ 

Hoyond str<?D^h ordinary, 

\Viiich old yeercs use to carry. 

No weather is to me so contrary as tlie scorching' heat 
of tlie {larching Suniie. For, these L'mbrels or riding 
canapies, wliich since the ancient Romans, tlie Italians 
use, doe more weary the armes tlien ease the head. I 
would faiiie-faine know what industry it was in tlie 
Persians, so anciently, and even in the infancy of 
liixuriousncsse (as Xenophon reportoth) to fannc them- 
soives, and at their pleasures to make cold shades. I 
love rainy and diirty weather as duckes doe. I he 
change either of aire or climate doth nothing distemper 
niee. All heavens are alike to mo, I am never vexed 
or lieaten, Imt with internall alterations, such as 1 pro- 
duce my selfe, which surprise and possos.-ic me least in 
times of W'ayfairing. It is a hard matter to make me 
resolve of any journey ; but if I be once on the way, I 
hold out as long and as farre as another. 1 strive as 
much in small as I labour in great enterprises ; and to 
prepare iny selfe for a short journey or to visite a friend, 
as to umlertake a farre set voiage. I have learnt to 
frame my journevcs after the Sjianish fashion, all at 
once and out-right, great and reasonable. And in ex- 
treme heats I travell by night, from Sunne-set to .Sunne 
rising. 'I'lie other fashion, confusedly aiid^ m liaste to 
liait hy the way and dine, especially in ^^'inter, when 
the daies are so sliort, is both troublesome for man and 
incommodious for horse. My Jades are tlie better, and 
hold out longer. No horse did ever faile me tli.y held 
out the first daies journey with me. 1 water them in 
all waters, and only take care of their last watering, 
that before I come to mine Inne they liave way enough 
to heat their water. .My slothfulncsse to rise m the 
inorning allowetli such as follow inee sufficient leasuro 
to dine before wee Uke horse. As for me, I never feed 
over-late : 1 commonly get an appetite m eating, and 

> Vino. ^en. 1. vi. 114. 
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no othermse : 1 am never hungry but at the table. 
Some complaine that being marled^ and well strucken 
in ycares> 1 have enured my selfe^ and beetle pleased 
to continue this exercise. iTiey doe me wrong. The 
best time for a man to leave his bouse is when he hath 
so ordered and settled the same that it may continue 
without him ; and when he hath so disposed bis affaires^ 
that they may answere the ancient course and wonted 
forme. It is much more indiscretion^ and an argument 
of want of judgement; to goe from home and leave no 
trusty guard in his house, and which for lacke of care 
may be slow or forgetfull in providing for such necessi- 
ties as iu your absence it may stand in need of. The 
most profitable knowledge and honourablest occupation 
for a matron or mother of a familie is the occupation 
and knowledge of huswiforie. I see divers covetous, but 
few huswifes. It is the mistresse-qualitie that all men 
sliould seeke after, and above all other endeavour to 
fiiide, as the onely dowry ; that serveth either to ruine 
and overthrow, or to save and enrich our houses. Let 
no man sMake to me of it; according as experience 
hath taugnt me, I require in a maried woman the 
Oeconomicall vertue above all others. Wherein I would 
have her absolutely skilfull, since by my absence I 
commit the whole cibarge and bequeath the full govern- 
ment of my housbold to her. 

I see (and that to my griefe) in divers houses the 
master or goodman come home at noone all weary, 
durty and dusty, with drudging and toiling about his 
busmesse ; when the mistresse or good- wife is either 
scarce up, or if shee bee, she is yet in her closet, dress- 
ing, decking, smugging, or trimmiog of her selfe. It 
19 a thing onelv fitting Queeues or Princes ; whereof 
some doubt might be made. It is ridiculous that the 
imenesse and unjust that the lithemesse of our wives 
should be fostered with our sweat and maintained by 
our travelL No man (as neere as I can) shall fortune 
to have a more free and more absolute use, or a more 
qmet and more liquid ihiition of his goods ^en I have. 
If the husband bring matter, nature her selfe would 
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have women to brin? forme. Concerning duties of 
wedlocke-friendship, which some happily imagine to be 
interesseii or prejudiced by the husbands absence, I 
beleeve it not. Contrariwise, it is a kinde of intelli- 
gence that easily growes cold by an over-continuall 
assistance, and decaieth by assiduitie ; for to stand still 
at racke and manger breedeth a satietie. Every strange 
woman seemeth to us an honest woman : And all feele 
by experience that a continuall seeing one another can- 
not possibly represent the pleasure men take by parting 
and meeting againe. These interruptions fill mec with 
a new kinde of affection toward mine owne people, and 
yeeld me the use of my bouse more pleasing : vicissitude 
doth now and then en earncst my minde toward one, 
and tlien toward another. I am not ignorant how true 
amitie hath armes long enough to embrace, to claspe 
and holde from one corner of the world unto anotlier ; 
namely in this, where is a continuall communication 
of offices that cause the obligation and revive the 
remembrance thereof. The stoickes say that there is 
so <»reat an affinitie and mutual relation betweene wise 
men that he who dineth in France feedeth his com- 
panion in Aegypt ; and if one of them doe but hould 
up his tin:;er, where ever it bee, all the wise men 
disperced upon the babiLablc land feele a kinde of aid 
thereby. Jovissance and pos.se'sion apperUinc chienv 
unto imagination. It cmbraceth more earnestly and 
uncessantly wliat she goeth to fetch, then wliat wee 
touch Summon and count all your daily ammuse- 
mciits, and you shall finde you are then furthest and 
most absent from vour friend when he is present with 
you His as.sistaiice releaseth your attention, and 
Lnveth your thoughts libertie at all times and upon 
every occasion to absent themselves. If I be at Rome, 
or any where else, I bold, I survay, and govenie my 
bouse and the commodities which I have left about and 
in it 1 even see my walles, my trees, my grasse, .and 
my rents to sUnd, to grow, to decay, and 
witliiii an inch or two of that I should doe when I am 

at home. 
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^ntt octilos tvTOt doinii5, tvTtxi ybmifl locorum. 

My bouse is still before mine eies, 

There still the forme of places lies. 

If we but onely enjoy what we touch, farewell our 
crownes when they are lu our coafers, and adiew to 
our children when they are abroad or a hunting*, w'e 
would have them iieerer. In the garden is it farre 
off? within halfe a daics journey? What, within ten 
leagues, is it farre or neere? If it be neere, what is 
eleven, twelve, or thirteene? and so step by step. 
Verely that woman w'ho can prescribe unto her husband 
bow many steps end that wliich U neere, and which 
step in number begins the distance she counts farre, 

I am of opinion that she stay him betweene both. 

excludat jurpiajiuis.^ 

Let the coDclusiou, Exclude confusion. 

C(or permissOf caudat^ut piloi u< 

Paulatim tello: ef demo unum, demo eftem unum 
Dum cadat elusus ratione mentis dcem.^ 

I uso the grant, and plucke by one and one 
The horsc-taile haires, till when the bush is gone 
1 leave the Jade a curtail taile or none. 

And let them boldly call for Philosophy to helpe them. 
To whom some might reproach, since she neither dis* 
cerneth the one nor other end of the joynt, bctwcciie 
the overmuch and the little, the long and the short, 
the light and the beavie, the ncare and the farre, since 
she neither knowes the beginning nor ending thereof, 
that she doth very uncertainly judge of the middle. 
Bertim natura nullam nobU dedit coffnitionem ^niwnj ; 
^Nature hath affoorded us no knowledge of her endes.’ 
Are they not yet wives and friendes of the deceased 
that are not at the end of this, but in the other world ? 
wee embrace both those that have beene, and those 
which are not yet, not onely the absent. We did not 
condition when we were maried, continually to keepe 
our selves close hugging one another as some, 1 wot 

^ Hoa. L ii. EpUt. u • Ibid, 45. 
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not wliat little creatures doe we see daily ; or as those 
bewitched people of Kareiiti, in a kiiide of dodged 
iiiaiitier. And a woman should not have her eyk so 
srreedilyor so dotiuglyfixed on hir husband’s fore-part, 
that if iieede shall require she may not view his hiiider- 
partes. Hut mifrlit not the saying of that cunninij 
Painter, who could so excellently set foorth their 
liumours and pourtray their conditions, fitly bee placed 
heere, lively to represent the cause of their complaints? 

t xor, si cfssssy atU it amart 

AfU fftf amarif aut poiars^ aut animo obscfjuif 

E( lihi bent tsst lo/i, cnm subi sit maltA 

If you bo slon% your wife tbiokes that in love you are, 

Or are belov d, or driuke, or all for jilcii‘*urc care, 

And that you oncly fare- well wben she ill dotl* fare. 

Or mifrht it be that opposition «ind contrailiction doe 
naturally entortaiiie, and of Uiemselves nourish them ; 
and that they are sufficiently accouunodated, provided 
they disturhe and incommode you? In truly-perfect 
friendship^ wherein 1 presume to have some skill and 
well-^rrounded experience, I five my selfe more unto 
my friend than 1 draw him unto me. I doe not oncly 
rather love to do liim (rood, then he should doc any to 
me, but also that he shonhl rather doe good unto liim* 
selft then unto me : For tlien doth he me most good 
when lie doth it to himselfe. And if absence be either 
pleasing orbenehciall unto him, it is to me much more 
pleasing then his presence ; and that may not properly 
he termed absence where meanes and waies may be 
found to eiiter-advertUe one another. I have liooreto- 
fore made good use and reaped commoditie by our 
absence and distance. 'Fee better replenished the 
boneht and extended further the possession of life by 
being divided and farre-asunder : He lived, he rejoiced, 
and he saw for me and I for him, as fully as if he had 
beene present : Being together, one partie was idle : 
We confounded one another. The separation of the 
place made the conjunction of our mindes and wills the 

^ Ter. Adtlph, act i. sc. 1« 
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richer. This insatiate and greedy desire of corporal! 
presence doth somewhat accuse the weakencsse in tlie 
jovissance of soulcs. Concerning age, whicli some 
allege against me, it is cleane contrary. It is for youth 
to subject and bondage it sclfe to common opinions, 
and by force to constraine it selfe for others. It may 
fit the turue of both the people and it selfe : We liave 
but overmuch to doe with our selves alone. According 
as natural! commodities faile us, let us sustaiiie our 
selves by artificial! meaiies. It is injustice to excuse 
youth in following her pleasures, and forbid age to 
devise and seeke them, tl’lien 1 was yong I concealeil 
my wanton and covered my youthfull passions with wit ; 
and now being aged, 1 endeavour to passe the sadde 
and incident to yeeres with sport and debauches. Yet 
doe Platoes lawes forbid men to travell abroad before 
they arc forty or fifty yearcs of age, that so their travell 
may sort more profitaule and proove more instructive. 

I should more willingly consent to this other second 
article of the said lawes, which forbiddeth men to 
wander abroad after they are once threescore. Of 
which age few that travell farre journies returnc home 
agaiiie. What care 1 for that.^ I undertake it not 
either to returne or to perfect tlie same. I oncly 
undertake it to he in motion : So long as the motion 
pleaseth me, and 1 walke that I may walke. 'Hiose 
runne not that ruime after a Benefice or after a Hare : 
But they ruiine that runne at barriers and to exercise 
their running. My desseigne is every where divisible, 
it is not grounded on great hopes : each day makes an 
end of it Even so is my lifes voiage directed. Yet 
ha\’e 1 seene divers farre countries where I would have 
beeiie glad to have beene staled. Why not? IfChry- 
sippus, Diogenes, Cleanthes, Antipater, and Zeno, with 
so many other wise men of that roughly-severe and 
Mverely-strict Sect, forsooke their Countries (without 
just cause to he offended with them), onely to enjoy 
another aife ? Truly the greatest griefe of my pere- 
grinations is, that I cannot have a firme resolution to 
establish my abiding where 1 would. And that I must 
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ever resolve with my selfe to returne for to accommo- 
date my selfe unto common humors. If 1 should 
feare to die in any other place then wliere I was borne, 
if 1 thouplit I should die lesse at my ease farre from 
mine owjie people, I would liardly goe out of France ; 
nay, I should scarcely goe out of mine owne parish 
witliout feeling some dismay, I feele death ever pinch- 
ing me by the throat or pulling me by the backer 
Hut I am of another moulde ; to me it is ever one, 
and at all times the same. Nevertheles, if I were to 
cluise, I thinke it should rather be on horsehacke than 
in a bed, from my home and farre from my friends. 
There is more liarts-sorrow than comfort in taking 
ones last farewell of his friends. I doe easily forget 
or neglect these duties or complements of our common 
or civill courtesie. For, of Offices appertaining to un* 
affected amitie, the same is the most displeasing and 
offensive : And I sliould as willingly forget to give a 
body tliat great adicw or eternall farewell. If a body 
reape any commoditic by this assistance, he also findes 
infinite inconveniences in it. I have seene divers die 
most piteously, cnmpassed and beset round witli their 
fricjids and sServants : Such multitudes and thronging 
of people doth stifle them. It is against reason and a 
testimony of smal affection, and little rare tliey have 
that you shouhl die at rest. One offendetli your eies, 
anotlier molesteth your eares, the third vexctli your 
moutli r You have neither sense nor lirnme, or parte of 
vour body, but is tonnciiled and grieved. Your hart 
is ready to burst for pittie to heare your friends inoancs 
and complaints, and to rive asunder with spite to heare 
peradveiiture some of their wailings and moanes that 
are but fained and counterfet. If a man have ever 
had a mildc or tender nature, being wcake and readic 
to die, he must then necessarily have it more tender 
and relenting. It is most recjuisite that in so urgent a 
necessitie one Ijavc a gentle hand, and fitly applied to 
his senses, to scratch him where he itchetli, or else he 
ouglit not be clawed at all. If wee must needs have 
the heipe of a Midwife to bring us into this world, 
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there is reason we should also have the aiding-hand of 
a wise man to deliver us out of the same. Such a one, 
and therewithal! a true friend, should a man before- 
hand purchase very deare, only for the service of such 
an occasion. I am not yet come to that disdainfull 
vigor which so fortifieth it selfe that at such times 
nothing aideth nor nothing troubleth ; I flie a lower 
pitch. I seeke to squat my selfe and steale from 
that passage, not by fcare, but by Art. My intent is 
not in such an action to make either triall or shew 
of my constancy. Wherefore ? Because then sliall 
the right and interest 1 have in reputation cease. I 
am content with a death united in it selfe, quiet and 
solitarie, wholly mine, convenient to my retired and 
private life. Cleane contrary to the Roman siifier- 
stition, where he was judged unhappy that died with* 
out speaking, and had not his nearest friends to close 
his eies. 1 have much adoe to comfort my selfe, 
without being troubled to comfort others ; cares and 
vexations enow in my minde without needing circum- 
stances to bring me new ; and sufficient matter to 
entertaine my selfe without borrowing any. This share 
belongs not to the part of societie : It is the act of one 
man alone. Let us live, laugh and be merry amongst 
our friends, but die and yceld up the ghost amongst 
strangers and such as we know not He wim hath 
money in his purse shall ever finde some ready to turne 
his head, make his bedde, rubbe his feet, attend him, 
and that will trouble and importune him no longer 
than bee list, and will ever shew him an iudiderent 
and welLcomposed countenance, and witliout grumbling 
or grudging give a man leave to do what he please, 
and complaUie as he list I dayly e]idevour by dis- 
course to shake off this childish humour *and inhumane 
conceit, which causeth that by our griefes and paities 
wo ever desire to moove our friends to compassion and 
sorrow for us, and with a kinde of sympathy to condole 
our miseries and passions. We endeare our inconveni- 
ences beyond measure to exact teares from them : And 
the constancy we so much commend in all others, 
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uiiclamiledly to endure all evill fortune, we accuse and 
upbraid to our neerest allies wlieii they molest us ; we 
are not contented they should have a sensible feeling 
of our calamities if they doe not also afflict themselves 
for tliein. A man should, as much as he can, set foorth 
and exteinl his joy, but to the utmost of his power 
suppresse and abridge liis sorrow. He that will caiise- 
Ic'ly be moaned and sans reason, deserveth not to be 
pitied when he shall have cause and reason for it. To 
be ever complaining and alwaies iinKining is the way 
never to be moaned and seldome to he pitied ; and so 
often to seenie over passionately pitifull is the meane to 
make no man feelingly ruthfull towards others. He 
tliat makes him^elfe dead, being alive, is subject to be 
counted alive wlien he is dying. 1 have scene some 
take |)epper in the nose, forsomuch as tliey were told 
tliat tlicy had a cheerefull countenance, tliat they 
looked well, that they had a temjHjrate pulse ; to force 
laiigliter In’caii'e some betraied their recovery, and 
hate tlieir health because it was not regreetable. And 
which is more, they were no women. I for the most 
represent my inhrmities such as tliey arc : And shunne 
such worils as arc of evill pre-s.age, and avoid composed 
exclamations. If not glee and mirth, at least an orderly- 
setled countenance ot the by-standers and assistants is 
sufficicntly-convenicnt to a wi«e and discreet sicke*man, 
who, thoiigli he see himselfe in a contrary state, lie 
will not picke a quarell with health. He is pleased to 
behold the same sound and strong in others, and at 
least for company-sake to enjoy his part of it. Though 
he feele and finde himselfe to faint and sinke downe, 
lie doth not altogether reject the conceits and imagina- 
tions of life, nor doth he avoid common entertainments. 
I will studie sicknesse when I am in liealth, when it 
comes it will really enough make her impr^^sion with- 
out the helpe of my imagination. Me deliberately 
prepare our selves before-hand for any voiage we under- 
take, and therein are resolved ; the hoiirc is set when 
lie wil take horse, and we give it to our company in 
whose favour we extend it. I finde this unexpected 
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profit by the publication of my maiicrs, Uiat in some 
sort it serveth me for a rule. 1 am sometimes sur- 
prised with this consideration not to betray tlie history 
of my life. This publike declaration bindes me to 
keepe my selfe within my course, and not to contradict 
the imag:e of my conditions, commonly lesse disfigured 
and gaine-said then the malignitie and inhrmitie of 
moderne judgements doth beare. 'Fhe uniformitie and 
singlenesse of my manners produceth a visage of easie 
interpretation ; but because tlie fashion of them is 
somewhat new and strange, and out of use, it giveth 
detraction to faire pUy. Yet is it true, tliat to him 
who will goe about loyally to injure me, me thinkes 1 
doe sufficiently atfoord him matter whereby he may 
detract and siiarlc at my avowed and knowen imper- 
fections, and wherewith hee may bee satisfied, without 
vaine contending and idle skirmishing. If my selfc by 

f reoccupating his discovery and accusation hec thinkos 
barre him of his snarling, it is good reason hee take 
his right towards amplification and extension ; Offence 
hath her rights beyond justice : And that the vices 
whereof I shew him the routes in mee, hee should 
amplihe them to trees. Let him not only employ 
thereunto those that possesse mee, but those wliicli 
but threaten me. Injurious vices, both in qualitie and 
in number. Let him beate me tliat way. I should 
willingly embrace the example of Dion the Philosopher. 
Antigonus going about to scoffe and quip at him touching 
his birth and offspring, he interrupted him and tooke 
the worde out of his mouth : M am ^ (said hee) ‘ the 
sonne of a bond slave, a butcher, branded for a ro^ue, 
and of a whoore, whom my father by reason of his base 
fortune tooke to wife. Both were punished for some 
misdeede. Being a child, an orator bought me as a 
slave, liking me for my beautie and comoiinesse ; and 
nice all his goods ; which having trans- 
ported into thiscitieof Athens, I have applied my selfe 
unto Philosophy. Let not Historians busie themselves 
m seeking newes of mee ; I will at large blazon my 
selfe, and plainely tell them tlie whole discourse.' 
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A generous and free-minded confession doth disable 
a reproch and disarme an injurie. So it is, that when 
all cards be told, me seeines that I am as oft com- 
mended as dispraised beyond reason. As also me 
thinks, that even from my infancie, both in raiike and 
degree of honour, I have had place given me, rather 
above and more than lesse and beneath that which 
appertained to me. I shouhl better like to be in a 
cou!itrie where these orders miglit either be reformed 
or contemned. Among men, after that striving or 
altercation for the prerogative or upper hand in poing 
or sitting exceedeth three replie-s, it becomineth 
I neitlier feare to yeeld and give place, nor to follow 
and proceed unjustly, so I may avoid such irkesoine 
and importunate contestations. And never did man 
desire precedencie or place before me, but 1 ninttcu 
the same without grudging. Besides the profit I reape 
by writing of my selfe, 1 have hoped for this other, 
tliat if ever it might happen my humours should please 
or sympathize with some honest man, lie would betore 
my deatli seeke to be acquainted witli me, or to overtake 
inee. 1 have given him much ground : tor whatsoever 
a long acquaintance or continuail familiarity nng i 
have gained him in many wearisome yeares, the same 
hath lice ill three dayes fully scene in this Register, 
and tliat more safely and more exactly. A nlea^nt 
fantazie is tliis of mine, many things I would be loath 
to tell a particular man, I utter to the whole u or d. 
And concerning my most secret tlioughts and n ard 
knowledge, 1 send my dearest friends to a stationers 

sliop. Exciilienda damui praecordia.^ 

Our ven' eotrailes wee 

Lay forth for you to see. 

]f by so good niarkes and tokens I had ever knowen 
or hearil of anyone man that in tins humour had beeiie 
answerable to me, I would assuredly have wandred 
ery farre to findo him out : For, the exceeding jo) of 

* Pkbs. Sat. y. 22- 
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a sortable, and in one consent agreeing company, 
cannot (in mine opinion) he sufficiently endeared or 
purchased at too high a rate. Oh God ! who can ex- 
pre&se the value or conceive the true worth of a friend? 
How true is that ancient golden saying, that the use of 
a friend is more necessary and pleasing, then of the 
elements, water and fire. But to returue to my former 
discourse, There is, then, no greater inconvenience in 
dying farre from home and abroad. ^V^ee esteeme it a 
part of duty and decencie to withdraw our selves for 
naturall actions lesse hideous and lesse disgracefull 
then this. But also those that come unto that in Ian- 
guishing manner to draw a long space of life should 
not happily wish with their miserie to trouble a whole 
familie. I'herefore did the Indians of a ccrtainccountrie 
deemeitjust and lawful! to kill him that should fall 
into such necessitie. And in another of tlieir Provinces 
they thought it meet to forsake him, and as well as hee 
could, leave him alone to seeke to save himselfe. To 
whom at last proove they not themselves tedious and 
intolerable? Common offices proceed not so farre. 
Perforce you teach cruelty unto your best friends, 
obdurating by long use both wife and children, not to 
feele, nor to conceive, nor to moane your evils any 
longer. Tlie groanes and out-cries of my cliollicke 
cause no more ruth and wailing in any body. And 
should we conceive pleasure bv their conversation 
(which seldomc hapneth, by reason of the disparitio of 
conditions, which easily prdduceth either contempt or 
euvy towards what mati soever) is it not too-too much 
therwith to abuse a whole age ? llie more 1 should 
see them with a good heart to straine themselves for 
me, the more should I bewaile tbeir paine. The law of 
curtesie alloweth us to leane upon others, but not so 
unmanerly to lie upon them and underpropt our selves 
in their mine. As he who caused little infants to be 
slaine, that with their innocent blood he might be 
cured of a malady he had. Or another, who was con- 
tinually stored with young tendrels or lasses to keope 
his old frozen limbs warme a nights, and entermix the 

llh c 
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«neetnesse of their breath with his old-stiiikinp and 
oli'cMi^ive variours. Decrepitude is a solitary quality. 
I am sociable even unto excesse, yet doe I thiuke it 
reasonable at last to subtract my opportunity from the 
sitflit of the world, and hatch it in my selfe. I>et me 
sljrowd and sbru;r^e my selfe into my shell as a tortoise, 
and learne to see men without taking liold of them. I 
sliould outrage them in so steepe a passage. It is now 
liigh time to turne from the company. But here will 
some say that in these far re jouriiios you may perad- 
venture fall into some miserable dog-hole or poore 
cottage, where you shall want all needfull things, 'lb 
whom I answcre, that for things most necessary in such 
cases I ever carry most of them witli me : And that 
wherc-ovor wee are wee cannot possibly avoid fortune if 
she ojice take upon her to persecute us. When I am 
'‘icke 1 want nothing that is extraordinary; what 
nature cannot workc in me I w*ill not have a Bolus or 
a glister to etfect. At the very beginning of my agues 
or .sicknesses that cast me downe, whilst I am yet whole 
in my senses and neerc unto health, I reconcile my 
self to God by the last duties of a Christian, wlicrel>y I 
tinflc my selfe free and discharged, and thinke I liave 
so much more reason and authority over my sicknesse. 

I finde les^e want of notaries and couiisell then of 
Pliysitians. ^\*llat 1 have not disposed of my affaires 
or soiled of my state when I was in perfect liealth, let 
none expect I should doe it being sicke. ^Vhateve^ I 
will doc for the service of death is alwayes ready done. 

I dare not delay it one oiiely day. And if nothing be 
done it is as much to say that either some doubt hath 
delaide tlie choise : For sometimes it is a good choice 
not to chnse at all : Or that absolutely I never in- 
tended to doe any tiling, i write my booke to few men 
and to few ycares. Had it beene a matter of lasting 
continuance, it should have beene compiled in a better 
and more polished language : According to the con- 
tinual! variation that hitherto hath followed our 
tongue, who may hope that it s present forme shall be 
in use fifty yeares hence? It dayly changeth and slips 
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oar hands ; and since I could speake the same it is 
much altred and wellnigh lialfc varied. \Ve say it is 
now come to a full perfection. There is no aye but 
saith as much of fairs. It lies not in my power, so lon^ 
as it glideth and diifereth and altereth as it dotli, to 
keepe it at a stay. It is for excellent and protitahle 
compositions to fasten it unto tliem, whose credit shall 
either diminish or encreaso according to tlie fortune of 
our state. For all that I feare not to insert therein 
divers private articles, whose n<e is consumed amongst 
men living now adayes, and which conccnie the par* 
ticular knowledge of some that shall further sco into 
it, then with a common understanding. When al is 
done, I would not (as I often see the memory of the 
deceased tossed too and fro) that men should descant 
and argue, Thus and thus he judged, tlius he lived, 
thus he mont ; had he spoken when his life left him, 
he would have given I wot what ; There is no man 
knew him better than my selfe. Now, as much as 
modestie and decorum doth permit me, I here give a 
taste of any inclinations and an essay of my affection, 
which I doe more freely and more willingly by word 
of mouth to any that shall desire to be throughly in^ 
formed of them. But so it is, that if any man shall 
looke into these memorialls, he shall finde that either 
I have said all or desseigned all. What I cannot ex- 
presse, the same I point at with my Anger. 

Verum unimo Mfi# ka^c porva iagaci 

Suntf ptr quae pouU coffnoscere caeiera tuU,^ 

Bat this small footing to a quickC'Scot niiode 
May serve whereby safely \ht rest to finde. 

I leave nothing to bee desired or divined of mee. If 
one must entertaine himselfe with them, I would have 
it to he truly and justly. I would willingly come from 
the other world to give him the lie that should frame 
me other then I had beene ; were it he meant to 
honour mee. I see that of the living, men never speake 
according to truth, and they are ever made to be 

^ Lccr. i» 419, 
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what they are not. And if with might and maine I 
had not uplield a friend of mine whom I have lately 
lost^ he had surely beene mangled and tome in a 
thousand contrary shapes. But to make an end of my 
weake humours : I confessc that in travelling I seldoine 
alight in any place or come to any Inne, but first of all 
1 cast in my minde whether I may conveniently lie 
there^ if 1 should chaunce to fall sicke, or dying, die 
at my ease and take my death quietly. I will as ncre as 
I can be lodged in some convenient part of the house, 
and in particular from all noise or stinking savours ; in 
no close, filthy, or smoaky cliamber. I seeke to flatter 
death by these frivolous circumstances : Or, as I may 
rather say, to <lischarge my selfe from all other trouble 
or enconibrance, that so I may wholly apply and attend 
her, who without that shall happily lie very heavy upon 
me. I will have her take a full share of my lives eases 
and coiiunotlities ; it is a great part of it and of much 
consequorn'e, and I liopc it shall not belie what is past. 
Death hatli some formes more easie then others, and 
assumcth divers qualities according to all mens fan- 
tazics. Among the naturall ones, that proceeding of 
weake nesse and heavy dull) esse, to me seeineth gentle 
and pleavint. Among the violent I imagine a precipice 
more hardly then a ruine that overwlielmos me, and a 
cutting blow witli a sword then a shot of an harqiie- 
base; and I would rather have chosen to drinke the 
potion of Socrates, then wound my selfc as C ato did. 
And tlioiigli it be all one, yet doth iny imagination 
perceive a diflerence, as much as is betweene death and 
life to cast my selfe into a burning fornaee or iti tlie 
cliannell of a shallow river. So foolishly doth our 
fearc respect more the nieane then tlie effect. It is 
but one inst ant, but of such moment that to passe the 
same acconling to my desire, 1 would willingly re- 
nounce many of my lives dayes. Since all mens faii- 
tazies tiiide eitlicr excesse or diminution in her sharp- 
nesse, since everv man hatli some claoise betweene the 
formes of dying, let us trie a little further wliether we 
can finde out some one free from all sorrow and gneie. 
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.Might not one also make it seeme voluptuous, as did 
those who died with Anthonie and Cleopatra? I omit 
to speake of the sharpe and exemplar elforts that 
Philosophy and religion produce. But amongst men 
of no great fame some have beene found (as one Petro- 
nius and one Tigillinus at Rome) engaged to make 
themselves away who by the teiidernesse of their pre- 
parations have in a manner lulled the same asleepe. 
riiey have made it passe and glide away even in the 
midst of the security of tlieir accustomed p.'istimes 
and wanton recreaUons. Amongst harlots and good 
felowes no speech of comfort, no mention of will or 
testament, no ambitious affectation of coiistancie, no 
discourse of their future condition, no compunction of 
sinnes committed, no apprehension of their soules- 
health, ever troubling tnem, amid sports, playes, 
banketting, surfetting, chambering, jesting, musicke, 
and singing of amorous verses, and all such popular 
and common eutertainements. Might not wee imitate 
this manner of resolution in more honest affaires and 
more commendable attempts? And since tiiere are 
deaths good unto wise men and good unto foolcs, let 
us find some one that may be good unto such as are 
betweene both. My imagination presents me some easie 
and milde countenance tliereof, and (since we must all 
die) to bee desired. The tyrants of Rome have thought 
they gave that criminall offender his life to whom they 
Mve the free choise of death. But Theophrastus, a 
Philosopher so delicate, so modest, and so wise, was he 
not forced by reason to dare to utter this verse, latinized 
by Cicero : 

Ftfam r^it /briuna non tapientla.^ 

FnrtuDe our life doth rule, 

Not wisdome of the scboole. 

Fortune givetb the facilitie of my lives-condition 
some aide, having placed it in such a time wherein it 
JS neither needful! nor combersome unto my people. 
It is a condition 1 would have accepted in all the 
* Cic. Tuie, Qu. 1. V. Theoph. Calislh. 
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seasons of my a}?o, but in this occasion to trusse up ba^ 
anti ba<rirag:e and take up my bed and walke. I am 
particularly pleased that when I shall die^ I shall 
noitlier hreede pleasure nor cause sorrow in them. 
Shoe hath caused (which is the recompenceof an artist) 
that such as by my death may pretend any materiall 
henotit, receive tljcreby elswhere jointly a materiall 
los^e and hinderance. Death lies sometimes heavie upon 
us, in tliat it is burthensome to others ; and iiiteresseth 
us witli their interest almost as much as with ours, 
and sometimes more; yea allo<rether. In this incou- 
veniency of lod^firi": that I seeke, 1 neither entermix 
poTn[)e nor amplitude ; For 1 rather hate it. But a cer- 
taine simple and humble proprietie, which is commonly 
found ill places where lesse Arte is, and that nature 
Iionouretli with some pracc peculiar unto her selfe. 
Xoti fimpliter sed 7uundi(er ronviaum. Plus mlis qnnm 
^ Not a {Treat, but a neat feast. More con- 
ceit then cost/ 

And tlien it is for tljose who hy their urffont affaires 
are compelled to travell in tlie midst of deepe 't'inter, 
and ainontfst the Grisons, to he surpri/.ed by such cx- 
treamities in their journics. liut 1, who for the most 
part never travell but for pleasure, will neither bee so 
ill a(lvise<l nor so simply guided. If the way be foule 
on my riglit hand, I take the left. If 1 find my selfe 
ill at ease or unfit to ride, I stay at home. \Vhich 
doing, and observing this course, in very truth I see 
no place and come no where that is not as pleasant, as 
convenient, and as commodious as mine owne house. 
Tt\iq it is that 1 ever find superfluitie superfluous, and 
observe a kind of troublosomenosse in dolicateiie^e and 
plenty. Have I omitted or left any thing behind me 
that was worth tlie seeing? I rcturne backe ; It is 
ever rny way, I am never out of it. I trace no certaine 
line, neither right nor crooked. Comming to any 
strange place, finde 1 not wliat was told mec. 
often fortuneth that others JudgemenU agree not with 
mine, and have most times found them false, I grieve 

‘ Plaitix. 
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not at my labour ; I have learned that wliat was re- 
ported to' bee there is not. I have my bodies com- 
plexion as free and my taste as common as any man 
in the world. The diversity of fashions betweene 
one and other Nations concerueth me nothing, but by 
the varieties-pleasure. Each custome hath his reason. 
Bee the trenchers or dishes of wood, of pewter, or of 
earth ; bee my meate boyled, rested, or baked ; butter 
or oyle, and that of Olives or of Wall-nuts, hot or 
colde, I make no difference, all is one to me. And as 
one that is growing old, 1 accuse the generous facultie, 
and had need that delicatenesse and choise should stay 
the indiscretion of my appetite, and sometime case 
and solace my stomacke. When I have beene out of 
France, and that to do me curtesie some have asked 
me Whether I would be served after the French maner, 

1 have jested at them, and have ever thrust-in amongst 
the thickest tables and fullest of strangers. I am 
ashamed to see our men besotted with this foolish 
humor, to fret and chafe when they see any fasliiuns 
contrarv to theirs. They tbinke themselves out of 
their element when they are out of their Village. 
Where ever they come they keepe their owne country 
fashions, and bate, yea and abhorre all strange manners. 
Meet they a countriman of theirs in Hungary, they 
feast that good fortune. And what doe thev ? Marry 
close and joyiie together, to blame, to condemue, atnl 
to scorne so many Wbarous fashions as they see. And 
why not Barbarous since not French? Nay, l^ppily thev 
are the better sort of men that have noted and so much 
exclaimed against them. Most take going out but for 
comming home. They travel! close and covered, with 
a silent and incommunicable ivit, defending themselves 
from the contagion of some unknowne ayre. \^Tiat I 
speake of such puts mee in minde in the like matter of 
that I have heretofore perceived in some of your young 
Courtiers. They onely converse with men of their 
coate, and with disdmne or pitty looke upon us as if 
we were men of another world. Take away their new 
fangled, mysterious, and affected courtly complements, 
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and they are out of their byase. As farre to seeke and 
short of us as we of them. 'ITiat saying is true ; That 
An honest man is a man compounded. Cleane con- 
trary, I travell fully glutted with our fashions : Not to 
seeke Gaskoines in Sicilie, I have left over many at 
home. I rather seeke for Graecians and Persians. 
Those 1 accost, I'liem I consider, and witli such I 
endevour to lie acquainted ; to that I prepare and 
therein I employ my selfe. And which is more, me 
seometh I have not met with many mnners that are 
not worth ours. Indeed 1 have nut wandrod farre, 
scarsly have I lost the sight of our Chiiniiies. Moreover, 
most of the casuall companies you meetc withall by the 
way have more incomniodity than pleasure, a matter I 
doe not greatly take hold of, and lesse now that age 
<)oth particularize and in some sort sequester me from 
common formes. You suffer for other, or others endure 
for you. 'I'he one inconvenience is yrkesome, the other 
troublesome, but yet the last is (in my conceipt) more 
rude. It is a rare cliaunce and seld-seene fortune, but 
of exceeding solace and inestimable wortli, to have 
an honest man of singular experience, of a sound 
judgement, of a resolute understanding and constant 
resolution, and of manners conformable to yours, to 
accompany or follow you with a good will. 1 have 
found great want of such a one in all my voyages. 
\V'hich company a man must seeke with discretion and 
with great heed obtaine before he wander from home. 
W ith me no pleasure is fully delightsome without com- 
munication, and no delight absolute except imparted. 

I doe not so much as apprehend one rare conceipt, or 
conceive one excellent good thought in my minde, but 
me thinks 1 am mucli grieved and grievously perplexed 
to have produced the same alone and that 1 have no 
sympathizing companion to impart it unto. Si cum hoc 
exir/ftione detur tfopiefifio, ut inc/umm tencamf uec 
enuncirm, rejiciam: ^ If wisdome should be offered 
witli this exception, that 1 should keepe it concealed 
and not utter it, I would reluse it.' I'he other strain d 
it one note higher. Si conligerit eu vita sapienti, ut 
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omnium rerum affiuenlibua eopiie, (juamvis omnia, quae 
copiitione digna sunt, summo otio secum ipse consideret 
el contemplelur i tamen si solitudo tnnta sit, ut kominem 
videre non possit, excedat e vita ; > ‘If a wiseman might 
lead such a life, as in abundance of all things hee may 
in full quiet contemplate and consider all things worthy 
of knowledge, yet if he must be so solitary as he may 
see no man, he should rather leave such a life.’ 
Architas his opinion is sutable to mine, which was that 
it would be a thing unpleasing to the very heavens, 
and distastefull to man, to survav and walke within 
those immense and divine and coelestiall bodies, with- 
out the assistance of a friend or companion : Yet is it 
better to be alone than in tedious and foolish company. 
Aristippus loved to live as an alien or stranger every 
where : 

Me ti fata mei$ palerenlur ductre ri/am 
Autptciise^ 

If faks would me pomit 
To Live ae I tbioko fit, 

I should chuse to weare out my life with my hum in 
the saddle^ ever ridiu{;« 

there outicns^ 
parte debaecnentur 
Qua nebulae pluviique roree^* 

Deligliting much to goe and ece 
Where firy beats rage furiously, 

Where clouds and rainy dews most be. 

Have you not more easie pastimes ? What is it you 
want? Is not your house well seated, and iu a good 
and wholesome ajTe? Sufficiently furnished and more 
then sufficiently capable? His Koyall Majesty hath in 
great state beene m the same, and more then once 
taken his repast there* Doth not your family in rule 
and government leave many more inferior to hir than 
above hir eminency? Is there any locall thought or 

' Cic. Offic, 1. ii. ♦ Vino. Aen, 1, jv. ^39* 

^ Hob« Car* 1» ill. OJ. iii. 54. 
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care tliat extrordiiiary doth ulcerate, or as indi- 
gestible doth molest you? 

Q'uie u nuftc cofftml H vexti $\ib ptciorc Jixq,^ 

Which now boyles in thy brei^t, 

AikI let 5 tbee take no rest. 

doe you imagine you may bee without 
cmpeaihment or disturbance? Nunquam wnptkiter 
fortnna indniijt't : ‘ Fortune never favours fully witliout 
exception/ You see then there is none but you that 
trouble and busie your selfe : and every where you 
sluill follow your self, and in all places you shall com- 
plaine. For, Here below there is no satisfaction oi 
content, except for brutall or divine mindes. He who 
in so just au occasion liath no content, where doth he 
imagine to fiiidc it.^ Unto how many thousands of 
men dotli such a condition as yours bound and stay the 
limits of tlicir wishes? Reforme but your selfe, by 
that you may doe all : ^Vliereas towards fortune you 
have no right or interest but patience. Sulla pindda 
qu'm ntf nisi qunm ratio ^'J'here is no 

pleasing setled rest, but such as reason hath made up. 

I see the reason of this advertisement, yea I perceive 
it wcl. 15 ut one should sooner have done, and more 
pertinently, in one bare word to say unto me: Bo 
wise, rins re>()lution is beyond wisedomc. It is hir 
\Vorke and liir production. So doth the Physition 
that is ever crying to a languishing, heart-broken sicke- 
man, that he he merry and pull up a good heart; he 
sliould lesse foolishly perswade him if he did but bid 
him To be liealtliy ; as for me, I am but a man of the 
common stamp. It is a certaine sound and of easie 
understanding precept : Be content witli your owne, 
that is to say, with reason, the execution wlicrof not- 
withstanding is no more in the wiser sort than in my 
self: It is a popular word, but it hath a terrible far- 
reaching extension. M'hat comprehends it not . AU 

* ESNI. Cic. Sfnect. 

• 5kn. Epist. Ivi. m. 
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things fall within the compasse of discretion and modi- 
fication, Wei I wot that being taken according to 
the bare letter, the pleasure of travel! brings a testimony 
of unquietnesse and irresolution. Which, to say truth, 
are our mistrisse and predominant qualities. Yea, I 
coiifesse it : I sec nothing, bee it but a dreame or by 
wishing, whereon I may take hold. Onely varietie and 
the possession of diversitie doth satisfie me, if at least 
any thing satisfie mee. In travel! tliis doth nourish 
mee, that without interest I may stay my selfe ; and 
that I have means commodiously to divert my selfe 
from it. I love a private life because it is by mine 
owne choice that I love it, not by a diffidence or dis- 
agreeing from a publike life, which peradventure is as 
much according to my complexion. 1 thereby serve 
my Prince more joyfully and geouioelv because it is 
by the free election of my judgement and by my reason, 
without any particular obli^tion. And that 1 am not 
cast or forced thereunto, because I am unfit to he 
received of any other, or am not beloved, so of the 
rest. I hate those morsels that necessitie doth carve 
mee. Every commoditie of which alone I were to 
depend, should ever hold me by tbe throat : 

' Alter rmu$ aquas^ alter mihi radai arenQi^ 

Let me cut waters with one oarc, 

With th’ other shave the sandic sboarc. 

One string alone can never sufficiently hold me. 
You will say there is vauitie in this ammusemeut But 
where not? And these goodly precepts are vanitie, 
and Meere vanitie is all worldly wisedomo. Dominus 
novit cogitat tones sapientum, quoniam vanae sunt : ^ ^ The 
Lord knowes the thoughts of the wise that Uiey are 
vaine.* Such exquisite subtilities are onely fit for 
sermons, lliey are discourses that will send us into 
the other world on horsebacke. Life is a material! and 
corporal! motion, an action imperfect and disordered 
by its owne essence ; I employ or apply my selfe to 
serve it according to it selfe. 

* Profsrt, 1. iii* ii* 23. 
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Quifque svo$ palimur mana,^ 

All of U3 for our merit, 

Have eoine attendiag spirit. 

Sic est faciendum, ne contra naturam universam nihil 
contendamus, ea tamen conservatn, propriam sequamur :• 
‘ W’e must so worke as we eiidevour nothing ag;ainst 
nature in ffencrall, yet so observe it as we followour owne 
ill special!.’ To wbat purpose are these heaven-looking 
and nice points of Pliilosopbie, on which no immane 
being can establish and ground it selfe? And to what 
end serve these rules that exceed our use and excell our 
strength ? I often see that there are certaine Idcaes or 
formes of life proposed unto us, which neither the pro- 
poser nor tlie Auditors have any hope at all to follow, 
and which is worse, no desire to attaine. Of the same 
paper whereon a Judge writ but even now the condem- 
nation against an adulterer, hee will teare a scantlin 
thereon to write some love-lines to bis fcllow-iudges 
wife. Tlie same woman from whom vou came laUdv, 
and with whom you have committed that unlaivfull- 
pleasing sport, will soone after, even in your presence, 
railc and scold more bitterly against the same fault in 
her neighbour than ever Portia or Lucrece could. And 
some condemne men to die for crimes that themselves 
esteeme no faults. I have in my youth seen a notable 
man with one hand to present the people most excellent 
and well-written verses, both for invention and extreme 
licentiousnesse, and with the other hand, at the same 
instint, the most sliarpe-railiiig reformation, according 
to Divinitie, that happily the World hath, scene tliese 
many-many yeercs. 'llius goes the world, and so goe 
men. We let the lawes and precepts follow their way, 
but wee keeiie another course ; Not onely by disorder 
of manners, but often by opinion and contrary judire- 
ment. Hcare but a discourse of Philosophy read, tlic 
invention, the eloquence and the pertmeiicie, doth 
presently tickle your spirit and moove you. I here is 

• ViRO. .^en. 1. vi. T'lS. * Cic. Of. 1. i. 
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nothing tickleth or prickcth your conscience ; it is not 
to her that men speake. Is it not true ? Ariston said 
that Neither Bath nor Lecture are of anv worth, except 
the one wash cleans and the other cleanse all filth 
away. One may busie himselfe about the barke when 
once the pith U gotten out : As when we have drunke 
off the Wine we consider the graving and workmanship 
of the cuppe. In all the parts of ancient Philosophic 
this one thing may be noted, that one same worke-man 
publisheth some rules of temperance, and therewithal! 
some compositions of love and licentiousnesse. And 
Xenophon in Cliniaes bosome writ against the Aristip- 
pian vertue. It is not a miraculous conversion that so 
doth wave and hull them to and fro. But it is that 
Solon doth sometimes represent himselfe in his ownc 
colours, and sometimes in forme of a Law-giver ; now 
be speaketh for the multitude and now for himselfe. 
And takes the free and naturall rules to himselfe ; 
warranting himselfe with a constant and perfect souud- 
nesse. 

Curentur dubii mtdicis majoriba> acyri,^ 

Let paticuts in great doubt, 

Secke great Pbysitians out. 

Antisthenes alloweth a wise man to love and doc 
what he list, without respect of lawes, especially in 
things he deemeth needful! and fit : Forasmuch as he 
hath a better understanding than they, and more know- 
ledge of vertue. His Disciple Diogenes said : To 

S erturbations we should oppose reason, to fortune-con- 
dence, and to lawes nature ; to dainty and tender 
stomacks constrained and artificial! orditiances. Good 
stomackes are simply served with the prescriptions of 
their naturall appetite. So do our Phisitions, who, 
whilst they tie their patients to a strik’t diet of a panada 
or a sirope, feed themselves upon a melone, dainty 
fruits, much good meat, and drinkc all manor of good 
'V^ine. I wot not what Bookes are, nor what they 
ffieane by wisedome and philosophy (quoth the Curtizan 

* Jcv. Sat. xiii. 124. 
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Liis), but sure I am those kinds of people knocke as 
often at iny {{ates as any other men. Because our 
licenciousnesse transports us commonly beyond what is 
lawfull and allowed, our lives-precepts and lawes have 
often been wrested or restrained beyond universal! 
reason. 

XfHio tads erode tantuin delinquere, quantum, 
J'ennitlas.^ 

No man thinkes it enough so farre t’ offenJ 
As you give lawfull leave (and there to end). 

It were to be wished there were a greater proportion 
betweene eommaiidemcnt and obedience ; .And unjust 
seemeth tliat ayme or ^oale whereto one cannot possi- 
bly att'iinc. No man is so exquisitely honest or upright 
in living but brings all his actions and thoughts within 
compassc and danger of the lawes, and that ten times 
in his life might not lawfully be hanged. A ca happilv 
>uch a man as it w'ere pitty and dangerously-hurtfull 
to loose and most unjust to punish him. 

OIU, quiJaJte, 

De cute quid facial tUe, cel ilia nta f * 

Foolc, what hast thou to doe, what he or she 
With their owdc skinnes or themselves doing bee ? 


.And some might never offend the lawes, tb.at not- 
withstanding should not deserve the commendations ot 
vertuous men, and whom philosophy might mcritori- 
ouslv and justly cause to be wliipped ; so troubled, 
dimine-sighted and partiall in tliis relation. Ueeare 
farre enough from being honest according to God, lor 
wee cannot he such according to our selves, llumane 
wisedome could never reach the duties or 
devoires it had prescribed unto it selfe. 

Itanv time attained tl.em, then would it doubtlesse 
nrescribe some others beyond them, to which it might 
ever aspire and pretend. So great an enemy is our 
condition unto consistence. Man doth necessarily 
ordaine unto himselfe to bee in fault. Hee is not very 


1 Juv. Sat. xiv. 233. 
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crafty to measure his duty by the reason of another 
being tlian his owne. To w'hom prescribes he that 
which hee expects no man will performe ? Is he unjust 
in not dooing that which he cannot possibly atchieve ? 
The lawes which condemne us not to be able, con- 
demne us for that we cannot performe. If the worst 
happen; this deformed liberty lor one to present him- 
selfe in two places, and the actions after one fashion, 
the discourses after an other, is lawfull in them which 
report things. But it cannot be in them that acknow- 
ledge themselves as I doe. I must walke with my 
penne as I goe with my feete. The common higli way 
must have conference with otlierwayes. Catoes vertue 
was vigorous beyond the reason of the age he lived in, 
and for a man that entennedled with governing other 
men destinated for the common service, it might be 
said to have beene a justice ; if not unjust, at least 
vaiiie and out of season. Mine owne manners, which 
scarse disagree one inch from those now current, make 
me notwithstanding in some sort strange, uncouth and 
unsociable to my age. I wot not, whether it be with- 
out reason, I am so distasted and out of liking with 
the world wherein I live and frequent ; but well I 
know I should have small reason to complaine, the 
world were distasted and out of liking with me, since I 
am so with it. The vertue assigned to the worlds 
affaires, it is a vertue with sundry byases, turnings, 
bendings and elbowes, to apply and joyne it selfe to 
humane imbecilitie, mixed and artificial! ; neither right, 
pure or constant, nor meerely innocent. Our Annalcs 
even to this day blame some one of our Kings to have 
over-simply suffered himself to be led or misfed by the 
conscientious perswasions of his Confessor, Matters of 
state have more bold precepts. 

exeat aulu, 

(2ut vult essepiusJ 

He that will godly bee. 

From Court let him be free. 


» Lucan. Sell. Civ. U u 
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I ha;e heretofore assayed to employ my opinions 
and rules of life as new, as rude, as impolislied, or as 
unpolluted as they were naturally bom? witli me, or as 
1 have attained them by my institution : and where- 
with, if not so commodiously, at least safely in par- 
ticular, 1 serve mine owne turne ujito the service of 
publike affaires and benefit of my Common-wealth. A 
scliolasticall and novice vertue, but I have found them 
very unapt and dangerous for that purpose. He that 
goeth in a presse or throng of people must sometimes 
step aside, hold in his elbowes, crosse the way, advance 
himselfe, start backe, and forsake the right way accord- 
ing as it falls out : Live he not so much as he would 
himselfe, but as others will, not according to that he 
proposetli to himselfe, but to that which is proposed to 
him : according to times, to men and to affaires, and 
as the skilfiill Mariner saile with the winde. I'lato saitli, 
that wlio escapes untainted and cleane-haiided from tlie 
managing of tlie Wi)rld, escapeth by some wonder. He 
sayes also tliat wlicn he iiistituteth liis Philosopher 
as cliiefc over a Common-wealth, he meanes not a 
corrupted or law broken common-wealth as that ot 
Athens, and mucli les-e as ours, with which wisedome 
lierselfe would be brought to a nonplus or put to her 
sliifls. And a good hearh, trans(datited into a soile 
very diver>e from her nature, doth much sooner con- 
forme it selfe to the soile then it reformeth the same to 
it selfe, 1 feelingly perceive that if I were wholly to 
enure my selfe to sucli occupations 1 should reouire 
much cliange and great ro[iairing. \1 liich could I 
effect in me (and why not with time and diligence.) 
I would not. Of that little wliicli in this vocation 1 
liave made triall of, I have much distasted my selfe : I 
sometimes fiiide cerUinc temptations arise m my minde 
towards ambition, butl start aside, bandieand opiiuon- 
ate my aelfc to the contrarie : 

Al lu CatuUe obstinatus vbduraA 


> Catcl. L>jr. Epig. viii. 19. 
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Be thou at any rate, 

Obdurate, obstiDate. 

I am not greatly called^ and I invite my selfe as little 
unto it. Libertie and idlenesse, my chiefe qualities, 
are qualities diameterly contrarie to that mysterie. \Ve 
know not how to distinguish mens faculties. Tliey 
have certaine divisions and limits uneasie and over nice 
to be chosen. To conclude by the sufficiency of a 
private life, any sufficiency for publike use it is ill con- 
cluded ; Some one direcU himselfe well that cannot 
so well direct others, and com pose th Essay es that 
could not worke effecU* Some man can dispose and 
order a siege that could but ill commaund and marshall 
a battel ; and discourseth well in private that to a 
multitude or a IVnice would make but a had Oration. 
Yea, peradventure, tis rather a testimony to him that 
can doe one that he cannot doe tlie other, but other- 
wise. I finde that high spirits arc not much lesse apt 
for base thinp then base spirits are for high matters. 
Could it be imagined that Socrates would have given 
the Athenians cause to laugh at his own charges, 
because he could never justly compt the suffrages of 
his tribe and make report thereof unto the counsell ? 
Iruely the reverence I beare and respect 1 owe unto 
that mans perfections deserveth that his fortune bring 
to the excuse of my principal imperfections one so 
notable example. Our sufficiencie is retailed into 
small parcells. Mine hath no latitude, and is in 
number very miserable. Satnrninus answered those 
conferred all authority upon him, saying, 
Oh you, my fellow-souldiers, you have lost a good 
by creating him a bad Generali of an Armie.' 
” ho in time of infection vanteth himselfe for tho 
worlds-service to employ a genuine or sincere vertue, 
either knowes it not (opinions being corrupted with 
maners ; in good sooth beare but them paint it forth, 
roarke how most of them magniHe themselves for their 
demeanours, and how they forme their rules; in liow 
of pourtraying vertue they onely set forth meere 
injustice and vice, and thus false and adulterate they 
nu • ^ 
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present the same to the institution of Princes), or if 
he know it he wronjcfully boasteth himselfe ; and what- 
ever he saith he doth many thin^ whereof his owne 
conscience accuseth him. I should easily believe 
Seneca of the experience he made of it iu such an 
occasion, upon condition he would freely speake his 
minde of it unto me. llie honourablest badpe of 
•roodnesse in such a necessitie is ingeniously for a 
man to acknowledge botli his owne and others faults ; 
to stay and with his might hinder the inclination 
towards ovill, and avie to follow this course to hope 
and wish better. In these dismembrings or havocks 
nf France and divisions wherein to we are miserably 
falne, 1 perceive every man travell and busie him- 
selfe to defend his owne cause, and the better sort 
with much dissembling and falsehood. Hce that 
should plainoly and roundly write of it should write 
rashly and viciously. Take the best and justest part, 
what is it else hut the member of erased, worme-eaten 
and corrupted body? Hut of such a body the member 
least sickc is called sound ; and good reason why, 
l)ecause our qualities have no title but in comparison. 

( ivill innocency is measured according to places and 
seasons. I would be glad to see such a commendation 
of Agesilaus in Xenophon, who, being entreated of 
a neighbour Prince, with whom he had sometimes 
made warr, to suffer him to passe through his countrie, 
was therewith well pleased ; granting him free passage 
til rough Pelnponnese, and having him at his mercy 
(lid not only not einprison nor empoison him, but, 
according to’ the tenour of his promise, without shew, 
or offence, or unkindenesse, entertained him with all 
courtesie and humanitic. lo such humours it w'cre 
a matter of no moment : At other times and elscwiiero 
the libertie and magiianirnitie of such an action shall 
he highly esteemed. Our gullish Gaberdines would 
have mockt at it, so little affinity is there betweeno 
tlje Spartan and the French iiinocencie. 'Ye have, 
notwithstanding, some honest men amongst us ; but 
it is after our fashion, lie wlioso manners are in 
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regularity established above the age he Iiveth in^ let 
him either wrest or muffle his rules ; or (which I 
would rather perswade him) let him withdraw himselfe 
apart aod not medle with us. What shall he gaioe 
thereby ? 

Egrtgium ianctumqut rirum ri c«rno, 

Hoc monstrum fucro, ft mirantt jam sub arotro 
Piscibus inpcniis et /oetat compare mulae»^ 

See I a tnan of hnlinesse and rertues rare, 

To binbs bimembrod, under wonderful! Plowshare 
Fiah found, or moiles with foie, this monster I compare. 

One may bewaile the better times^ but not avoide 
the present ; one may desire other magistrates^ but 
notwithstanding he must obey those he hath ; And 
happily it is more commendable to obey the wicked 
than the good. So long as the image of the received, 
allowed^ and ancient lawes of this Monarchie shall 
be extant and shine in any corner thereof, there will 
I be, there will I abide. And if by any disaster they 
shall chaunce to have contradiction or empeachment 
amongst themseh'es, and produce two factions, or 
doubtful! or hard choise ; my election shall be to 
avoide, And, if I can, escape this storme. In the 
meane while, either nature or the hazard of warro 
shall lend me that helping hand. I should freely 
have declared my selfe betweeue Caesar and Pompey. 
But betweene those three theeves which came after, 
where either one must have hid himselfe or followed 
the wmde: which I deeme lawfull, when reason 
swayeth no longer. 

Quo diventu abis 1 s 

Whither have you recourse, 

So fam out of your course? 

^is mingle-mangle is somewhat beside my text. 

stragle out of the path ; yet it is rather by licence 
wen by unadvisednesse : my fanUsies follow cue 

* JcvEx. Sat. xiii. $4. 

* ViRo. Afn, 1. V. 16C. 
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another, but sometimes a farre off, and looke one 
at another, but with an oblique looke. I have hereto- 
fore cast mine eyes upon some of Platoes Dialogues, 
bemolled with a fantasticall variety ; the first part 
treatotli of love, all the latter of Rhetorick. They 
feare not tliose variances, and iiave a wonderfull grace 
in suffering themselves to bee transported by the 
wind, or to seeme so. Tlie titles of my chapters 
embrace not allwayes the matter ; they often but 
glance at it by some marke : as these otliers, Andria, 
Eutnichus ; or* these, Sylla, Cicero, 'I'orquatus. 1 love 
a Poeticall kinde of march, by friskes, skips, and 
jumps. It is an arte (saith l*lato) light, nimble, 
fleetintr, and light braind. 'I’here are some treatises 
in Plutarke wltere he forgets his tlicame, where the 
drift of his argument is not found but by incidencie 
and chaiincc, all stuffed with straiiffo matter. .M.yke 
but the vagaries in his Daemon of Socrates. 0)i God ! 
wliat grace liath the variation, and wliat beautie tliese 
startings and nimble escapes ! And then most, wlien 
tlicy seeme to em[>loy carelesnesse and casualtie. It 
is tiie unlieedie and negligent reader that loseth mv 
subject, and not iny life. Some word or other shall 
ever be found in a corner that liath relation to it, though 
closely couched. I am indiscreetly and tumultuously 
at a fault; my stile and wit are still gadding alike. 
A little folly is tolerable in him that will not be more 
sottish, say our masters precepts, and more their 
examples. A thousand Poets labour and languish 
after the prose-manner, hut the best antient prose, 
whicli I indifferently scatter here and there for verse, 
shineth every where, with a poettical vigour and bold- 
nesse, and representeth some aire or touch of it’s fury : 
\ erily she ought to have the niaistry and prelicmincnce 
given her in matters of speech. A Poet (saith I lato) 
seated on the Muses footestoole doth in a furie powre 
out whatsoever commeth in his mouth, as the pipe or 
cocke of a fountaiiie, without considering or ruminat- 
ing the same : and many things escape him, diverse 
in colour, contrary in substance, and broken m course. 
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Antieat Divinitie is altogether Poesie (say the learned) 
and the first Pbilosophie. It is the original language 
of the Gods. I understand that the matter dis- 
tinguisheth it selfe. It sufficiently declareth where 
it changeth, where it coucludeth, wliere it beginneth, 
and where it rejoyneth ; without entcrlacings of words, 
jojTjing ligaments aud binding seames wrested-in for 
the service of weake and unattentive cares, and witli- 
out glossing or expounding my selfe. W'hat is he 
that would not rather not be read at all, then read 
in a drowsie pd cursorie manner : Xihil eat lain utile, 
quod in transitu prosit ; ‘ Tliere is nothing so profitable, 
that being lightly past over, will doe good.' If to 
take bookes in hand were to learne them, and if to 
see were to view them, and if to runne them over 
were to seize upon them, I should he too blame, to 
make my self altogether so ignorant as 1 say. Since 
stay the reader’s attention by the weiglit, 
Manco male, if I happen to stay him by my intricate 
confusion; yea, but he will afterward repent tliat ever 
he ammused himselfe about it. You say true, but 
hee shall have ammused himselfe upon it And there 
be humors to whom understanding causeth disdaine, 
who because they shall not know what I meane will 
esteeme mee the better, and will conclude the mystery 
and depth of my sense by the obscuritie, Which, to 
speake in good earnest, I hate as death, and would 
sbunne it if I could avoid my selfe. Aristotle vaunteth 
m some place to affect the same. A vicious affectation, 
fopsomuch as the often breaking of my chapters, 1 
w much used in the beginning of my booke, seemed 
w interropt attention before it be conceived, Disdainine 
for so little a while to collect and there seat it selfel 
1 have betaken my selfe to frame them longer, as 
requiring proposition and assigned leasure. In such 
an occupation he to whom you ivUl not grant one 
houre, you will allow him nothing; Ana you doe 

S Sithence peradventure 1 am particularly 

tied and precisely vowed to speake by halves, to 
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speake confusedly, to speake discrepantly ; I therefore 
hate this trouble-feast reason, and these extravi^nt 
projects, which so much molest man's life, and these 
so subtle opinions, if they have any truth ; J deeme 
it over-deare, and find it too incommodious. On the 
other side, I labour to set forth vanitie and make 
sottishnesse to prevaile, if it bring me any pleasure ; 
And without so nicely controlling them, I follow mine 
owne iiatiirall inclinations. 1 have elsewhere seeue 
some houses ruined, statues overthrowne, both of 
lieavcu and of earth ; But men be alwaies one. All 
that is true ; and yet I can not so often survay the vast 
toombe of that Citie, so great, so populous, and so 
puissant, but I as often admire and reverence the same. 
The care and remembrance of evills is recommended 
unto us. Now liave I from my iiifancio beene bred 
and brought up with these ; 1 have liad knowledge of 
the affaires of Rome, long tinie before 1 liad notice of 
those of my hou^e. 1 knew the Capitoll and its jjlat- 
forme, before 1 knew Louvre, the pallace of our Kings 
in I’aris ; and tlie River Tiber before Seyne. I have 
more remembred and thought upon the fortunes and 
conditions of Lucullus, Metellus and Scipio, then of 
any of our country-men. They are deceased, and so is 
my father as fully as they ; and is as distant from nie 
and life in cighteene yeeres as they were in sixteene 
hundred ; tt’hose memorie, amitie, and societie I 
notwithstanding omit not to continue, to embrace and 
converse withall, with a perfect and most lively union, 
^'ea, of mine owne inclination I am more officious 
toward the deceased. They can no longer helpe tljem- 
selves, but (as me seemeth) they require so much the 
more my ayde ; Tliere is Gratitude, and there appeareth 
she in her perfect lustre. A benefit is lesse richly 
assigned where retrogradation and reflexion is. Arcesi- 
laus, going to visit CtesiWus that was sicke, and find- 
ing him in very poore plight, faire and softly thrust 
some money under his boulster, which he gave him ; 
And concealing it from him, left and gave him also a 
quittance for ever being beholding to him. Such as 
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h&ve at any time deserved friendship or love or thanks 
at my hands, never lost in the same by being no longer 
with me. I have better paid and more carefully re- 
warded them, being absent and when they least 
thought of it I speake more kindely and affectionately 
of my friends when there is least meancs that ever it 
shall come to their eares. I have heretofore under- 
gone a hundred quarrels for the defence of Poinpey 
and Bratus his cause. 'Phis acquaintance continueth 
to this day betweene us. Even of present things wee 
have no other holde but by our fantazie. Perceiving 
my selfe unfit and unprofitable for this ^e, I cast my 
selfe to that other, and am so besotted with it that tlic 
state of the said ancient, free, just and fiorisliing Rome 
(for I neither love the birth nor like the old age of tlie 
same), doth interest, concerue and passionate me. 
And therefore can I not so often looke into the situa- 
tion of their streets and houses, and those wondrous- 
strange ruines, that may be said to reach down to the 
Antipodes, but so often must 1 ammuse my selfe on 
them. Is it nature or by the error of fantasia, that 
the seeing of places wee know to have beene frequented 
or inhabited by men, whose memory is esteemed or 
mentioned in stories, doth in some sort move and stirre 
US up as much or more than the hearing of their noble 
deeds, or reading of their compositions? Tauta via 
admonilionis iuent tn loci/*: Et id quidem in hue urbe 
infinitum ; quacunque enim inr/redhnur, tn aliqnum 
Aufon'am vestigium ponimus:^ ‘So great a power of 
admonition is in the very place. And that in this 
City is most infinite, for which way soever we walke, 
we set our foote upon some History.’ 1 am much 
delighted with the consideration of their countenance, 
port and ahillimeuts. 1 ruminate those glorious names 
Mtweene my teeth, and make mine eares to ring with 
the sound of them. Ego iUos veti^or, et tantis nominibus 
temper assurgo ; ‘ I do reverence them, and at their 
names I do rise and make’ curtesie.' Of things but in 
some sort great, strange and admirable, I admire their 

^ Cic. *. D< Fin, 
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common parts. I could wish to see them walk and 
siipj>e tojretlier, an<l lieare their discourses. It were 
Ingratitude to despise and impietie to neglect the 
reliques or images of so many excellent, honest good 
men, and therewithal! so valiant, which 1 have seenc 
live and die ; And who by their examples, had we the 
wit or grace to follow them, atfoord us so many notable 
instructions. And Rome as it stands now deserveth to 
he loved, Confederated so long since and sharing titles 
with our Crowne of France, Being the only common 
and universall Citie : Tlie Soveraigne Magistrate there- 
in commanding is likewise knowne abroad in divers 
other places. It is tlie chiefe MetropoIiLan Citie of all 
Christian nations; both French and Spaniards, and all 
men else, are there at home. To be a Prince of that 
sUte, a man needs but be of Christendome, where ever 
it be seated. 'I'liere’s no place here on earth tliat the 
Heavens have emliruced with such iiiHucnce of favors 
and grace, and witli such coiistancic ; Even her mine 
is glorious with renowne, and swolne with glorie. 

Landandis pr<ciiJiior ruinii. 

Ev u made more honourable, 

By ruioea memorable. 

Lo^v-lcvclled as she lieth, and even in the tombe of 
hir glory, she yet rej^erveth the lively image and re- 
gard full markes of Empire, Ut pahm sit uno in loco 
gaudentis opta cftse mturae : ^So as it is cleare, in one 
place is set-forth the u orke of nature in her jollity/ 
borne one would blame bimselfe, yea and mutinie, to 
fcele hiniselfe tickled with so vaiue a pleasure. Our 
humors are not ovcr-vaiiie that be pleasant hatso- 
ever they be that constantly content a man capable of 
common understinding, I could not finde in my heart 
to tnoane or pitty liim. 1 am much beholding to fortune, 
inasmuch as untill this day she hath committed nothing 
outragiously against me, or imposed any thing upon me 
that is beyond my strength, or that I could not well 
beare. Is it not haply her custome to suffer such as 
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are not importunate or over busie with hir to live in 
peace? 

Quanto guisqut plura nr^arcriV* 

J Diis plura Jtrtly nil cupientium 
ifudus castra petOf multa petenlibui 
Daunt muHa,^ 

The more that men shall to themselves dcntc, 

The more the gods wiU give them : thrccd-bare I 
Follow the campe of them that nought desire. 

They still want much that still doe much require. 

If she continue so, I shall depart very well content and 
satisfied. 

nihil <tipr< 2 , 

Deos lacaso*^ 

More than will serve, to have 
Of Gods 1 doe not crave. 

But beware tbe shocke ; Thousands miscary in the 
haven, and are cast away, beine neerest home. I am 
easily comforted with what shall happen here when 1 
am gone. Things present trouble me sufficiently, and 
set me thorowly a worke. 

Fortunae caetera mando^ 

Tbe rest I doe commit 
To Fortune (as is fit). 

Besides, I am not tied with that strong bond which 
some say bindes men to future times, by the children 
bearing their names, and succeeding them in honors ; 
And being so much to be desired, it may be 1 shall 
wish for them so much the lesse. I am by my selfe but 
overmuch tied unto the world and fastned unto life ; I 
am pleased to be in Fortunes hold by the circumstances 
properly necessary to my state, without enlarging her 
jurisdiction upon me by other wayes ; And I never 
thought that to bo without children were a defect, able 

* Hor. Cct, 1. UL Od. xvi. 21, 42. * Ih. 1. u. Od. xviii. 11« 

^ Ovid. Sletam. L U« 140* 
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to make mans life lesse compleat and lesse contented. 
A barren state or sterill vacation have also their peculiar 
coniinodities. Children are in tlie number of things 
that need not greatly bee desired ; especially in these 
corrupted daies^ wherein it would be so hard a matter 
to make them good. Bona jam nec nam Ixcet Ha 
corrapta sunt semiixa : ^ We cannot now have good 
things so mucli as grow, the seeds are so corrupt.' 
Yet ijave tliey just cause to moane them, that, having 
once gotten, lose them untimely. He who left me my 
house in charge, considering my humor, whicli was to 
stay at home so little, fore<saw I should be tlie over'- 
tlirow of it. He was deceived ; I am now as 1 came 
tinto it, if not somewdiat hotter ; and that without any 
Office or Churcliliving, which are no small helps. As 
for otlier matters, if Fortune have olfrcd me no violent 
or extraordinary offence, so hath she not sliewed me 
any great favour or extraordinary grace. Whatsoever 
1 have belonging to it that may properly be termed her 
gifts, was there before 1 came unto it ; yea, and a 
liundrcd y ceres before. I particularly enjoy no 
essetjliall good, or possesse no solid benefit, that I 
owe unto her liberalitie. Indeed she hath bestowed 
some wind-pufft favours upon me, which may rather 
be termed titular and honourable in shew, then in 
substance or materiall ; and which, in good truth, she 
hath not granted, but offered me, God he kuowes, to 
me, who am altogether materiall ; not satisfied but 
with realitie, which must also be massie and sub- 
stantial! ; And who, if 1 durst confesse it, would not 
think avarice much lesse excusable then ambition, nor 
griefe lesse evitable then shame, nor health lesse de- 
sirable then learning, or riches lesse to be wished then 
uobilitie. Amongst hervaine favours I have none doth 
so much please my fond selfe-pleasing conceit as an 
authcnticke Bull, charter or patent of denipnship or 
horgoouship of Home, whicli at my last being tb«re, 
was granted me by tlie whole Senate of that Citie— 
garish and trimly adorned with goodly Seales, and 
written in faire golden letters— bestowed upon me 
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witli all gracious and free liberalitie. And forsontuch 
as they are commonly conferred in divers stiles more 
or lease favourable, and that before 1 had ever scene 
any 1 would have beeue ^lad to have had but a pateriie 
or formular of one, I will for the satisfaction of any, if 
he fortune to be possessed with such a cunositie as 
mine, here set down the true copy or transcript of it, 
and thus it is 

Horatixu Maximus^ Martixu Ceciua. AUsauder 
MutuSy almae urbis coruervatores de Ulaatrissmo nro 
Mkhaek MontanOy Equite^ancti MkhnelUy ft n Culn^ 
culo Regis ChrisHanissimi, Romana civitate donnndo^ 
ad Senatum relAierunt, S.P.Q.R. de ea re ita fieri 
censuU, 

Cum veteri more et instituto cupide itli semper studio^ 
seque suscepti sirU, qui virtufe ac nobilitate praestantvsy 
magno Reipublicae nostrae aiqueomamento fument, 

vet esse aliquando possent: Nos majorum nostrorufn ex* 
emplo Qtque aucloritate permoli, preclarum hanc Con- 
sueludinem nobis imitandam ac servandam /ore censemus. 
Quamobrem cum Ulustrissimus Michael Moulanus Equcs 
sancli Michaelis, et a cubiculo Regis Chrislianissimi ; 
Romani nominis studidsissimus, et /amiliae /aude atque 
splendore et propriis virfutum mentis dignissimus sit, qui 
summo Senatus Populique /Somoni judicio ac studio in 
Romanam Civilatem adsciscatur, placers Senatui P.Q.R. 
Iliustrissimum ARchaelem Montanum rebus omnibus or- 
natissimwnf atque kuicinclgto Populo cA^rt>.rimum, ipsum 
postercsque in Rom. civilatem cdscribi, omarique omnibus 
et premiit et honortbus, quibus iUi Jruuutur, qui Cives 
patritiique Romani nati atU jure optima /acti sunt. Jn 
quo censers Senatum P.Q.R. se non tarn iili Jus 
largiri qudmdebUum tribuere, neque magis benefictum dare 
quam ah ipso accipere, qui hoc Civitatis rnunere accipiendOf 
singutari Civilatem ipsam omamenio atque honors afiicerii. 
Qwmquidem S.C^ auctoritatem iidem Conservatores per 
SsTuUus P.Q.R. scribas in acta re/erri atque in Capitolii 
curia servari, privilegiumque hujusmodi fieri, solHoque 
urbis sigtlh communiri, curarunt. Anno ab urbe condito 
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CA^OTA'A'A’/. post Christum nalum 3WLXXXI. III. 
Idas Martii. 

Horatius Fuscm sacri S.P.Q.R. scribii, 
Vhicent. Marlho/us sacri S.P.Q.R. scriba. 

At Uie motion of Horatius Maximus, Martius Cecius, 
Alexander Mutus, wlio are Conservators of this heaiiti- 
I'uII Cittic concern in^the endeniziti^ and makiiigCittizen 
of Home the noble Gentleman Michael de Montaigne, 
Knijfht of the Order of Saint Michael!, and one of the 
C liamber of tbe most Christian King, the Senate and 
Iieo]>le of Home thought good thereof thus to exact. 
W’liereas by the antieiit cu^tome and good order, they 
have ever and with good will been entertained, wlio ex- 
celling in vertue and nobilitie have been, or at any 
time might be, of any great use or ornament unto oiir 
common-weale : U'ee, mooved by example and authoritie 
of our Anneesters, decree, 'I'bat this noUblccustomc by 
us should be ensued and observed. Wherefore, sithenco 
tlie right Noble Michael de Montaigne, Knight of Saint 
Micliaels Order, and one of tlie Cliambcr of the most 
(.'liristian King, both is most atfcctionatc unto tlio 
Koman name, and by the commendations and splendor 
of his pedegree, as also by the merits of his proper 
vertues, most worthe to be adopted and inserted into 
the Koinane Cittie with a special! judgement and good 
will of the Senate and people of Home. It pleasetb the 
Senate and people of Rome that the right nohle Michael 
de Montaigne, adorned in all complements and well- 
beloved of this famous Communaltie, both himselfe and 
his successours should be ascribed atid enfranchized into 
this Komane Cittie, and be graced with al rewards and 
lionours which they enjoy wlio either have been borne 
or elected eitlier Citizen or Noble men of Home. Where- 
in the Senate and people doe decree that they doe not so 
much vouchsafe him the right of their Citie, as give 
him that is due unto him, nor doe they rather give 
him a benefite then receive it of him, who by accepting 
this gift of the Cittie doth countenance the Cittie with 
a singular ornament and honour. Which Act and 
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authorltie of the Senates Decree the said Conservators 
caused by the Clcarks of the Senate and people to be 
registred and laid-up in the Capitoll Court, and this 
Priviledgc to be made and signed with the Cities usuall 
Seale. In the yeare since the building of the Citie 
CXOCCCXXXI. after the birth of Christ a thousand 
five hundred eighty and one : the Ides of March. 

Horatius Fuscus, and Vincent Martholus, 
Clarks of the Sacred Senate and 
people of Home. 

Being neither Burgeois nor Denizon of any Citie, 1 
am well pleased to bee so of the noblest and greatest 
that ever was heretofore, or ever shall be hereafter. If 
others did so attentively consider and survay them- 
selves as I doe, they shall, as 1 doe, finde themselves 
full of inanitie, fonduesse, or vanity. I can not be rid 
of it, except I rid and quit my selfe. Wee are all 
possessed and overwhelmed therewith, as well one as 
the other. But such as have a feeling of it have some- 
what the better bargaine ; and yet 1 am not sure of it 
lliis common opinion and vulgar customc, to looke 
and marke elsewhere then on our selves, hath well pro- 
vided for our affaires, It is an object full-fraught with 
discontent, wherein we see nothing but miserie and 
vanitie. To th’ end we should not wholly be discom- 
forted, Nature hath very fitly cast the action of our 
sight outward ; ^Vee goe forward according to the 
streame, but to turne our course backe to our selves is 
a paincfull motion ; the sea likewise is troubled, raging 
and disquieted when t’is turned and driven into it selfe. 
Observe (saith every one) the motions and bransles of 
tbe heavens : take a survay of all— the quarrell of this 
man, the pulse of that man, and anothers last testa- 
ment : to conclude, behold and marke ever, high or 
low, right or oblique, before or behind you. It was a 

E sradoxall commandement which the God of Delphos 
lid heerelofore upon ns ; saying, ‘ View your selves 
within, know your selves and keepe you to your 
selves.’ Your minde and your will, wnich elsewhere is 
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consumed, brinp it unto it selfe againe : you scatter, you 
stragle, you stray, and you distract yourselves ; call 
your selves home againe ; rowze and uphold your 
selves : you are betrayed, you are spoiled and dissi- 
pated ; your selves are stolen and taken from your 
selves. Seest thou not how all this universe holdeth 
all his sights compelled inward, and his eyes open to 
contemplate it selfe ^ Both inward and outward it is 
ever vanitie for thee ; but so much lesse vanitie by how 
much lesse it is extended. ExcqA thy selfe, Oh man 
(said that God) every thing doth first seeke and study 
it selfe, and according to it’s neede hath limits to her 
travells and bounds to her desires. There’s not one 
so shallow, so empty, and so needy as thou art who 
embracest the whole world. Thou art the Scrutator 
without knowledg, the magistrate without jurisdiction, 
and when ail is done, the vice of the play. 



CHAPTER X 


eOW ONE OUGHT TO GOVERKE HIS WIIX. 

In regard of the common sortof men, few things touch 
me, or (to speake properly) sway me ; for it is reason 
they touch, so they possesse*us not I have great neede, 
both by study and aiscourse, to encrease this priviledge 
of inscQsibilitie, which is naturally crept farre into me. 

I am not wedded unto many things, and by conse- 
quence not passionate of them. I have my sight clearc, 
but tied to tew objects ; My senses delicate and gentle, 
but my apprehension and application hard and dull.' 
I engage my selfe with difficulty. As much as I can 
1 employ my selfe wholly to my selfe. And in this 
very subject 1 would willingly bridle and uphold my 
affection, lest it be too farre plunged therein ; Seeing 
it is a Subject I possesse at the mercy of others, and 
over which fortune hath more interest then my selfe. 
So as even in my health, which I so much estc'cme, it 
were requisite not to desire, nor so carefully to seekc 
it, as thereby 1 might light upon intollerable diseases. 
We must moderate our selves betwixt the hate of jiain 
and the love of pleasure. Plato sets downe a meane 
course of life betweene both. But to affections that 
distract me from my selfe, and divert me elsewhere, 
surely to such I oppose my selfe with all my force. 
Mine opinion ie, that one should lend himselfe to 
others, and not give himselfe but to himselfe. Were 
my wil easie to engage or apply it selfe, I could not 
continue ; I am over tender both by nature and custome, 
Fugaz rcrum, ttcuraqut in otia nattu.* 

Avoiding active busiueese, 

And borne to secure idlenesse. 

* Ovid. Trist. L iii. Eltg, ii. 9. 
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Contosted and obstinate debates, whieh in tbe end 
would jrive mine adversarie advantase, the issue which 
would make my earnest pursuit ashamed, would per- 
chance torment inee cruelly. If I vexed as otlier men, 
my soule should never have strength to beare th’ 
alaroms and emotions that follow such as embrace 
much. She would presently be displaced by this in- 
te-stine agitation. If at any time I have beene urged to 
tlie managing of strange affaires, I have promised to 
undertake them with my hand, hut not with my lungs 
and liver ; to charge, and not to incorporate them into 
me, to have a care, l)ut nothing at all to be over- 
passionate of them : I looke to them, but I liatch them 
not. I worke enough to dispose and direct the domes- 
ticall troubles within mine owne entrailcs and veines, 
without harbouring, or importune my selfe with any 
forraine employments: and am sufficiently iiiteressed 
with my proper, natural! and escentiall affaires, without 
seeking others businesses. Sucli as know how much 
they owe to themselves, and how many offices of tlicir 
owiie they are hound to performe, shall findc tliat 
nature hath given tliem this commi-ssion fully ample 
and nothing idle. 'I’liou hast biisinesse enoiigli within 
thy selfe, therefore stray not abroad ; Men give them- 
selves to hire. Their faculties are not their own, but 
tlieirs to whom they subject themselves ; their inmates, 
and not tliemsclves, are witliin them. This common 
humour doth not please me. 'Ye should tliriftily 
husband our mindes liberty, and never engage it but 
uj)on just occasions, which if we judge impartially, are 
very few in number. I^ooke on such as suffer them- 
selves to be transported and swayed, they doc it every 
where ; in little as well as in great matters, to that 
which concoriieth as easie as to tliat which toucheth 
them not. They thrust themselves indifferently into 
all actions, and are without life if without tumultuary 
agitation. In mgotiis sunt nrgolii causa : ‘ They are 
busio tliat they may not be idle, or else in action for 
actions sake.’ They secke worke but to be working. 
It is not so much because they will goe, as for that 
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they cannot stand still — much like to a rowliiig stone, 
which never stayes untill it come to a lyinp place. 'I’o 
some men employment is a marke of sufficieiicic and a 
badge of dignity, llieir spirits seeke rest in action, 
as infants repose in the cradle. They may be said to 
be as serviceable to their friends as importunate to 
themselves. No man distributes his moiiy to otliers, 
but every one his life and time. We arc not so 
prodigall of any thing as of those whereof to be covetous 
would be both commendable and proiiLablc for us. 1 
follow a cleane contrary course ; 1 am of another com- 

f lexion ; I stay at home and looke to my sclfc. Wliat 
wish for 1 commonly desire the same but mildely, 
and desire but little ; so likewise 1 scldomc employ and 
quietly embusie my selfe. Whatever they intend and 
act they do it with all their will and vehcmcncy. 
There are so many dangerous steps, that for the more 
security wee must somewhat slightly and superficially 
slide through the world, and not force it. Pleasure 
it selfe is painefull in it’s height 

' in«dM ftT \nntt, 

Suhpositoi ctn«r( doloso.^ 

Tod passe through fire (though unfraid) 

Under deceittull ashes laid. 

Tlie towne counsell of Bourdeaux chose me Maior 
of their City, being farre from France, but further from 
any such thought. I excused my selfe, and would liave 
avoided it ; but they told mce I was to blame, the more 
because the Kings commandement was also employed 
therein. It is a (marge should seeme so much the more 
goodly because it hath neither fee nor reward other 
than the honour in the execution. It lasteth two 
ywrw, but may continue longer by a second election, 
which seldome hapneth. To me it was, and never had 
been but twice before : some yeares past the Lord of 
Unsac, and lately to the Lord of Biron, Marshall of 
France, in whose place I succeeded, and left mine to 

* Hor. Car. 1. ii. Oi. i. 7. 
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tlie Lord of Matigon, likewise Marshall of France, 
glorious by so noble an assistance. 

L'lerqut bonui pacii btlliqne miniiltr. 

liftth, both in peace and warrc, 

Uigbt sen iceable are. 

Fortune would have a share in my promotion by 
this particular circumstance which sbee of her owiie 
added thereunto, not altogether vaine ; for Ale.vander 
disdained tlie Corinthian Ambassadors who ofl'red him 
the freedome and Burgeoise of their Citie, but when 
they told him that Bacchus and Hercules were likewise 
in their registers hee kindly thanked them and accepted 
their offer. At mv first arrivall I faithfully deciphered 
and conscientiously displaied my selfe such as I am 
indeede, without memorie, without diligence, without 
ofperience and without sufficiencie ; so likewise with- 
out hatred, without ambition, covetousnesse and with- 
out violence ; that so they might be duly instructed 
what service they might or liope or expect at my hands. 
And forsoinuch as the knowledge they had of my 
deceased fatlier, and the honour they bare unto his 
memory, had inooved tliem to chuse me to tliat dignitie, 
1 told tlicm plainly I should be vcrie sorie that any 
man should worke such an opinion in my will as their 
affaires and Citie had done in my fathers, while he held 
the said government, wliercunto they had called me. 

1 reincnibrcd to have scene him, being an infant and 
he an olil man, liis iniiide cruelly turmoilcd with tlie 
publike toile, forgetting the sweet aire of his owne 
lioiise, wliereunto tlie weakciies of his age had long 
before tied him, neglecting the care of his health and 
family, in a manor despising his life, wliicli as one 
enga-'-ed for them, he much endangered, riding long 
and paincfull journies for them. Such a one was he, 
which liumor proceeilcd from the bountie and good- 
iie>;se of Ills nature. Never was minde more clianUblo 
or more popular. This course, which 1 commend m 
others, I love not to follow. Neither am I without 
excuse. He had heard that a man must forget huuselfe 
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for liis neifflibour ; that in respect of the geiierall, 
the particular was not to be regarded. Most of tlie 
worlds-rules and precepts hold this traine, to.drive us 
out of our selves into the wide world, to the use of 
publike societie. ITiey presumed to worke a goodly 
effect in distracting and withdrawing us from our 
selves, supposing wee were by a naturall instinct too- 
toomuch tied unto it : and to tliis end have not siiared 
to say any tiling. For to the w ise it is no novelty to 
preach things as they serve, and not as they are. Truth 
iiath her lets, discommodities and incomparabilities 
with us. IFee must not often deceive others, lest we 
beguile our selves ; and scele our eyes, and dull our 
understanding, thereby to repaire and amend them. 
linperili enim judicajit, el f/iii frequenter in hoc ipmm 
fallcndi sunt, ne errenl : ‘For unskilfull men judge, 
who must often even therefore be deceived, lest they 
erre and bee deceived.' When they prescribe us, to 
love three, foure, yea fifty dcgree.s of things before our 
selves, they present us with the Arte of shooters, who 
to come necre the marke take their aime far above the 
same. To make a crooked sticke straight, we licnd it 
the contrary wa^. 1 suppose that in the times of 
Pallas, as we see m all other religions, they had some 
apparant mysteries, of which they made shew to all the 

n ile, and others more high and secret, to be imparted 
y to such as were professed. It is likely that the 
true point of friendship, which e%'ery man owctli to 
himsclfe, is to be found in these. Not a false amitic, 
which makes us embrace glory, knowledge, riches, and 
such like, with a principall and immoderate affection, 
as members of our being ; nor an effeminate and in- 
discreet friendship, Wlierein hapucth as to the Ivie, 
which corrupts and ruincs the wals it claspelh ; But 
a sound and regular amity, equally profitable and 
pleasant. Who so understandeth all her duties and 
exerciseth them, hee is rightly endeuized in the Muses 
cabinet ; Hee hath attaiued the tj-pe of humane Wise- 
dome and the perfection of our happinesse. This man, 
knowing exactly what hee oweth to hiraselfe, findeth 
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that he ou-rht to employ the uee of other men and of 
the uorl<l unto hiin<elfe ; whicli to performe, he must 
contribute tlie duties and offices that concerne him unto 
jmblike societie. He that lives not somewhat to otliers, 
livcth little to himselfe. (<'«« .WW amicus ext, xcifo liinic 
iimiciiin oiiniihits exxe ‘He that is friend to himselfe, 
know, he is friend to all.’ Tlie principall charge we 
have is every man his particular cojiiluct. And for 
tliis onely wee live here. As he that should forget to 
live well and religiously, and by instructing and 
directing others should thiiike liimselfe actjuitted of 
his duty, would be deemed a foolo ; Even so, M'ho for- 
sakelh to live healthy and merrily himselfe, tlierwith 
to serve another, in mine opinion taketh a bad and 
iinnaturall cou^^e. I will not that in any charge one 
shall take in hand he refuse or tliinke much of his 
attention, of his labour, of his steps, of his speech, of 
his sweat, and if need be of his blood. 

I — Non ip$( pro charis amichf 
Af(t potria (inti Jus ptrire,"^ 

Not fcarih:: life to cud 
For Country or deurc friend. 

But it is onely borrowed and accidentally, the mindo 
remaining ever <iuiet and in liealth, not without action, 
hut without ve.vation or passion : simply to moove or 
be dooing costs it so little that even sleeping it is 
mooving and dooing ; but it must have it’s motion with 
discretion, for the body rcceivetli the charges imposed 
on him, justly as they are ; But the spirit e.\tendetli 
them, and often to Lis hiiiderance makes them heavy, 
eiving them what measure it pleaseth. Like things 
are effected by divers efforts and different contentions 
of will ; the one may goe without the other, for how 
many men doe dayly hazard themselves in wane which 
they regard not, and presse into the danger of the 
battells the lossc whereof shall no whit breake their 
next sleepe? M hereas some man in his own house, 
free from this danger, which he durst not so much as 

‘ Sex. Epiit. vi. f. * Hob. Car. 1. iv. Od. ix. 61. 
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have look’t towards it, is for the wars issue more 
passionate, and therewith hath his minde more per- 
plexed than the souldier that therin employeth both 
iiis blood and life. I know how to deal in publike 
charges without departing from my selfe. Tliis sharp- 
nesse and violence of desires liindreth more then steade 
the conduct of what we undertake, filling us with 
impatience to the events, either contrary or slow, and 
with hitternesse and jealousie toward those with wliom 
we negotiate. Wee never governe tliat thing well 
wherewith we are possessed and directed. 

Male cuncta minislrat 

Impetus. 

Fury aod bnste doe lay all waste, 

Misplaciog all, disgritcing all. 

He who therein employeth but his judgement and 
direction, proceeds more chccrcfully, he faines, he 
yeelds, lie deferres at his pleasure according to the 
occasions of necessity ; hee failes of his attempt with- 
out torment or affliction, ready and prepared for a new 
enterprise. He marcheth alwaies with the reiiies in 
his hand. He that is besotted with this violent and 
tyrannicall intention doth necessarily declare much 
indiscretion and injustice, 'flic violence of his desire 
transports him. They are rash motions, and if for- 
tune helpe not much, of little fruit. Philosophic 
wills us to banish choller in the punishment of 
offences ; not to the end revenge should be more 
moderate, but contrary, more weighty and surely set 
on ; wherunto this violence seemeth to bee a let. 
Choller doth not onely trouble, but wearieth the 
executioners armes. 1 his passionate heat dulleth 
and consumes their force. As in too much speede, 
fesdTiatio tarda esl : ‘ Hastinesse is slow.' Haste makes 
waste, and hinders and stayes it selfe : Ipsa se velacitas 
implicat: 'Swiftnesse entangles it selfe.’ As for 
example, according as by ordinary custome I perceive, 
covetous!>esse hath no greater let then it selfe. The 
more violent and extended it is, the lease eSectuall and 
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fruitfull. Commonly it gathers wealth more speedily, 
being masked with a shew of liberality. A very honest 
(Jentleman and my good friend was likely to have en- 
dangered the health of his body by an over ^ssionate 
attention and earnest affection to the affaires of a 
Prince, who was his Maister. Whicli Maister hath 
thus described himselfe unto me : That as another, 
he discerneth and hath a feeling of the burthen of 
accidents ; but such as have no remedie, he presently 
resolveth to suffer with patience. For the rest, after 
he hatli apnointed necessary provisions, which by tlie 
vivacitieanti nimblenesse of liis wit hee speedily effects, 
bee then attends the event witli quietncsse. \'erily, I 
have scene in him at one instant a great carclesnesse 
and libertie, botli in liis actions and countenance, even 
in important and difficult affaires. I fiiide him more 
magnanimous and capable in bad then in good fortune. 
Ills losses are to him more glorious than his victories, 
and his mourning than his triumphs. Consider how in 
meere vaine and frivolous actions, as at chesse, tennis 
and such like sports, this earnest and violent enpiging 
with ail anibioious desire to winrie, doth presently call 
both minde and limmes into disorder and indiscretion. 
Wherein a man doth both dazlc hissightand distemper 
his whole body. Hee who demeaneth lumsclfe witli 
most moderation both in winning and loosing is ever 
ncerest unto himselfe, and hath his wits best about 
him. The lesse he is moved or passionate in may, the 
more safely doth he governc the same, and to his 
greater advantage. M’e liinder the minds seaziire and 
holdfast by giving her so many things to seize upon. 
Some wee should onely present unto her, others fasten 
upon her, and others incorporate into her. Shoe may 
see and feele all things, but must onely feede on hir 
selfe: And bee instructed in that winch properly 
concerneth her, and which mecrely helongeth to her 
essence and substance. Tbe lawes of nature teach us 
what is just and lit for us. After the wi.sc-rnen have 
told us, that according to nature no man is indigent or 
wanteth, and that each one is poore but m bis owne 
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opinion, they also distiu^ish subtilly the desires pro- 
ceeding from nature, from such as grow from the 
disorders of our fantasie. Those whose end may be 
discerned are meerely hirs ; and such as flie before ns, 
and whose end we cannot attaine, are properly ours. 
Want of goods may easily be cured, but the poverty of 
the minde is incurable. 

Nam si ^od satis est Aotnini, id satis ts$e poUssei^ 

Socsat trat^ nunc, quum hoc non esi, qui credimus porro 
Divilias alias animum mt explore poUsH T 

If it might be enough, thnt is enough for man, 

This were enough, since it is not, how thinke we can 
Kow any riches fill 
My minde and greedy will 7 

Socrates seeing great store of riches, jewells, and 
pretious stuffe, carried iu pompe through the City t 
Oh how many things (quoth lie) doe not I desire ! 
Metrodorus lived daily with the weight of twelve 
ounces of foode ; Epicurus with lesse ; Metrocles in 
winter lay with sheepe, and in summer in the Cloisters 
of Churches. Sufficit ad id natura^ qtiod poscit : ^ 
^Nature is sufficient for that which it requires/ 
Cleanthes lived by his hands, and boasted that if 
Cleanthes would, he could nourish anotlier Cleanthes. 
If that which nature doth exactly and originally 
require at our handes for the preservation of our 
being, is over little (as in truth what it is, and how 
good cheape our life may be maintained, cannot better 
be known or expressed than by consideration that it is 
so little, and tor the smalnesse thereof, it is out of 
Fortunes reach, and she can take no hold of it) let us 
dispense something els unto our selves and c^l the 
custome and condition of every-one of us by the name 
of Nature. Let us taxe and stint and feede our selves 
according to that measure ; let us extend both our 
appurtenances and reckonings thereunto. For so 
farre, mee seemes, we have some excuse. Custome is 
a second Nature, and no lesse powerfull What is 

^ Sbn. EpUt, xc« 
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ttaiitiii^ to custome, I hold it a defect ; and I had well 
iii^h as leefe one should deprive mee of niy life, as 
rcfraine or much abridge me of my state wherein 1 have 
lived so long. I am no more upon termes of any 
great alteration nor to thrust my selfe into a new and 
unusuall course, no not toward augmentation ; it is no 
longer time to become other or be transformed ; and 
as 1 should complaiiie if any groat adventure should 
now befall me, and giievc it came not in time that 1 
miglit have enjoyed the same. 

Q'lO mihi /orluiia, si non conccditur 

^^’iK■reto shi'uld I have much, 

If 1 to use It ijrutcb V 

I should likewise bee grieved at any inward pur- 
clia.'C. 1 were better in a manner never, than so 
late, to become an lionest man, and well practised to 
live when one liath no longer life. 1 who am ready 
to depart this U'orld could easily be induced to 
re^igne the share of wisdome I have leani't concerning 
the W'orld's commerce, to any other man new-come 
into the world. It is even as good as Mustard after 
dinner. What neede have I of that good which I 
cannot enjoy .=* Whereto servetli knowledge if one 
have no hcad.^ It is an injury and disgrace of Fortune 
to offer us those presents, which forsomuch as they 
faile us wlien we sliould most neede them, fill us with 
a just spite. Guide me no more ; I can go no longer. 
Of so many dismembrings tliat Sufficiency liath, 
patience sufficeth us. Give the capacity of an evcelleiit 
treble to a Singer that hath liis lungs rotten, and of 
eloquence to a hermit confined into tlie Doserl.s of 
Arabia There needs no Arte to further a fall. Tlio 
end tindos it selfe in tlie finishing of every worke. 
My world is at an end, my forme is expired. I am 
wholly of the time past, and am bound to authorize 
tlie .same, and thereto conforme my issue. I will say 
this by way of example, that the eclipsing or abridging 

^ IloR. i. Epist, V. 12* 
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of tonne dayes, which the Pope hath lately caused, 
hath taken me so low that I can hardly recover my 
selfe. 1 follow the yeares wherein we were wont to 
compt otherwise ; so long and antient a custome doth 
challenge and recall me to it againe, I am thereby 
enforced to be somewhat an hereticke, Incapable of 
innovation though corrective. My imagination maugcr 
my teeth runnes still tenne dayes before or teiine 
behinde, and whispers in mine cares: Tliis rule 
toucheth those which are to come. If health it selfe, 
so sweetly pleading, comes to me but by titles, it is 
rather to give me cause of grief then possession of it 
selfe ; I have no where left me to retire it. Time 
forsakes me, without which nothing is enjoyed. How 
small accompt should 1 make of tliese great elective 
dignities I see in the world, and which are onely given 
to men ready to leave the world, wherein they regard 
not so much how duely they shall discharge them, as 
how little they shall exercise them, from tlie beginning 
they looke to the end. To conclude, I am ready to 
finish this man, not to make another. By long 
custome this forme is changed into substance and 
Fortune into Nature. I say, tnerefore, that amongst us 
feeble creatures, each one is excusable to compt that his 
owne, which is comprehended under measure. And yet 
all beyond these limits is nothing but confusion. 

It is the largest extension we can grant our rights. 
The more we amplifie our neede and possession, tlie 
more we engage our selves to the crosses of fortune 
and adversities. The cariere of our desires must be 
circumscribed, and tied to strict bounds of ncercst 
and contiguous commodities. Moreover, their course 
should be managed, not in a straight line having 
another end, but round, whose two points hold to- 
gether, and end in our selves with a short compasse. 
llie actions governed without this reflection, 1 meane 
a neere and essentiall reflection, as those of the 
covetous, of the ambitious, and so many others, that 
runne directly point-blancke, the course of which 
carrieth them away before them, are erronious and 
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crazed actions. Most of our vacations are like playes. 
Mundiis university exercel kislriotiiam : *A11 the world 
doth practise stage-playing.’ Wee must play our parts 
duly, but as tlie part of a borrowed personage. Of a 
visard and apparance wee should not make a reall 
essence, nor proper of tliat which is anotlier. Wee 
cannot distinguish the skiiiiie from the shirt ; it is 
sufficient to disguise the face without deforming the 
breast. I see some transforme and transubstantiate 
themselves into as many new formes and strange 
beings as they undertake charges ; and who emprelate 
themselves even to the heart and entrailes ; and 
entraine tlieir offices, even sitting on their close stoole. 
I cannot teach them to distinguish the salutations and 
cappings of such as regard them, from tliose tliat 
respect either their office, their traine, or their mule. 
Tantum se /orlunae permittunl, etiarn ut naturam 
dfdiscant: ‘They give themselves so much over to 
Fortune, as they forget Nature.’ 'Tliey swell in minde 
and puffe up their naturall discourse according to the 
dignity of tWir office. The Maior of Bourdeaux, and 
Mich.ael, Lord of Montaigne, have ever beene two, 
by an evident separation. To be an advocate or a 
Treasurer one sliould not be ignorant of the craft 
incident to such callings. An lionest man is not 
comptablo for the vice and folly of his trade, and 
therefore ouglit not to refuse the exercise of it. It is 
tlie custome of his country, and there is profit in it. 
We must live by the World, and such as we findc it, 
so make use of it. But the judgement of an Emperour 
should be above his Empire, and to see and consider 
tlie same as a strange accident. He should know how 
to enjoy himselfe apart, and communicate himselfe as 
James and Peter, at least to himselfe, I cannot so 
absolutely or so deepcly engage my selfe. When my 
wil gives me to any party, it is not with so violent a 
bond that my understanding is thereby infected. In 
the present intestine trouble of our State my interest 
hath not made me forget neither the commendable 
qualities of our adversaries, nor the reproachfull of 
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those I have followed. They partially extoll whatever 
is on their side ; I doe not so much as excuse the 
Greater number of my friends actions. A good Oratanr 
loseth not his grace by pleading against me. 'I'he 
intricatenesse of our debate remooved, I have main* 
taiiied my selfe in equanimity and pure inditferency. 
Neque tJtra necexsitutes belli, praevipuum odium gero ; 

‘ Nor beare I capitall hatred when I am out of the 
necessitie of warre.’ Wherein I glory, for that com- 
monly I see men erre in the contrary. Such as extend 
their choller and hatred beyond their affaires (as most 
men doe) shew that it proceedes elsewhence, and from 
some private cause ; even as one being cured of an 
ulcer, and bis fever remaineth still, dcclareth it had 
another more hidden beginning. It is the reason they 
beare none unto the cause in generall, and forsomuch 
as it conccrncth the interest of all and of the state ; 
But they are vexed at it, onely for this, that it touclietl) 
them in private. And therefore are thev distempered 
with a particular passion, both beyond justice and 
publike reason. Aon tarn omnia wmiersi, quam ea, 
quae ad quemque pertinent, singuli carpebant : ‘ All did 
not so much finde fault with all, as every one with 
those that appertained to every one.’ 1 will have the 
advantage to be for us, which though it be not 1 enrage 
not, I stand ffrmely to the sounder parts. Hut I affect 
not to be noted a private enemy to others, and beyond 
generall reason I greatly accuse this vicious forme of 
obstinate contesting. He is of the League because he 
admiretli the grace of the Duke of Guise ; or he is a 
Hugonote, forsomuch as the King of Navarres activitie 
amazeth him. He finds fault in the Kings behaviours, 
therefore he is sedicious in his heart I would not give 
the magistrate mv voice that he had reason to con- 
demne a booke, oecause an hereticke was therein 
named and extolled to be one of the best Poets of this 
age. Dare wee not say that a theefe hath a good leg if 
he have so indeed ? If she be a strumpet, must she needs 
have a stinking breath ? In wiser ages revoked they 
the proud title of Capitolinus they had formerly given to 
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Marcus Manlius as the preserver of religion and puhlike 
libertie ? Suppressed tliey the memory of his liberalitio, 
his deeds of armcs and military rewards granted to liis 
vertues, because to the prejudice of his countries lawes 
he afterwards affected a Royalty? If they once con- 
ceive an liatred against an Orator or an advocate, the 
next day he becommeth barbarous and uneloquent. 1 
liave el>ewliere discoursed of zoale which liath driven 
grjofl men into like erronrs. For my selfe I can say, 
that lie doth wickedly, and this verluously. Likewise, 
in progno^tickcs or sinister events of affaires, they will 
have every man hlindc or dull in his owne cause, and 
tliat our perswasiou and judgement serve not the trutli 
hut the project of our desires. I should rather erre in 
tlie other extremity? much I feare my desire 
iniirht corrupt me. (’onsidering I somewhat tenderly 
distrust my selfe in things I most desire. I have in 
iny dayos scene wonders in the indiscreet and pro- 
digious facilitie of people, suffering their hopes and 
heliefos to he led and governed as it liath pleased and 
best titled their leaders, above a liundred discoritenU, 
otie in the nccko of another, and beyond their fantasies 
and dreames. I wonder no more at those wliom tlie 
apish toyes of Apollonius and Mahomet liave seduced 
and blinded. Their sense and understanding is wholly 
smothered in tlieir passion. Their discretion hath no 
other choise hut what pleaseth them and furthereth 
their cause. 'Vliich I had especially observed in the 
beginning of our distempered factions and factious 
troubles. This other which is growne since by imitation 
surmounteth the same. ^Vhereby I observe that it is 
an inseparable quality of popular errours. The first 
heeing gone, opinions entershocke one another, follow- 
ing the wiiule as waves doe. 'ITiey arc no members of 
the body, if they may renounce it, if they folow not 
the common course. Hut truely they wrong the just 
parts wlien they seeke to helpe them with fraude 
or decoipts, I have alwaies contracted the same. This 
meane is but for sicke braines ; the healthy have surer 
and lionester wayes to maintaine their resolutions and 
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excuse all contrary accidents. 'Flie Heavens never saw 
so weighty a discord and so liarniefull a hatred as that 
betweene Caesar and Pompey, nor ever shall hereafter. 
Mee seemeth, notwithstanding 1 see in those noble and 
Heroicall niindes an exemplar and great moderation of 
the one toward the other, It was a jelousie of lionour 
and emulation of command which transported them, 
not to a furious and iudiscreete liatred, without malice 
or detraction. In their sharpest exploites 1 discover 
some reliqucs of respect and cinders of well-meaning 
affection. And I imagine that had it beene possible, 
either of them desired ratlier to effect his purpose with- 
out overthrowing his competitour than by working his 
utter ruine. Note how contrary tlie proceeding was 
betweene Sylla and Marius. We must not run liead- 
long after our affections and private interests. As in 
my youth I ever opposed my sclfe to the motions of 
love, which I felt to usurpe upon me, and laboured 
to diminish its delights, lest in the end it might van- 
quish and captivate me to his mercy ; So do I now in 
all other occasions which my will apprehendeth with 
an over g^eat appetite. I bend to the contrary of my 
disposition as I see the same plunged and drunkc with 
it’s owne Wine. I shunne so farre foorth to nourish 
her pleasure as I may not revoke it without a bloody 
losse. 'I'hose mindes which through stupidity sec 
things but by halves enjoy this happinesse, that such 
as be hurtfull offend them least It is a spirituall 
leprosie that hath some shew of health, and such a 
health as Philosophy doth not altogether contemne. 
But yet it may not lawfully be termea wisedome, as we 
often doc. And after this manner did in former times 
some body mocke Diogenes, who, in tiie dead of tl^inter, 
went all naked, embracing an image of Snow to try his 
patience, who, meeting him in this order, said thus 
unto him : ‘ Art thou now very colde ? ’ ‘ Nothing at 
all,’ answered Diogenes. ‘ What tliinkest thou to do 
then that is either hard or exemplar by standing in the 
colde ? ‘ replied the other. ‘ To measure constancy we 
must necessarily know sufferance.' But such minds 
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as must behold crosse events and fortunes injuries in 
their lici^lit and sliarpnesse, which must weigh and 
taste them according to their naturall bitternesse and 
charge, let them employ their skil and keep themselves 
from embracing the causes and divert their approaches. 
Wljat did King ('otys.^ He payed liberally for that 
goodly and rich \'essell which one had presented unto 
him, but forsomuch as it was exceeding brittle he 
presently brake it himselfe, that so betimes lie miglit 
remoove so easie an occasion of clioller against his 
servants, I have in like sort shunned confusion in my 
affaires, and sought not to have my goods contiguous 
to my neighbours, and to such as I am to be linked in 
strict friendshippe, \>’hence commonly ensue causes of 
alienation and unkindnesse. I have heretofore loved 
the hazardous play of Gardes and Dice. 1 have long 
since left if ; oiicly for this, that notwithstanding any 
faire semblance I made in my losses I was inwardly 
disquieted. Let a man of honour, who is to Lake a lie 
or endure an outragioiis wrong, and cannot admit a 
had excuse for paimont or satisfaction, avoid the nro- 
gresse of contentious altercations. I shutine mclan- 
cliolike complexions and I'roward men, as infected. 
Ami in matters 1 cannot Lalke-ol witliout interest and 
emotion, 1 meddle not with them, exce[>t duty con- 
straiiie mec thorcnnto. Melius von quuni 

dexineni : ‘ They shall better not bcginiie than leave 
off.’ Tlie surest nay is then to prepare our selves 
liefore occasion. I know that some wisemcn have Liken 
another course, and have not feared to engage and 
vehemently to insinuate themselves into diverse objects. 
Those assure tliemsclves of their own strengtli, under 
which lliey shrowd tliemsclves against all manner of 
contrary events, making miscliiefes to wrestle one 
against ’another by vigor and vertue of patience : 
rapes ra>(nm (juae pro>Iil in aequor^ 

Ohrui rentornm/unis^ 

r<;n cunefam afque minas pet/ttl caelique marisqfief 

. , , ipsa immoia manens,^ 


* ViKG* Jen, 1. X. GJ*3. 
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Much like a rocke, which buts into tbe Maine, 

Meeting with windes-rage, to tbe Sea laid plaine, 

It doth the force of skies and Sens susUinc, 

Endure their threats, yet doth unmoov’d rcinaine. 

Let us not imitate these examples j we shall not 
attaine them. They opinionate themselves resolutely 
to behold, and without perturbation to be speclatours 
of their Countries ruine, which whilome possessed and 
commaunded their full will. As for our vulgar mindes, 
therein is too much effort and roughnesse. Cato quit 
thereby the noblest life that ever was. Wee secly- 
ones must seeke to escape the storme further off : c 
ought to provide for apprehension and not for natience, 
and avoid the blowes wee cannot withstana. Zeno 
seeing Chremonides, a young man whom he loved, 
approach to sit ncere him, rose up sodainly. Cleantlies 
asking him the reason ? 1 understand (saitli hee) that 
Physitions above all things prescribe rest, and forbid 
emotion in all tumors. Socrates saith not : Yceld not 
to the allurcmeuta of beauty ; maintaiuo it, enforce 
our selves to the contrary. Shunne her (saith he), 
runne out of her sight ana company, as from a violent 
poison that iiifcctelh and stingeth farrc-off. And his 
good Disciple, faining or reciting, but in mine opinion 
rather reciting then faining, the matchles perfections 
of the great Cyrus, describeth him distrusting his forces 
to withstand the blandishments or allurings of the 
divine beautie of that famous Panthea his Captive, 
committing the visitation and guarde of her to an 
other, that had lesse libertie then himselfc. And like- 
wise the Holy-Ghost saith, ne nos inducas in tenta- 
tionem ^and lead us not into temptation.* We 
pray not that our reason be not cncouiitred, and 
vanquished by concupiscence, but that it he not so 
much as assayed therewith ; That we bee not reduced 
to an estate, where we should but suffer the approaches, 
soUicitations and temptations of sinne : and we entreat 
our Lord to keepe our conscience quiet, fully perfectly 

1 Matth* vi, 1S« 
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free from all commerce of evill. Such as say they 
liave reason for their rcveiifiin^ passion, or any otiier 
minde-troubling perturbation, say often truth, as things 
are, but not as they were, 'riiey speake to us when 
tlie causes of their error are by themselves fostred and 
atlvanced. But retire further backeward, recall their 
causes to their beginning : there you surprise and put 
them to a non-plus. ^Yould they have their fault be 
lessc because it is more ancient ; and that of an unjust 
beginning, the progresse be just.^ He tliat (as I doe) 
shall wisli his countries well-fare, without fretting or 
pining himselfe, shall be grieved, but not swounc, to 
see it threatning, either his own downefall. or a con- 
tinuance no lesse ruinous. Oh scely-weake barkc, 
whom both waves, wimlcs and Pilot, bull and tossc to 
so contrary desseignes : 

I'n tam magiiter^ 

IV'guj et undo trahunt. 

Maister the wave and windo 

So divera waves doc bindc. 

Who gapes not after the favour of Princes, as after 
a tiling without which bee cannot live, nor is miicli 
dis(juiete<l at tlie coldiies of their entertainment or 
frowning countenance, nor regardeth the inconstancy 
of their will. Who liatchctli not his children or huggoth 
not honours, with a slavish propen^ion, nor leaves to 
live commodiously having once lost them. M ho doth 
good namely for his owiie satisfaction, nor is much 
vexed to see men censure of his actions against his 
merit A quarter of an ownce of patience provideth 
for sucli Inconveniences. I find ease in this rcceit : 
redeeming my selfe in the beginning as good clieape 
as I can, by wliich mcanes I perceive my selfe to have 
escaped much trouble and manifold dilliculties. M ith 
very little force I stay these first motions of my per- 
turbations, And I abamlon the subject which beginnes 
to molest me, and before it transport mee. Hee that 
stops not the loose, shall hardly sUy the course. He 
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that cannot shut the doore against them shall never 
expell them being entred. He that cannot attaine an 
end in the beginning, shall not come to an end of the 
conclusion ; nor shall he endure the fall that could 
not endure the starts of it. Elenxm ipsae se impellunlf 
ubi semel a ratime discessum esty ipsaque 9ibi imbecillilas 
indulget, in aliumque prcvehitur impf^eM : nec reperit 
locum con^istendi ^For they drive themselves head- 
long, when once they are parted and past reason, and 
weaknesse soothes it selfe, and unawares is carried into 
the deepe, nor can it hnde a place to tarry in/ 1 fcele 
betimes the low windes which are forerunners of tlie 
storme, buzze in mine eares and sound and trie me 
within : 

- ' — ceu Jlamina prima 
Cum deprensa/remunt splviSy €t caeca volutant 
Murmuray ventures nautU prodentia ventos.^ 

At first blasts id tbe woods perceiv'd to goe, 

Whistle, and darkely speake io murmurs low, 
ForotoUiog Marrioors what windes will grow. 

How often have I done myselfe an apparant injustice 
to avoide the danger I should fall into by receiving the 
same, happily worse, from the judges after a world of 
troubles, ami of foule and vile practices, more enemies 
to my naturall disposition then fire or torment ? Con- 
venit d lilibus quantum Hcety et nescio an pau/o plus etiam 
quam licety abhorrentem esse ; Bst enim non modo /i6ero/e, 
paululum nonnunquam <U suojure dscedercy sed interdum 
etiam J*ructuosum ; ^ ^ As much as wee may, and it may 
be more then we may, we should abhorro brabling and 
lawing ; for it is not onely an ingenious part, but some- 
times profitable also at sometimes to yeeld a little of 
our right. If we were wise indeede, we should rejoyce 
and glory, as I heard once a yong-gentleman, borne of 
a very great house, very wittily ana unfainedly rejoyce 
with all men that his mother had lost her sute ; as if 
it had beene a cough, an ague, or any other yrksome 


^ Cio. Tusc. QuA. iv. * ViRO. Aen. 1. x. 97» 

» Crc. Of. i. 
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burthen. Tlie favours which fortune might have given 
mee, as aliaiices and acquaintances with such as have 
Soveraigne authority in those things, 1 have in my 
conscience done much instantly to evoide imploying 
tlicin to others prejudice, and not over-value my rights 
above their worth. To coticlude, I have so much pre- 
vailed by iny endeavours (in a good lioure 1 may speake 
it) that i am yet a virgin for any sutes in law, which 
liave notwithstanding not omitted gently to offer mo 
their service, and under pretence of lawfull titles in- 
sinuate tliemselves into my allowance, would 1 but have 
given care unto them. And as a pure maiden from 
(juarrels, I have without important offence, either 
passive or active, lingred out a long life, and never 
lieard worse than mine owne name : A rare grace of 
heaven. Our greatest agitations have strange springs 
and ridiculous causes. \Vhat mine did our last Duke 
of Burgundy runne into for the quarrell of a cart-load 
of slicepes-skinnes.^ Ami was not the gr.aving of a 
scale tlic cliiefe cause of the most horrible breach and 
t((|^^«ie-tu^vey that ever this worhls-frame endured? 
For I’onipey and Caesar are but the new buddings and 
continuation of two others. And I have scene in my 
time the wisest heads of this realme assembled with 
great ceremony and publike charge about treaties and 
agreements, the true deciding whereof depended in the 
ineaiie while absolutely and soveraigiiely of the will 
and consultations held in some Ladies pate or cabinet, 
and of the inclination of some silly woman. Poets 
liave most judiciously look't into this, who but for an 
apple have set all Greece and Asia on fire and sword. 
See why that man doth hazzard both his honour and 
life on the fortune of his rapier and d.agger ; let him 
tell you whence tlie cause of that contention anseth ; 
lie can not without blushing, so vaine and so frivolous 
is tlie occasion. To embarko him. there needes but 
little ad\isement, but being once-in, all parts doe 
worke. There are greater provisions required, more 
difficult and important. How farre more easie is it 
not to enter than to get forth? We must proceed 
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contrary to the brier, which produceth a Ioiir and 
straight stalke at the first springing ; but after, as 
tired and out of breath, it makes many and thicke 
knots, as if they were pawses, sliewing to have no more 
that vigor and constancy- ^^*ee should rather begin 
gently and leasurely, and keepe our strength and 
breath for the perfection of the worke. \^'e direct 
affaires in the beginning, and hold them at our mercy, 
but being once undertaken, they guide and transport 
us, and we must follow them. Yet may it not be said 
that this counseil hath freed me from all difficulties, 
and that I have not beene often troubled to controlc 
aud bridle my passions, which are not alwayes governed 
according to the measure of occasions, whose entrances 
are often sharpe and violent. So is it that thence may 
be reaped good fruit and profit, except for those who 
in well doing are not satisfied with any benefit, if their 
reputation be in question. For in truth such an effect 
is not compted of but by every one to himselfe. You 
arc thereby better satisfied, but not more esteemed, 
having reformed yourselfe before you come into action 
or the matter was in sight ; yet not in this onely, but 
in all other duties of life, their course which aime at 
honour is diverse from that which they propound unto 
themselves that follow order and reason. 1 findc some 
that inconsiderately and furiously thrust themselves 
into the lists, and grow slacke in the course. As 
Plutarke saith, that ‘ Such as by the vice of bashfull- 
nesse are soft and tractable to grant whatsoever is 
demanded, are afterward as prone and facile to recant 
and breake their word.' In like manner, ho that 
enters lightly into a quarrel is subject to leave it as 
lightly. Tlie same difficulty which kcepes me from 
embracing the same should incite me, beiiigonce mooved 
and therein engaged, to continue resolute. It is an ill 
custome. Being once embarked, one must either goe 
ouorsinke. ‘ Attempt coldly’ (saved Byas), ‘butpursue 
hotly.’ ^ For want of judgement our hearts fade us, 
Which is also lesse tolerable. Most agreements of our 
modeme quarrels are shamefull and false ; \Ve onely 
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seeke to save apparances an«l tlierewhilst betray and 
disavow our true intentions. We solve the deede ; We 
know how wee spake it, and in what seiice the by- 
standers know it ; yea and our friends to whom we 
would have our advantages knowne. It is to the 
prejudice of our liberty and interest of our resolutions 
lionour that we dis-arow nur thoughts and seeke for 
starting lioles in falshood to make our agreements. 
We bely our selves to salve a lye we have given to 
another. M'c must not looke wliether your action or 
word may admit another interpretation, hut it is your 
owne true and sincere construction that you must now 
maiiihuiie, wliatsoever it cost you. It is to your vertiie 
and to your conscience that men speake ; parts that 
ought not to be disguised. l..eave 've these base courses, 
wrangling sliifts and verh.all meanes, to petty-fogging 
Lawyers. The excuses and rep.irations, or satisfactions, 
whicli dayly 1 see made, promised and given to purge 
indiscretion, seeme to me more foule tlian indiscretion 
it selfe ; Better were it for one to offend his adversary 
againe, than in giving him such satisfaction to wrong 
liimselfe so much. You have braved him mooved by 
clioller, and now you seeke to pacific and flatter him 
in your cold and better sense; Thus you abase your-, 
selfe more than you were before exalted. 1 find no 
speech so vicious in a Gentleman as I deemc any recan- 
Ution liee shall make, dishonorable, especially if it bo 
w rested from him by authority ; Forsomuch as obstinacy 
is in him more excusable than cowardize. Passions 
arc to me as easy to be avoyded as they are difficult 
to he moderated. Excinduntur fncUius animo, quum 
Ivniperanlur : ‘They are more easily rooted out of the 
mindc than brought to good temper.’ lie that cannot 
attaine to this noble Stoicall impassibility let him 
shrowd liimselfe in the bosome of this iny popular 
stupidity. What they did by vertue I inure my selfe 
to doc by Nature. The middle region harboureth 
stormes ; the two extreames contaiiie Philosophers 
and rurall men, tliey concurre in tranquility and good 
bap. 
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Fdix jut rerum coffnoicere causa$f 
At^ m€tus omna ft tnexQrabiU/atum 
St^ecit pedifttt#, strfpitum^uf Ackeronth atari, 

Fortunatus et ilUf £^eos jui novK apre^tesy 
Pandqufi Silvantxmque ee?iem, Nymphasqru tororis,'^ 

Hippv is he that could of things the causes finde. 

And subject to his fcete all fearefulncsse of minde, 
Inexorable fate, and noyse of greedy HelK 
And happy he with Country Gods acquainted well, 

Pan and old Sylvan know^, 

And ali the sister shrowes. 

Tlje beginnings of all things are weake and tender. 
We must therefore be cleare-sighted in beginnings; 
For, as in their budding we discerne not the danger, 
60 in their full growth we perceive not the renieclv, 

I should have encouutred a thousand crosses, daily 
more hard to be digested in the course of ambition, 
than it hath bin uneasie for me to stay the naturall 
inclination that led me unto them. 

■ ■ i jurt pfrhorntif 
Late conspictium tolUre verticem,^ 

I have becne much afraid for causes right. 

To raise my foretop far abroad to sight. 

All publike actions are subject to uncertaine and 
divers interpretations : For too many heads judge of 
them. Some say of this my City^employment (whereof 
I am content to speake a word, not that it deserves it, 
but to make a shew of my manners in such things) 
I have demeaned my selfe like one that is too slowly 
mooved and with a languishing affection ; And they 
are not altogether void of reason. 1 strive to keepe 
my minde and thoughts quiet Cum semper yatura, 
turn etiam estate jam quietus: ^Both ever quiet by 
Nature, and now because of yeeres/ And if at any 
time they are debauched to some rude and piercing 
impression it is in truth without my consent, from 
which naturall slacknesse one must not therefore inferre 
any proofe of disability ; For, Want of care and lacke 

‘ Yxbq, Ceor, 1. ii, 450. » Hor. Car, h iii. 16, 18. 
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of judf'emnnt are two ; And lesse unkindnesse 

and iiiffratitiide toward tliose Citizens wlio to gratifie 
me, employeil the utmost of all the meanes they could 
possil)ly, both before they knew me and since ; And 
wlio did much more for me in appointing me my charge 
tlie second time, tlien in choosing me the tirst. 1 love 
tliem witli all my heart, and wish them all the good 
that may be ; And truly if occasion had beene offered 
1 would have spared nothing to liavc done them service. ■ 
1 have stirreil anil laboured for them as I doe for my 
selfe. 'I'liey are good people, warlike and generous, 
yet capable of obedience and discipline and fit for good 
employment, if they be well guided. 'J'hey say like- 
wise that I pas'.^ed over this charge of mine without 
any deede of note or great shew. It is true. More- 
over, tliey accuse my cessation, when as all the world 
was convicted of too much doing ; I have a most nimble 
motion where my will doth carry me. But tliis point 
is an enemy unto perseverance. Wliosoevcr will make 
use of me according to my selfe, let him employ me in 
affaires that require vigor and liberty ; tliat have a 
sliort, a straight, and therewitliall a hazardous course ; 

I may peradventure somcwljat nrevailo therein. M liere- 
as if it be tedious, craftv, laborious, artificial! and 
intricate, they sliall doe he'tter to addresse tliemselves 
to some other man. All charges of importance are 
not difficult. I was prepared to labour somewhat more 
earnestly if there had beene great iieede. For it lyes 
in my i»ower to doe something more than I make sliew- 
of, and than 1 love to doe. 'I’o my knowledge I liave 
not omitted any motion that duty required earnestly 
at my hands. I have easily forgotten tliose which 
ambition blcndeth with duty atid cloketh with lier title. 

It is they which most coiiiinonly fill the eyes and eares 
and satislie men. Not the thing it selfe, but tlie 
apparance paycth them. If they heare no noise they 
imagine we sleepe. My humours are contrary to 
turbulent humors ; I could pacific an inconvenience or 
trouble without troubling my selfe, and chastise a 
disorder witliout alteration. 
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Have I neede of clioller and inflammation, I borrow 
it and therewith maske my selfe ; My maiiers are 
musty, rather wallowish then sharpe ; I accuse not a 
Magistrate that sleepeth so they that are under it 
sleepe also. So slcepe the lawes. For my part I com- 
ineud a gliding, an obscure and reposed life. Xeqiu- 
submissum el ahjectain, neque sf efferentem : * ‘ Neyther 
too abject and submisse, nor vaunting it selfe too 
much.' But my fortune will have it so ; I am descended 
of a family that hath lived without noise and tumult, 
and of long continuance particularly ambitious of 
integrity. Uur men are so framed to agitation and 
ostentations that goodnesse, moderation, equity, con- 
stancy, and such quiet and meane qualities are no more 
heard of. Rough bodies are felt, smootli ones are 
handled imperceptibly. Sickenesse is felt, health little 
or not at aU ; nor things that aimoint us, in regard of 
such as sting us. It is an action for ones reputation 
and private commodity, and not for the common good, 
to refer that to be done in the market place which a 
man may do in tlie counsel-chamber ; and at iiootic 
day what might have beene effected the night before ; 
and to be jealous to doe that himselfe whicli his fellow 
can performe as well. So did some Surgeons of Greece 
shew the o^ieratious of their skill upon scaflblds in 
view of all passengers, thereby to get more practise 
and custome. They suppose that good orders cannot 
be understood but by tne sound of a trumpet. Am- 
bition is no vice for petty companions, anu for such 
endevours as ours. One said to Alexander : ‘ Your 
father will leave you a great commaund, easie and 
peacefull ; ’ the boy was envious of his father’s victories 
and of the justice of his government. He would not 
have enjoyed the world’s Empire securely and quietly. 
Alcibiades in Plato loveth rather to die vong, faire, 
rich, noble, learned, and all that in excellence, then 
to stay in the state of such a condition. This infirmity 
is happily excusable in so strong and full a minde. 
When, th ese pet^ wretched soules are therewith 

* Cic. Off, 1. i. 
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enveagled, and thinke to publish their fame, because 
tlie}' have judged a cause rightly, or continued the 
order in guarding of a Cities gates ; by how much more 
they hoped to raise their head, so much more doe they 
shew their simplicity. 'ITiis petty well-doing hath 
neither body nor life. It vauisheth in the first moneth, 
and walkes but from one corner of a street to another. 
Entertaine tlierewith your sonne and your servant, and 
S])are not. As tliat ancient fellow, who having no 
other auditor of his praises and applauding of his suffi- 
ciency, boasted with his chamber-maide, exclaiming ; 
‘ Oh I’erette ! what a gallant and sufficient man thou 
hast to thy maister ! ’ If the worst happen, entertaine 
your selves in your selves ; As a Councellour of my 
ac(|uaintance, having degorged a rable of paragraphes 
witlt an extreame contention and like foolishnesse, 
going out of the counsell chamber to a pissing place 
neere unto it, was heard very coiiscienciously to utter 
these words to himselfe : A’o» jiobis, JJomi»e,tion nobis, 
sed nomini luo da glorinm ‘Not unto us, 0 Lord, 
not unto us but unto tby name give the glory.’ He 
that cannot otherwise, let him pay himselfe out of his 
owne purse. Fame doth not so basely prostitute it 
selfe, nor so cheape. Ilare and exemplar actions, to 
whicli it duly belongeth, could not brooke the company 
of this innumerable multitude of vulgar petty actions. 
tVell may a piece of marble raise your titles high as 
you list, because you have repaired a piece of an olde 
Wall, or cleansed a common ditch, but men of judge- 
ment will never doe it. Report followeth not all 
goodnes.«e, except difficulty and rarietie be joyned there- 
unto. Yea simple estimation, according to the Stoikes, 
is not due to every action proceeding from vertne. 
Neither would they have him commended, who through 
temperance abstaiueth from an old blear-ey’d won>an. 
Such as have knowen the admirable qualities of Scipio 
the African, renounce the glory which Panaetius 
ascribeth unto him, to have abstained from gifts, as a 
glory, not his, alone, but peculiar to that age. 'Ye 

^ Paalm CX7. Is 
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have pleasures sortable to our fortune ; let us not 
usurpe those of greatnesse. Our owne are more uaturall. 
Th6y are the more solide and firme by how much tlie 
meaner. Since it is not for couecience, at least for 
ambitiou let us refuse ambition. Let us disdaine this 
insatiate thirst of honour and renowne, base and beg- 
gerly, which makes us so suppliantly to crave it of 
all sorts of people : Quae est ista laus quae j>osfute 
macello /«« ? ‘ ‘ What praise is this, which may bee 
fetch! out of the Shambles ? ’ By abject meaiies, and 
at what vile rate soever. To be thus honoured, is 
meerely a dishonour. Learne we to bee no more greedy 
of glory then we are capable of it. To be proud of 
every profitable and innocent action, is it fit for men 
to whom it is extraordinary and rare. 'I hey will value 
it for the price it cost them. According as a good 
effect is more resounding, I abate of it’s goodnesse ; 
the jcalousie I conceive, it is produced more because 
it is so resounding than because it is good. What is set 
out to shew is halfe solde. 'Iliose actions have more 
grace which carelesly and under silence passe from the 
hands of a Workeman, and which some honest man 
afterward chuseth and redeemeth from darkenesse, to 
thrust them into the worlds light : Onely for their 
worth. 3f«Ai quidem (audabiliora videntur omnia, quae 
sine venditatione, et sine populo teste fiuTit ; * ‘All things 
in sooth seeme to me more commendable that are 
performed with no ostentation, and without the peonle 
to witnesse,’ said the most glorious man of the world. 
I had DO care but to preserve and continue, wliicb are 
deafe and insensible effects. Innovation is of great 
lustre; But interdicted in times when we are most 
urged, and have to defend our selves but from novelties ; 
Abstinence from doing is often as' generous as doing, 
but it is not so apparent My small worth is in a 
manner all of this kinde. To be short, the occasions 
in this my charge have seconded my complexion, for 
which I conne them barty thanks. Is there any man 
that desireth to be sicke, to see his Pbysition set a 
* Cic. De Fin. 1. ii. ■ Cic. Tutc. Qu. 1. ii. 
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worke? And Should not that Physition be well whipped 
who to put his arte in practize would atisIi the plajrue 
to infect US? I was never possessed with this im- 
pious and vulgar passion, to wish that the troubled and 
distempered state of this City mipht raise and honour 
my fro'ernmeiit. I have most willin^rly lent them my 
hand to further and shoulders to aid their ease and 
tranquility. He that will not tlianke me for the good 
order and* for tlie sweet and undisturbed rest which 
hath accompanied my charge, cannot at least deprive 
me of that part which by the title of my good fortune 
belongeth unto me. This is my humour, that I love 
as much to be happy as wise. And attribute my suc- 
cesses as much to the mecre grace of God as to the 
meane furtherance of my operation. I had sufficiently 
publislied to tlie IVorld my sufficiency in managing of 
hucli publike affaires ; Nay, there is something in me 
worse than insufficiency, VS Inch is, tiiat I am not much 
displeased therewith, and that I endevour not greatly 
to cure it, considering the course of life I have de- 
termined to my selfe. Nor have I satisfied my sclfe iu 
this employment. But have almost attainted what I had 
promised unto my selfe ; Yet have I much exceeded 
what I liad promised those with whom I was to negoti- 
ate, l or I willingly promise somewhat lesse then 1 can 
performe or hope to accomplish. Of this I am assured, 
I have never left offence or hatred among tliem. To 
have left either regret or desire of me. This know I 
certainly, I have not much affected it 

Mint kuie confiJtre monstre t 
talii placidi vullumyjluclusque quittot 
Ignorart 1 ^ 

Should I this monster trust? Should I not know 
The calme Seas couoterfait disseQjblinj; 6bo^7, 

How quietly sometimes the flouds will go ? 


* ViRG, Atn4 L V. 849* 
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OF THE IwOCE OB CBIPPti 

Two or three ycares are now past since tlie yeore hath 
beeue shortned teune dayes in France. Oh how many 
changes are like to ensue this reformation ! It was a 
right remooving of Heaven and Earth together, yet 
nothing remoovetli from it’s owne place: ily Neigli- 
bours finde the season of their seede and Harvest time, 
the opportunity of their affaires, their lucky and un- 
lucky aayes, to answer just those seasons to which they 
had from all ages assigned them. Neither was the 
errour heretofore perceived, nor is the reformation now 
discerned in our use. So much uncertainty is tliere in 
all things ; So grosse, so obscure and so dull in our 
understanding. Some are of opinion this reformation 
might have bin redressed after a lesse incommodious 
mancr ; substracting according to the example of 
Augustus, for some yeares, the bissextile or leape day. 
Which in some sort is bub a day of hiuderauce and 
trouble, Until they might more exactly have satisfied 
the debt, tVhich by this late reformation is not done. 
For wee are yet some dayes in arrerages ; And if by 
such a meane we might provide for times to come, 
appoynting that after the revolution of such or such a 
number of yeares, that extraordinary day might for 
ever bo eclipsed ; so that our misreckoning should uot 
henceforward exceede foure and twenty houres. Wee 
have no other computation of time, but yeares ; The 
World hath used them so many ages ; And yet is it a 
measure we have not until! this day perfectly estab- 
lished. And such as wee dayly doubt, what forme 
other Nations have diversly given the same ; and 
which was the true use of it And what if some day, 
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that the Heavens in growing olde compresse themselves 
towards uSj and cast into an uncertainty of houres and 
dayes? And as Plutarke saith of moneths, that even 
in his dayes Astrology could not yet limit the motion 
of the Moone ? Are not we then well holp-up to keepe 
a register of things past ! I was even now plodding (as 
often I doe) upon this, what free and gadding instru- 
ment humane reason is. I ordinarily see that men, in 
matters proposed them, doe more willingly ammuze 
and busie themselves in seeking out the reasons tlian in 
searching out the trueth of them. They omit pre sup- 

f iositions, but curiously examine consequences. They 
cave things, and runne to causes. Oli conceited dis- 
courses ! I’he knowledge of causes doth onely con- 
cerne him who hath the conduct of things ; Not us that 
have but the siitferance of them. And who according 
to our neede, without entering into their beginning 
and essence, have perfectly the full and absolute use of 
them. Nor is wine more pleasant unto him that 
knowes the first faculties of it. t’ontrariwise, both the 
body and the miiide interruptand alter the riglit which 
tliey liaVe of tlie worlds use and of themselves, com- 
mi.xing therewith the opinion of learning. I he effects 
concerne us, but the meaiies nothing at all. 'I'o deter- 
mine and distribute belongeth to superiority and 
regency ; as accepting, to subjection and apprentisc- 
shippe. I.«t us re-assume our custome. They con>- 
inonly beginrie thus: How is such a thing done? 
Whereas they should say : Is such a thing done } Our 
discourse is capable to frame an hundred other M'orlds, 
and finde the beginnings and contexture of them. It 
needeth neither matter nor ground. Let it but runne 
on ; It will as? well build upon emptincsse as upon ful- 
nesse, and with inanity as with matter. 

Dare pondus iJonea fumo,^ 

That things which vanish straight 
In amoke, should yet beare weight. 


‘ Pkr3. Sat, T. 20. 
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I finde that wee should say most times: 'Tliere is 
no such thing/ Aud I would often employ this 
answer, but I dare not ; for they cry : It is a defeature 

f reduced by ignorance and woakenesse of spirit And 
most commonly juggle for company sake, to treate 
of idle subjects and frivolous discourses, whicli 1 believe 
nothing at all. Since truely, it is a rude and quareU 
lous humour, flatly to deny a proposition. An<l few 
misse (especially in things hard to be porswaded) to 
afiirme, that they have scene it ; Or to alleadge such 
witnesses as their authority shall stay our contradiction. 
According to which use we know the foundation and 
meanes of a thousand things that never were. And 
the world is in a thousand questions discanted and 
bandied too and fro, the pro and contra of which is 
meerely false. Ita Jinititna sunt falsa veris, ut in pracci^ 
pUem locum non debeat se sapiens commitlere:^ ^ False- 
hood is so necre Neighbour to truoth, that a wiseinan 
should not put himselfe upon a slipperie dowiiefall. 
Truth and falsehood have both alike countenances ; 
their port, their taste, aud their proceedings sciiihN 
able.' Wee behold them with one same eyes. 1 
observe that w'e are not oucly slow in defending our 
selves from dcceipt, but that we seeke and sue to em- 
brace it Wee love to meddle and entangle our selves 
with vanity, as conformable unto our being. I have 
scene the birth of divers miracles in my dayes. 
Ahhougli they be smoothered in the first grouth, wee 
omit not to foresee the course they would have taken 
had they lived their full age. The matter is to finde 
the end of the clue ; that found, one may windc-off 
what he list ; And there is a further distance from 
nothing to the least thing in the \Vorld, than betweene 
that and the greatest Now the first that are embrued 
with the beginning of strangenesse, comming to pub- 
lish their history, finde by the oppositions made against 
them, where the difiicultv of perswasion lodgeth, and 
goe about with some false patch to botch up those 
places. Besides that, Insita hominibus libidine aiendi 


* Cic. Acady Qu. 1. iv. 
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de indiixiria rumores. ‘ Men bavins a naturall desire 
to iiouri^li reports.’ U'e naturally make it a matter of 
conscience to restore what bath been lent us, without 
some usury and accession of our encrease. A par- 
ticular eiTour doth first breed a puhlike errour ; And 
when his turue commetli, a publike errour be^etteth a 
particular errour. So goeth all this vast frame, from 
liaiid to hand, confounding and composing it se le, m 
sucli sort that the furthest-abiding testimome, is better 
instructed of it then the nearest, and the last informed 
better pcrswaded then the first. It is naturall pro- 
gresse ; for whosoever bcleeveth any thing thinkes it a 
ileede of charity to perswade it unto another ; M Incli 
that he may the better efiect, he foareth not to adde 
something of his owne invention thereunto, so tar as lie 
seeth necessary in his discourse, to supply the resi»Unce 
and defect, he imagineth to bee in aiiother.s conception. 
My selfe who make an especiall matter of conscience 
to^lie, and care not greatly to add credit or authority 
Jo wlat I say, perceive, nevertheles. by the .hscourses 
I have in hand, that being carnoted, c.tlicr by I e 
resistance of another or by the eanicstnc.->e of my 
naration, I swell and amplifie my subject by niy 
motions vigor and force of worries ; as aUo by ox- 
ens on ’and\mplification, not without some prejudice 
to tlic naked truth. But yet 1 doe it upon co.i.ht. 
tint to the first that brings mec homo againe, and 
ennuireth for tlie bare and simple tnitli at my liaiids, 
i Sdainly give over my hold, aii.\ without exaggeration, 
imphasl^r amplification, I yechl both my ^ ^ 

nil to him : A lively, earnest ami ready speed i as n me, 
is easie transported into hyperboles. Tliere is nothing 
whereunto men are ordinarily more prone then to gv e 

i„ number so to 
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eit insanwitUim turba .•> * As though any thing were so 
common as to have no wit. 'llie multitude of them 
that are mad is a defence for them that are in their 
wits.’ It is a hard matter for a man to resolve his 
judgement against common opinions. The first per- 
swasion taken from the very subject seizeth on the 
simple : whence under th’ authority of the number 
and antiquity of testimonies it extends it selfe on the 
wiser sort As for me, in a matter which 1 could not 
believe being reported by one, I should never credit 
the same though affirmed by a hundred. And I judge 
not opinions by yeares. It is not long since one of 
our Princes, in whom the gowt had spoiled a gentle 
disposition and blith composition, suffered liimselfe so 
far to bee perswaded or mis-Ied by the reports made 
unto him of the wondrous deedes of a Priest, who by 
way of charmes, spells and gestures cured all diseases, 
that he undertnoke a long-tedious journy to fiiule him 
out ; and by the vertue of his apprehension did so 
perswade, and for certaine houres so lull his legs 
asleepe, that for a while heo brought them to doe him 
that service which for a long time they had forgotten. 
Had fortune heaped five or six like accidents one in 
the necke of another, they had doubtles beene able to 
bring this miracle into nature. Whereas afterward 
there was so much simplicity and so little skill found 
in the architect of these works, that be was deemed 
unworthy of any punishment : As likewise should be 
done with most such-like things, were they throughly 
kuowen in their nature, ifirnjwur ex iniervallo fal- 
lentia: ‘ Wee wonder at those things that deceive us 
by distance.' Our sight doth>in such sort, often repre- 
sent us a farre-oflf with strange images, which \’anisu in 
approaching neerer. Nunquam ad liquidum fnma per- 
ducitur ; ‘ Fame is never brought to be cleare.' It is 
a wonder to see bow from many vaine beginnings and 
frivolous causes, so famous impressions doe ordinarily 
arise and ensue. Even that hindereth the information 
of them : For while a man endevoureth to finde out 

' Cic. De Dip, 1. ii. 
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causes, forcible and weighty ends, and worthy so great 
a name, hee loseth the true and essentiall. 'Iliey are 
so little that they escape our sight. And verily a right 
wise, heedy and subtile inquisitor is required in such 
questings — impartial! and not preoccupated. All these 
miracles and strange events, are until! this day hidden 
from me : I have seene no such monster or more 
expresse wonder in this world than my selfe. With 
time and custome a man doth acquaint and enure him- 
selfe to all strangencsse : But the more I frequent and 
knoAv my selfe tlie more my deformitie astonieth me, 
and the lesse I understand my selfe. Tlie chiefest 
priviledge to proiluce and advance such accidents is 
reserved unto fortune. Travelling yesterday through 
a village within two leagues of my house, I found the 
place yet warme of a miracle that was but newly failed 
and discovered, wherewith all tlie country thereabout 
had for many months beene ammused and abused, and 
divers bordering I’rovinces began to listen unto it, 
anil scverall troupes of all qualities ceased not thickc 
and three fold to flocke thither. A yong man of that 
towne undertooke one night in his owne house (never 
dreaming of any knavery) to counterfeit the voice of a 
spirit- or ghost, but onely for sport, to make himselfe 
merry for that present, which succeeding better than 
he had imagined, to make the jest extend further and 
himselfe the merrier, he made a country maiden ac- 
iMiaintod with his devise; who because she was both 
seoly and harmelesse, consented to bee secret and to 
second him : In the end they got another, and were 
now three, all of one age and like sufficiency ; and 
from private spirit-talking, they beganne with hideous 
voices to cry and roare aloud, and in and about enurenes 
hiding themselves under the chiefe Altar, speaking but 
by night, forbidding any light to be set up; brom 
soeeches tending the worlds subversion, and threatmng 
of the day of judgement (which are the subjects by 
who«e authority and abusive reverence imposture and 
illusion is more easily lurked) they proceeded to certame 
visions and strange gestures, so foolish and ridiculous 
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that there is scarce auf thin^ more grossc and absurd 
used among Children in their childish sports. Suppose, 
I pray you, that fortune would have seconded this 
harmelesse devise orjugling tricke, t^ho knoweth how 
farre it would have extended, and to what it would 
have growen? ITie poore seely three Divels are now 
in prison, and may happily e’re long pay deere for their 
common sottishnesse, and I wot not whether some 
cheverell judge or other will be avenged of them for 
his. It is manifestly scene in this, which now is dis- 
covered, as also in divers other things of like quality, 
exceeding our knowledge; I am of opinion that we 
uphold our judgement as wel to reject as to receive. 
Many abuses are engendered into the World, or, to 
speake mere boldly, all the abuses of the World are 
engendered upon this, tliat wee are taught to feare to 
make profession of our ignorance, and are bound to 
accent and allow all that wee cannot refute. Wee speake 
of all thinK by precepts and resolution. The Stile of 
Rome did beare that even the same that a witnes de- 
posed, because he had seen it with his own eyes, and 
that which a Judge ordained of his mostassured know- 
ledge, was conceived in this form of speech, ‘ It seemeth 
so unto me.’ I am drawen to hate likely things, wlien 
men goe about to set them downe as infallible. 1 love 
these words or phrases which mollifie and moderate 
the temerity of our propositions : ‘ It may be : Per- 
adventure; In some sort: Some: Itis.saide: Ithinke," 
and such like : And had I beene to instruct children, 
I would so often have put this manner of answering in 
their mouth, enquiring and not resolving: ‘What 
meanes it? I understand it not: It may well bee : 
Is it true, that they should rather have kept the 
forme of learners untill three score yeeres of age, tlian 
present themselves Doctors at ten, as many doe. Who- 
soever will be cured of ignorance must confesse the 
^me. Iris is the daughter of Thaumantis ; Admiration 
IS the ground of all Philosophy ; Inquisition the pro- 
gre^ ; Ignorance the end. Yea but there 18 some 
kmde of ignorance strong and generous, that for honor 
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and courage is nothing beholding to knowledge. An 
ignorance which to conceive rightly there is required 
no lesse learning than to conceive true learning. 

Being yong, 1 saw a law-case wliich Corras, a 
Counsellor of Thoiilouse, caused to he printed of a 
strange acci<lent of two men, who presented them- 
selves one for another. I remember (and I remember 
nolliing else so well) tliat me thought, he proved his 
imposture, whom lie condemned as guilty, so wondrous 
strange and so far-exceeding both our knowledge and 
liis owne wlio was judge, tliat I found much boldnes 
in the sentence which had condemned him to be 
lianged. Let us receive some forme of sentence that 
may say : ‘ 'Hie Court understands nothing of it ; 
niore freely and ingenuously than did the Areopagitcs, 
who finding themselves urged and entangled in a case 
they coiihl not well cleare or determine, appointed 
tlie parties to come againe and appeare before tliem 
a Imndred yeares after. Tlie witches about my country 
are in hazard of their life upon the opinion of every 
new authour that may come to give their drcames a 
body. To apply such examples as the lioly u ord ot 
(Joil offreth us of such things (assured and irrefragable 
examples) and joyne tlicm to our modernc events, since 
we neythcr see the causes nor meancs of tliem, some 
otlier better wit than ours is thereunto required. Per- 
adventure it apperbiineth to tliat onely most-niighty 
testimony to tell us, this here, and tliat there, and not 
this other are of them. God mii.st be beleeved, and 
trood reason he should be so. Yet is tliere not one 
amongst us tliat will be amazed at Ids owne narration 
(and he ought necessarily to be astomslied at it, u lie 
he not out of his wits) whether he employ it about otliers 
matters or against hiinselfe. I am plaine and homely, 
and take hold on the maine point, and on that which 
is most likely, avoiding ancient reproches. Majonm 
lidPm homines adhif>ent iis time non intelhgunt. Cupidine 
hnmnni ingenii liUnlius obscura creduntur : 
more credit to things they understand not, Ihitigs 
obscure are more willingly beleeved through a strange 
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desire of mans wit.’ I see that men will be aiigrv, 
and am forbid to doubt of it upon paiiie of execrable 
injuries. A new manner of perswading. Mercy for 
God s sake. My beliefe is not carried away with blowes. 
Let them tyrannize over such as accuse their opinion 
of falsehood ; I onely accuse mine of diliiculty and 
boldnesse. And equally to them I condemne the oppo- 
site affirmation, if not so imperiously. He that with 
bravery and by commandement will establish his dis- 
course declareth bis reason to bee weake. For a verbal] 
and scholastical altercation that they have as much 
apparance as their contradictors. Videantur seine, non 
affirmentur modb: ‘ Indeede let them seeme, so they 
bee not avouched.' But in effectual! conseoucnce they 
draw from it, these have great od$. To kill men there 
is required a bright-shining and clears light. And our 
life is over-reall and esseutiall to warrant their super- 
natural! and fantastical! accidents. As for drugges and 
poisons, they are out of my element ; they are homi- 
cides, and of the worst kinde. In which, neverthelcsse, 
it is said that one must not alwayes rely upon the mcere 
confession of those people : For they have sometimes 
becne seene to accuse themselves to have made away 
men which were both sound and living. In these other 
extravagant accusations I should easily say that it 
sufficeth what commendations soever he hath, a man 
be believed in such things as are humane, but of such 
as are beyond his conception and of a supernatural! 
effect, he ought then only be believed when a super- 
natural! approbation hath authorized him. I'hat 
priviledge it hath pleased God to give some of our 
testimonies ought not to be vilified, or slightly com- 
municated. Mine eares are full of a thousand such 
tales. ^ lliree saw him such a day in the east ; three 
saw him the next day in the west, at such an houre, in 
such a place, and thus and thus attired ; verily in such 
a case I conld not beleeve my selfe. How much more 
i^tuiall and more likely doe I iinde it, that two men 
should lie, then one in twelve houres pass with the 
windes from East to West? How much more naturall 
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that our imderstamliufr may by the volubility of our 
loose-capring miiule be transported from his place? 
then tliat one of us should by a strange spirit, in flesh 
and bone, be carried upon a broome through the 
tunnell of a chimny ? I>et us, who are perpetually 
tossed too and fro with domesticall and our owne 
illusions, not seeke for forraiiie and unknowen illu- 
sions. I deenie it a matter pardonable not to beleeve 
a wonder, so far foorth at least as one may divert and 
exlude the verification by no miraculous way. And I 
follow Saint Augustine's opinion, that ‘ a man were 
better bend towards doubt than encline towards 
certaintie, in matters of diflicult triall and dangerous 
l)eliefe.’ Some yeares are now past tliat I travelled 
through the country of a soveraigne Prince, who in 
favour of nice, and to abate my incredulity, did mee 
the grace, in his owne presence and in a particular 
place, to make mee see tenne or twelve prisoners of 
that kinde, and amongst others an olde beldam witch, a 
true and perfect sorceresse, both by her ugliness and 
deformity, and such a one as long before was most 
famous in that profession. *I sawe both proofes, wit- 
nes-ses, voluntary confessions, and some otlier in- 
sensible markes about this miserable oldo woman. I 
eiHiuired and talked with her a long time, with the 
greatest heed and attention I could, yet am I not 
easily carried away by preoccupation. In the end, 
and in my conscience, I should rather have appointed 
them Hcllehorum than Ilemlocke. Caplisque res mugis 
mentibus qmm conscekratis similis visa. ‘ Hie matter 
seemed liker to mimics captivate than guiltie.’ Uw 
hath lier owne corrections for such diseases, louchmg 
the oppositions and arguments tliat honest men have 
made unto mee, both there and often elsewhere, I have 
found none thatitic mee, and that admit not alwaics a 
more likely solution than their conclusions. 1 rue it is 
that proofes and reasons grounded unon the fact and 
experience, I untie not, for indeede they have no end, 
but often cut them, as Alexander did his knot, u hen 
al is done it is an overvaluing of ones conjectures by 
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tliem to cause a man to be burned alive. It is reported 
by divers examples (and I’restantius saith of bis father) 
that being in a slumber much more deeply then in a 
lull-sound slecpe, he dreamed and verily thought him- 
selfe to be a Mare, and served certaiiie soiildiers for a 
sumpter-horse, and was indeede what he imagined to 
bee. If sorcerers dreanie thus materially : Ifdreamcs 
may sometimes be thus incorporated into effects, I can- 
not possibly believe that our will should therefore be 
bound to the lawes and justice ; which I say, as one 
who am neither a Judge nor a Counsellor unto kings, 
and furthest from any such wortlnnesse ; but rather 
a man of the common stamp, and both by my dcedcs 
and sayings borne and vowed to the obedience of pub- 
lique reason. Hee that should register my humours to 
the prejudice of the simplest law, or opinion, or cus- 
toms of this village, should greatly wrong himselfe and 
injure me as much. For in what I say, I gape for no 
other certainty but that such was then my tliought. 
A tumultuous and wavering thought It is by way of 
discourse that I speake of all, and of nothing by way 
of advise. Nec me pudel, ut islos,Jaleri neecire quod 
nesciam : * Nor am I ashamed, as they are to confesse 
1 know not that which 1 doe not know." 

I would not be so hardy to speake if of duty 1 
ought to bee believed ; and so 1 answered a great man 
who blamed the sharpnesse and contention of my ex- 
hortations. When 1 see you bent and prepared on one 
side, with all the endevour 1 can 1 will propose .the 
contrary Unto you, to resolve and enlighten your judge- 
ment, not to subdue or binde the same. God hath your 
hearts in his hands, and hee will furnish you with choise. 
I am not so malapert as to desire that my opinions 
alone should give sway to a matter of such importance. 
My fortune hath not raised them to so powerfull 
and deepe conclusions. Truely, I have not onely a 
grwt number of complexions, but an infinite many of 
opinions, from which, had 1 a sonne of mine owne, I 
would disswade him, and willingly make him to distaste 
them. ^VTiat? If the truest are not ever the most 
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commodious for man, he being of so strange and un** 
tamed a composition : ^\'hether it be to the purpose, 
or from the purpose, it is no great matter. It is a 
common IVoverbe in Italie, that ^He knowes not the 
perfect pleasure of Venus that hath not laiiie with a 
limping woman.* Either fortune or some particular 
accident have long since brought this by-saying in 
the peoples mouth ; and it is as well spoken of men 
as of women, For the Queene of the Amazons an- 
swered tlie Scitliian that wooed lier to loves-embrace- 
ments. iptffra ^The crooked man doth it 

best.^ In that feminine common-wealth of theirs, to 
avoyde the domination of men, they were wont in their 
infancy to maime them, both their armes, and legges, 
and other limmes, that might any way advantage their 
strength over them, and make onely tliat use of them 
that we in our World make of our W'omen. I wouhl 
have saide that the loose or disjoynted motion of a 
limping or crooke-haokt Woman might adde some new 
kinde of pleasure unto that businesse or sweete sinne, 
and some un-assaid senstiall sweetnesse to such as 
make triall of it ; hut I have lately learnt that even 
ancient Philosophy liath decided the matter, Who saith 
that the legs and thighs of the crooked-backt or halt- 
ing-lame, by reason of their imperfection, not receiving 
the nourishment due utito them, it followclh tliat tlie 
GeniUll ptirts that are above them are more full, better 
nourished and more vigorous. Or else, that such a 
defect hindring oilier exercise, such as are therewith 
possessed, do losse waste their strength and consume 
their vertue, and so much tlie stronger and fuller they 
come to Venus sports. Which is also the reason why 
the Graecians described their ^Vomen- Weavers^ to bee 
more hotte and carnostly-luxuriousthan other Women ; 
Because of their sitting-trade without any violent 
exercise of the body. What cannot we dispute of 
according to that rate? I might likewise say of these, 
that the same stirring which their labour so sitting 
doth give them, doth rouze and sollicite them, as uie 
jogging and shaking of their Coache doth our Ladies. 
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Doe not these examples fit that whereof I spake in the 
beginning ? That our reasons doe often anticipate the 
effect, and have the extension of their jurisdiction so 
infinite, that they judge and exercise themselves in 
inanity, and to a not being? Besides tlie flexibilitie 
of our invention, to frame reasons unto all manner of 
dreames ; our imagination is likewise found easie to 
receive impressions from falsehood by very frivolous 
apparances. For, by the onely authoritic of the antieiit 
and publike use of this word or phrase, I have here- 
tofore perswaded my selfe to have received more 
pleasure of a \Voman in that she was not straight, and 
nave accompted hir crookednesse in the number of hir 
graces. Torquato Tasso, in the comparison he makes 
between Italy and France, reporteth to have noted tliat 
we commonly have more slender and spiny lepges than 
the Italian Gentlemen ; and imputeth the cause unto 
our continuall riding and sitting on horse-backo. 
Hliich is the very same, from which Suetonius draweth 
another cleane contrary conclusion ; For, he saith, that 
Germanicus had by the freouent use of this exercise 
brought his to be very big. H^ere is nothing so supple 
and wandering as our understanding. It is like to 
Theramene^ shooe, fit for all feet. It is double and 
diverse, and so are matters diverse an«l double. Give 
me a Dragme of Silver, said a Cinicke Philosoplicr 
unto Antigouus. It is not the present of a King 
answered ne ; Give then a talent : It is not gift for a 
Cinicke, quoth he. 

Seu plures calor ille vias^ d caeca rclaxat 
SpiramenlCi novae venial qua succut in ^ertK 25 : 

Sen dural magis^ el venae astringit hianteSf 
Ne tenues pluviae^ rapidive potetUia eolis 
Acrior^ aul Boreae penetraoile /rigus aduraO 
Whether the heate layes open holes uDsccne, 

Whereby the uppe may posse to bcarbs fresh-greeno 5 
Or rather hardens and bindes gaping vaines, 

Lest sharpe power of hot sunne, or uinniug raines ; 

Or piercing North-cold blaste, 

Should scortch, consume and waste. 


^ Vino. Geor. 1. 1 . 89. 
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Ogni medngHu ha it suo riverscio: ‘Each outside hath 
ills inside/ saith the Italian. Lo, why Clitomachus 
was wont to say that Carneades had surmounted the 
labours of Hercules, because be had exacted consent 
from men ; that is to say, opinion and temerity to 
jud^e. Tills fantasie of Carneades, so vigorous (as 
1 imagine) proceeded antiently from the impudency of 
tliose who make profession to know, and from their 
excessive selfe-overweeniiig. Aisope was set to sale, 
togetiier with two other slaves ; a Chapman enquired 
of the first what he could doe ; he to endeare liiinselfe, 
answered, mouiiLaine and wonders, and what not.^ For 
lie knew and could doe all things. The second an- 
swered even so for himselfe, and more too ; IJut when 
lie came to yKsope, and ilemaunded of him what ho 
could doe, Nothing (said he), for these two have fore- 
staled all, and know and can doe all things, and have 
left nothing for mce. So hath it happened In the 
schoole of philosophy. The rashnes of those who 
ascribed the capacity of all things to mans wit, through 
spightand emulation produceil this opinion in others, 
that humane wit was not capable of any thing. Some 
ludde the same extremity in ignorance that others 
hold ill knowledge. To the end none may deny that 
man is not immoderate in all and every where, and 
hath no other sentence or arrest than that of necessity, 
and impuissiiiice to proceede further. 
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Auiost all tlie opinions we have are taken by authority 
and upon credit : There is no hurt We cannot chuse 
worse then by our selves in so weake an age. This 
image of Socrates his discourse, which his friends have 
left us, we onely approve it by the reverence of 
publicke approbation. It is not for our owne know- 
ledge : they are not according to our use. Might such 
a man be borne uow adayes, there are but few would 
now esteeme him. Wee discerne not graces inly or 
aright ; We onely perceive them by a false light set 
out and puft up with arte ; Such as passe under their 
naturall purity and simplicity doe easily escape so 
weake and dimme a sight as ours is. They have a 
secret, unperceived and delicate beauty ; he had neede 
of a cleere, farre-seeing and true-discerning sight that 
should rightly discover this secret light. Is not 
ingenuity (according to us) cosin germaiiie unto sottish- 
nesse, and a quality of reproach ? Socrates maketh his 
soule to moove, with a naturall and common motion, 
'llius saith a plaine Country-man, and thus a seely 
Woman : Hee never hath other people in his moutli 
than Coach-makers, Joyners, Coblers, and Masons. 
They are inductions and similitudes, drawen from the 
most vulgar and knowen actions of men : every one 
understands him. Under so base a forme wee should 
never have chosen the noble worthinesse and bright- 
uesse of his admirable conceptions ; Wee that esteeme 
all those but meane and vile that learning doth not 
raise, and who have no perceiving of riches except set 
out in shew aud pompe. Our World is framed but 
unto ostentation. Men are puffed up with >viude, aud 
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mn\'c(l or handled by bounds, as Baloones. This man 
propoxctli no vaine fantasies unto himselfe. His end 
was to store us with things and fiirn 1*^11 us with pre- 
cepta, wliich really more substantially and joyiitly 
serve our life : 

- sen'ore motlum,Jin^mqu€ tcnerei 
ya ( H ra m q n€ $fq rn . * 

To keepe a mennc, ta hold the end, 

And natures conduct to attend. 

So was he ever all one a like : And raised him.selfe 
to the highest pitch of vigor, not by fita, but by com- 
plexion. Or to say better, he raised nothing, but 
rather hrouglit downe and reduced all difficulties or 
sharpnesse to their originall and natiirall state, and 
thercMJiito subdued vigor. For in ('ato it is manifestly 
scene to he an out*right proceeding, far-above and 
boyriml the common ; By the brave exploits of liis life, 
and in his death, liee is over perceived to be mounted 
upon his great horses. U'hereas this man keepes on 
the ground, and with a gentle and ordinary pace 
treateth of tlic most profitable discourses, and ad- 
dresseth liirnselfe hoUi unto dcatli and to the most 
tljorny and crabbed crosses, that may happen unto the 
course of humane life. It hath indeede fortuned, that 
the worthiest man to be knowne, and for a patterne to 
be presented to the world, he is the man of whom wo 
have most certain knowledge. Ilee hath beene de- 
clared and enlightned by the most clcare-.^eeing men 
that ever were ; the testimonies wee ha^ c of him are in 
faitlifuhiosse and sufficiency most admiralde. It is a 
great matter that ever lie was able to give such order 
unto the pure imaginations of a childe, that witliout 
altring or wresting them, he hath thence produced the 
fairest effects of onr minde. He neither represents it 
ricli nor high raiseil, but sound and pure, and ever with 
a blitlic and undefiled health. By these vulgar springs 
and naturall wards, by these ordinary and common 
fanta>ics, sans mooring or without urging hiinselfe, 

* LccaK. BtU Civ. 1. ii. 3S0. 
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hee erected not onely the most regular, hut the 
highest and most vigorous opinions, actions, and 
customes that ever were- He it is that brougl»t 
humane wisedome from heaven againe, where for a 
long time it had beene lost, to restore it unto man ; 
where her most just and laborious worke is. See or 
heare him pleade before his judges ; marke with what 
reasons he rouzeth his courage to the hazards of warrc, 
what arguments fortifie his patience against detraction, 
calumniation, tyrranny, death, and against his wives 
peevish head ; therein is nothing borrowed from art or 
from learning. The simplest may there know their 
meanes and might ; it is impossible to goe further 
backe or lower. He hath done humane nature a great 
kindnesse, to shew what and how much she can doe of 
her selfe. We are every one richer than w^e imagine, 
but we are taught to borrow and instructed to snifl ; 
and rather to make use of others goods and meanes then 
of our owne. There is nothing whereon man can stay 
or fix himselfe in time of his need. Of voluptuous- 
nesse, of riches, of pleasure, of power, he ever em« 
braceth more than he can graspe or hold ; His 
greedinesse is incapable of moderation. 11)6 very 
same I hnde to be in the curiosity of learning and 
knowdedge ; he cuts out more worke than he can well 
make an end of, and much more then he neede. Ex* 
tending the profit of learning as farre as his matter. 
Ut omnium rerum, eic literarum quoque intemperantia 
laboramue ^We are sicke of a surfet, as of all 
things, so of learning also.* And Tacitus hath reason 
to commend Agricolaes mother, to have brideled in her 
sonne an over-burning and earnest desire of learning. 
It is a good, being neerely looked unto, that containeth 
as other humane goods, much peculiar vanity and 
natural! weakeoesse, and is very chargeable ; llie 
acquisition and purchase whereof is much more 
hazardous then of all other viands and beverage. For 
whatsoever else we have bought, we carry home in 
some vessel! or other, where we have law to examine 

^ StfN. Epiu, cvi« £. 
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it’s worth, how much and at what time we are to take- 
it. But Sciences, we cannot sodainly put them into 
any otlier vessell than our mitide : wee swallow them 
in buying them, and g:oe from the market either 
already infected or amended, 'lliere are some wliich 
insteade of nourishing doe but hinder and surcharge 
us ; and otlier some whicli under colour of curing em- 
poison us. I have taken plea.sure in some place to see 
men who for devotions sake have made a vow ot 
ignorance, as of chastity, poverty and penitence. It is 
also a kind of guelding of our inordinate appetites to 
muzzle this greedinesse, wliich provoketh us to the 
study of bookes, and depriveth tlie mind of that 
voluptuous delight wliicli l>y the opinion of learning 
doth so tickle us. And it is riclily to accomplish the 
vow of poverty tojoyne that of the minde unto it. We 
neede not much learning for to live at ease. And 
Socrates te.acheth us that we have both it, and the 
way to tinde and make use of it, witliin us. All our 
sufficiency that is beyond the naturall is well nigh 
vaine and superfluous. It is much if it charge and 
trouble us no more tliea it steads us. Paudx opus est 
Uteris ad mente.m bonttm : • ‘ We have noede of little 
learning to have a gooil minde.’ Ihey are febricitint 
excesses of our spirit, a turbulent and umjuiet in.stru- 
ment. Rowze up your selfe, and you shall finde 
forcible arguments against death to he in yoiif scllc ; 
most true and very proper to serve and steade you in 
time of necessity. Tis they which induce a peasant 
swaiiie, yea and whole nations, to die as constantly as 
any I’lii'losophcr. Should I have died losse merily 
before I read the Tusculanes.^ I thinke not. And 
wlien I finde iny selfe in my best wits I (lerceivc tliat I 
have somewhat enriched my tongue, my courage but 
little. It is even as nature framed the same at first. 
And against any conflict it shields it selfe, but with a 
naturall and common march. Bookes have not so 
much served mee for instruction as cxerciUtion. 
What if learning, assaying to arme us with new wards 

> Skv. Episf. evi, f* 
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and fences against naturall inconveniences, liatli more 
imprinted their greatnesse and Aveiglit in our fantasie, 
then her reasons, quiddities, and subtilities, therewith 
to cover us? 'Hiey are subtilities indeed, by wliich 
she often awaketh m very vainely. Observe how many 
sleight and idle arjruments the wisest and closest 
autliors frame and scatter about one good sound, 
which if you but consider neerely are but vaine and 
incorporall. They are but verball wiles which beguile 
us. But forsomuch as it may be profitable I will 
not otherwise blanch them. JIany of that condition 
are scattered here and there, in divers nlacos of tliis 
volume, either borrowed or imitated. Vet should a 
man somewhat heed he call not that force wliich is but 
quaintnes, or terme that which is but quipping sharpe, 
solide ; or name that good which is but faire : Quae 
luagis gwitala guam potata deUclant:^ MVhich move 
delight us being but tasted, then swild and swallowed 
downe.* All tnat which pleaseth feedeth not : Ubi 
non ingenii sed animi negocium agitur t ‘ Where it is no 
matter of wit, but of courage.’ To see the strugling 
endevors which Seneca giveth himselfe to prepare him- 
selfe against death ; to see him sweate with panting ; 
to see him bathe so long upon this poarch, thereby to 
strengthen and assure himselfe ; I should have made 
question of his reputation had he not most undantedly 
maintained the same in his death. His so violent and 
frequent agitation sheweth that himselfe was fervent 
and impetuous. Magnus animus reniissius lofjuitur, et 
securius: Tfon est alius ingenio^ alius animo color ^ A 
great courage speakes softly but securely. Wit hath 
not one colour and courage another.^ He must be 
convicted at his owue charges, and sheweth in some 
sort that he was pressed by his adversary. Plutarkes 
maner by how much more disdaiuefull and farre- 
extending it is (in my opmion) so much more manlike 
and perswasive is it ; I should easily beleeve that his 
soule had her motions more assured and more regular, 
'fhe one more sharpe, pricketh and sodainely starts us^ 
' Cic. Tutc. Qu. 1. V. * Sen. cxv, Etcg. u 
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toucheth the spirit more. The other more solide, doth 
constantly enforme^ establish and comfort us ; toucheth 
more tlie under^tandill^. That ravisheth our judge- 
ment ; this doth gaine it. I have likewise seene other 
compositions and more reverenced, which in purtraying 
the com bate tliey endure against the provocations of 
the flesli, represent them so violent, so powerfull and 
invincible, tliat our selves, who are cast in the common 
mould of other men, have as much to admire tlie 
iiiiknownc strangenesse and unfelt vigor of their 
tem[)tati()n, as their constant resistance. To wliat 
purpose do we so arme and steele our selves with these 
labouring-efforU of learning? Let us diligently survay 
the surliice of the earth, and there consider so many 
seely-poore people as we see toyling, sweltring and 
drooping about their businesse, wliich never heard of 
Aristotle nor of Plato, nor ever knew wliat exeniples or 
precepts are. From those doth nature dayly draw and 
afoord us effects of constancy and {>atterncs of fiatience, 
more pure and forcible then are those we so curiously 
'-tudy-for in schoolcs. Mow many do I ordinarily see 
that inisacknowledgc poverty ; how many that wish for 
deatli, or tliat passe it without anyalaram or affliction ? 
A fellow that dungeth my garden hath liappily this 
morning buried his father or his childe. I he very 
unrues wliereby they call diseases doe soinewliat iiiylden 
and iliminish the sharpnes of them. ^V ith tliem a 
IMitliysitjuc or consumption of the lungs is hut an 
<n dinarv cough : A dysentery or bloody flix but a 
<li.sternpor of the stoniacke ; A pleurisie but a cold or 
inurre ; and as they gently name them so they easily 
endure them. Grievous are tliey indeed when they 
hinder their ordinary labour or breake tlieir usuall 
rest : Tliey will not take their beds but wlien they 
sliall dy. iUa et ajterla virtue in obacuram et 

<w/ertem scientium vena est : ^ ITiat plaiiie and clearo 
vertue is turned into obj^cure and cunning knowledge. 

1 was writing this about a time that a boistrous storme 
of our tumultuous broiles and bloody troubles did for 
many months space, with all it’s might and horrour, 
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nan? full over my head. On the one side I had tlie 
enemies at my gates ; on the other the Picoreurs or 
freebooters, farre worse foes. Aon armts sed vitm 
cerlatur: ‘We contend not with armour, but with 
vices/ And at one time felt and endured all manner 
of harme-bringing military injuries : 

Hostls adest dtxtra lattaque h parU timendus^ 

Vionoqut male Urret utrumque latus.^ 

A fearefull foe on left hand and on right 

Doth with his neighbour harmes both sides afnght. 

Oh monstrous Warre : Others worke without, this 
inwardly and against hir selfe, And with her owiie 
venome gnaweth and consumes her selfe. It is of so 
ruinous and maligne a Nature, that, together with all 
things els, she ruiueth her selfe ; and with spiteful 1 
rage doth rent, deface and massacre it selfe. We doe 
more often see it, by and through hir selfe, to wast, to 
desolate and dissolve hir selfe, then by or tbrqugh 
want of any necessary thing, or by enemies force. All 
manner of discipline doth shunne and flie it. She 
commeth to cure sedition, and hir selfe is throughly 
therewith infected ; She goeth about to chastize dis- 
obedience, and shewetb the example of it ; and being 
employed for the defence of Lawes entretli into actual! 
rebellion against her owne ordinances. Aye me, where 
are we } Our Phisicke bringeth infection. 

Noitn mal s'empoifionne 
Du Mteours fu'on lup donne^ 

Our evill is empoysond more 
By plaister they would lay to tb' sore. 
exuptrot magU aegresetijut medendoJ* 

It rises higher, quicker, 

Aodgrowes by caring sicker. 

Omnia /anda ntfanda nolo permista /urore^ 

Ju9tific(tm nobii menUm avertert Deorum,^ 

La^rfuU unlawfull deeds with fury blended, 

Have turn'd from us the Gods just miude offended. 

^ Ovim Pont. 1. i. Eleg^ it. 55. 

* Vino. Aen, 1. xii. 46* ^ Catul. i4r;on. t. 406. 
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In these popular diseases one may in the beginning 
distinguish tlie sound from the sicke ; but if tliey 
chance to continue any time^ as ours hath done and 
doth still, all the body, yea head and heeles, feele 
themselves the worse ; no part is exempted from 
corruption ; for there is no aire a man drawes so 
greedily, or sucks so gluttonously, and that more 
sprcds it selfe or penetrates more deepely, then doth 
licentiousnesse. Our Armies liave no other bond to 
tie tliem, or other cynieiit to fasten tliem, then what 
commeth from strangers. It is now a hard matter 
to frame a body of a more compleate, constant, well- 
ordered and coherent Army of Frenchmen. Oh, wliat 
shame is it? M e have no other discipline then what 
borrowed or au.xiliar Souldiers shew us. As for us, we 
are led-on by our owne discretion and not by the 
commanders; each man followeth his owne liumoiir, 
and hath more to doe within then without. It is the 
commandement should follow, court and yeeld unto, 
hee onely ought to obey ; all the rest are free and 
loose. I am pleased to see wliat remisnesse and 
pusilanimity is in ambition, and by what stops of 
abjection and .servitude it must arrive unto it’s end. 
But I am displeased to see some debonaire and well- 
meaning ininils, yea such as are capable of justice, 
dayly corrupted about the managing and commanding 
of this many-headed confusion. Long sufferance begets 
custome ; custome, consent and imitation. W e had 
too-too many infected and ill-borne minds without 
corrupting tlic good, the sound, and the generous ; so 
that, if we continue any time, it will prove a difficult 
matter to finde out a man unto whose skill and 
sufficiency the health or recovery of this state may be 
committed in trust, if fortune shall happily be pleased 
to restore it us againo. 


Jfunc laltem ectrtojuventm succurrere tech, 
prohilxU^ 

Forbid not yet this youth at loAst, 

To aide this aj'c more then opprest. 
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is become of that ancient precept, 'Dial 
Souldiere ought more to feare their Generali than 
their enemy? And of that wonderfull examplelesso 
example, 'Diat the Romane army, having upon occasion 
enclosed within her trenches, and round-beset an 
apple-orchard, so obedient was she to her Captaines, 
tliat the next morning it rose and marched away 
without entring the same or touching one apple, 
although they were full-ripe and very delicious ; So 
that when the owner came he found the full number 
of his apples ! I should be glad that our Youths, in 
steade of the Ume they emnloy about lesse profitable 
peregrinations, and lesse nonourable anprentiships, 
would bestow one moity in seeing and observing the 
warres that happen on the sea under some good 
Captaine or excellent commander of Malta ; the other 
moity in learning and surveying the discipline of the 
Turkish armies. For it hath many differences and 
advantages over ours. This eusucth that here our 
Souldiers become more licentious in expeditions, tliat 
tliey prove more circumspect and fearfully wary. For 
small offences and petty larcenies, which in times 
of peace are in the common people punished with 
whipping and bastonadoes, in times of warre arc 
capitall crimes. For an egge taken by a Turke without 
paying, he is by their law to have the full number of 
fifty stripes with a cudgell. For every other thing, 
how sleight soever, not necessary for mans feeding, even 
for very trifles, they are either thrust through with a 
sharpe stake, which they call Empaling, or presently 
beheaded. I have beene amazed reading the story of 
Selim, the cruellest Conqueror that ever was, to sec, at 
what time he subdued the country of Acgv’pt, the beau- 
teous gardens round about Damasco, all open and in 
a conquered country, his maine army lying encamped 
• round about, those gardens were left untouched and 
unspoyled by the hands of his Souldiers, onely because 
they were commanded to spoyle nothing, and had not 
the watch-word of pillage. But is there any malady 
in a Common-weale that deserveth to he combated by 

III. X 
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so rnortall drufrge ? No, saide Favonius, not so much as 
tlie usurpation of the tyranicall possession of a Common* 
wealth. Plato likewise is not willing one sliould 
offer violence to tlie quiet repose of his Countrey, no 
not to reforme or cure the same ; and allowetli not 
that reformation which disturheth or Ijazardetli tlie 
whole estate ; and which is purchased with the blood 
and ruine of the Citizens. Establishing the office of 
an honest man, in these causes, to leave all there : Hut 
onely to pray (Jod to lend his extraordinary assisting 
Iian<l unto it ; And seemeth to be offended with Dyon 
his great friend, to have therein proceode<l somewhat 
otlierwise. f was a Platonist on that side before 
ever I knew tliere had beenc a Plato in tlie world. 
And if such a man ought absolutely he banisliod our 
commerce and refuseil our society (he who for the 
sincerity of his conscien< e deserved by ineane of divine 
favour, athwart the puhliqiie darkiicsse, and through 
the generall ignorance of the world wherein lie lived, 
so farre to enter and so deeply to penetrate into 
Christian light), 1 doe not thinke that it betittetli us 
to he instructed by a Pagan. Oh what impiety is it to 
expect from (Jod no succour simply his, and without 
our cooperaiioiu I often doubt whether amongst so 
many men that meddle with such a matter, any hath 
heene found of so weake an understanding, that hath 
earnestly heene pers waded, lie proceeded toward refor- 
mation by the utmost of deformations; that he drew 
toward his salvation by the most expresse causes, that 
we have of undoubted damnation ; that overthrowing 
policy, disgracing magistrates, abusing lawes, under 
whose tuition God hath placed him ; mling brotherly 
minds and loving hearts with malice, hatred and 
inurther; calling the Divels and furies to liis helpe ; 
ho may bring assistance to tlie most sacred mildnesse 
and justice of divine Law. Ambition, avarice, cruelty 
and revenge have not sufficient proppes and naturall 
iinpetuousity ; let us allure and stirre them up by 
the glorious title of justice and devotion. There can 
no worse estate of things be imagined than where 
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wickedness© commeth to be lawfull, And with the 
Magistrates leave to take the cloake of vertue : Nihil 
in gpeciem /alheiuSf quam prava religto, ubi deorurn 
numen praetenditur sceleriOus : ^ There is nothing more 
deceiptfull to sliew than corrupt religion, when tlie 
power of Heaven is made a pretence and cloake for 
wicked nesse/ The extreame kinde of injustice (ac- 
cording to Plato) is, that that which is unjust should 
be held for just. The common people suffered therein 
greatly then, not onely present losses, 

undique (otU 

Uaqiu adto lurbaiur agris-^ 

Such revell aud tumultuous rout 
Id all the countr}* round about. 

But also succeeding dammages. The living were faine 
to suffer, so did such as then were scarce borne. They 
were robbed and pilled, and by consequence so was 1, 
even of hope ; spoiling and depriving them of all they 
had to provide their living fur many yeares to come. 

Quae nequeunt aecum ftrrt out abducerty pci dunt^ 

Et cremat inaonUi iurba seduta casas : 

Mun$ nulla JIdesy squaloit popularibua agru 

They wretch-lcsse spoyle and spill what draw or drive 
they Tuay not. 

Guilty rogues to set fire on guilt-Iessc bouses stay not. 

Id wa)8 Doirust, the field 

By spoyle growes waste and wilde. 

Besides these mischiefea I endured some others. I 
incurred the incoDveniences that moderation bringeth 
in such diseases. I was shaven on all hands. To the 
Ghibelin I was a Guelf, to Guelf a Ghibelin. Some 
one of my Poets expresseth as much, but I wot not 
where it is. The situation of my house, and the 
acquaintance of such as dwelt round about me, pre- 
sented me with one visage; my life and potions with 
another. No formall accusations were made of it, for 
there was nothing to take hold of, I never opposed 
my selfe against the lawes, and who had called me in 
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question should have lost by the barline. They were 
mute suspicions that ranne under hand, which never 
want apparance in so confused a hurly-burly, no more 
than lacke of envious or foolish wits. I commonly 
atfoord ayde unto injurious presumption that fortune 
scattereth against me ; by a fashion I never had, to 
avoid justifying, excusing, or interpreting my selfe ; 
deeming it to be a putting of my conscience to com- 
promise, to pleade for hir : Perspicuitas enim, argu- 
vienUitione elevalur ; ‘ For the cleering of a cause is 
lessened by tlie arguing.’ And as if every man saw 
into mee as cleare as I doe my selfe, in lieu of with- 
drawing, I advance my selfe to the accusation and 
ratlier endeare it by an erronious and scoffing con- 
fession, except I flatly hold my peace as of a thing 
unworthy any answer. But such as take it for an 
over-proud confidence, doe not much lesse disesteeme 
and liate me for it, tlien such as take it for weaknesse 
of an indefensible cause ; Namely, the great, with 
whom want of sul)mission, is the extreame fault. 
Bade to all justice, thatisknowne or felt ; not demise, 
humble, or suppliant, I have often stumbled against 
that piller. So it is, that by the harmes which befell 
mee, an ambitious man would have hanged him.selfe ; 
and so would a covetous churle. I have no care at all 


to acquire or get. 

Sil mihi qnod nunC tsl, fflam minus, ut mihi riram 
Quod tiiptresl utci, ti guiJ .supcrrwf vo/enl dnJ 
Let me have that I have, or lesse, bo I may live 
Unto my selfe the rest, if any rest God give. 


But losses that come unto me by others injury, be 
it larceny or violence, pinch me in a manner as one 
sickc and tortured with avarice. An otfcnce causeth 
undoubtedly more griefe and sharpnesse tlian a lossc. 
A thousand^ severall kiiides of mischiefcs fell uiion me 
one in tlie iiecke of another : I should more stout y have 
endured them had they come all .at once. I J’^thought 
my selfe amongst my friends, to whom 1 might commit 


» lion. 1. i. Epi'l. xviii. 107. 
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a needy, a defective and unfortunate olde ajre ; but 
after I had surveyed them all, and cast mine eyes 
every where, I found my selfe bare and far to seeke. 
For one to sowse himselfe downe headlong, and from 
so great a height, he should heedily fore-cast tliat it 
may be in the armes of a solide, stedfast, vigorous and 
fortunate affection. 'ITiey are rare, if there be any. 
In the end 1 perceived the best and safest way was to 
trust both my selfe and my necessity unto iny selfe. 
And if it should happen to be but meanly and faintly 
in Fortunes grace, 1 might more effectually recommend 
my selfe unto mine owne favour, more closely fasten 
aud more neerely looke unto my selfe. In all tilings 
men relie upou strange props, to spare their owne ; 
onely certiine and oneiy powerfull, know they but how 
to arme themselves with them. Every mau ruunctli 
out and unto what is to come, because no man is yet 
come into himselfe. And 1 resolved that they were 
profitable inconveniences, forsoniuch as when reason 
will not serve, we must first wariie towards Scholars 
with tlie rod ; as with fire and violence of wedges, we 
bring a crooked {leece of wood to be straight. It is 
long since I call to keepe my selfe unto my selfe, and 
live sequestred from alien and strange things, not- 
withstanding 1 daily start out and cast mine eyes aside. 
Inclination, a great mans favourable word, a kind looke 
doth tempt me. God he knows whether there he 
penury of them now-adayes, and what sense they 
beare. I likewise, without frowning, listen to the 
subornings, framed to draw mce to some towne of 
merchandise or city of trafficke ; and so coldly defend 
my selfe that it seenies 1 should rather endure to bo 
overcome than not. Now to a spirit so indocile blowes 
are required ; aud this vessell, tliat of it selfe is so 
ready to warpe, to unhoope, to escape and fall in 
peeces, must be closed, hooped and strongly knockt 
with an adze. Secondly, that this accident served me 
as an exercitation to prepare my selfe for worse, if 
worse might happen, if I, who both, by tbe benefit of 
fortune and conaition of my mauers, hoped to bee 
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of tlie last, slioiild by this tempest be one of the first 
surpriseti ; Instructinij my selfe betimes to force my 
life, and frame it for a new state. Triie*perfecl libertv 
is for one to be able to doe and work all tliin^rs upon 
himselfe. Potfiilis-'iinus tsl qui se kabct in potestate.} 
‘Hee is of most power tliat keepes himselfe in his 
owne power.’ In ordinary and peacefull times a man 
prepares himselfe for common and moderate accidents ; 
but in this confusion wherein we have beene tliese 
thirty yeeres, every French man, be it in gencrall or in 
particular, doth Imurely see himselfe upon the point of 
his fortunes over-throw and downe-fall. By so much 
more ou"bt each one have his courage stored and his 
ininde frauphted, with more stronp and viperous pro- 
visions. Let us thanke Fortune, that liath not made 
us live in an efeminatc, idle, and lanpuishinp ape ; 
Some, wliom other meanes could never brinp unto it, 
shall make themselves famous by their misfortune. As 
I reade not much in Ili-stories, these confusions of other 
states, without regret, that 1 could not better them 
present ; So doth my curiosity make me somewhat 
please my selfe with mine eyes to see thi.s notable 
spectacle of our publike death ; her symptomes ami 
formes. And since 1 could not hinder the same, I am 
content to be appointed as an as-sistint unto it, and 
therliy instruct my selfe. Vet seeke wo evidently to 
know in sliadowes and understand by fabulous repre- 
sentations upon 'llieatcrs, to sliew of the trapicke 
revolutions of humane fortune. It is not without 
compassion of tliat we hearo, but we please our selves 
to rowze up our displeasure by the rareiiesse of these 
pitifull events. Nothing tickles that pinclicth not; 
and good Historians avoid calme narrations, as a dead 
water or mort-mere, to retreeve seditions and finde out 
warres, whereto they know we cal them. I doubt 
whether I may lawfully avow at lioiv base a rate of my 
lifes rest and tranquility I have past it more than lialle 
in the mine of my Country. In accidents that touch 
me not in my freehold I purchase patience very 

‘ Ses. Epiat. ii. 
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cheape ; and to complaine to my selfe I respect not so 
mucli what is taken from mee, as what is left me both 
within and without There U comfort in sometimes 
eschewing one and sometimes another of the evills, 
that one in tlie necke of another surprise us, and else- 
where strike us round about. As matters of publike 
interrests, according as my affection is more universally 
scattered, she is thereby more enfeebled. Since it is 
halfe true : Tantum ex publicis malts sentimus, quantum 
ad privatas res perlinet. ‘Wee feele so much of 
common harmes as appertaine to our private estate.’ 
And that the health whence wee fell was such tliat her 
selfe solaceth the regret we should have for her. It 
was health, mary but in comparison of the contagion, 
which hath followed the same. Wee are not falen 
very high. The corruption and the brigandage which 
now is in office and dignity seemes to me the least 
tolerable. Wee are lessc injuriously robbed in the 
midst of a wood then a place of security. It was an 
universall coherency of members spoiled avie one an- 
other, and most of them, with old-rankled ulcers, 
which neither admitted nor demaunded recovery. 
Truely this shaking-fit did therefore more animate 
then deterre me, only by the aide of my conscience, 
which not onely quietly but fiercely carried it selfe ; 
and 1 found no cause to complain of my selfe. Like- 
wise, as God never sends men either evils or goods 
absolutely pure, my health held out well for tliat time, 
yea against her ordinary ; and as without it I can do 
nothing, so with it, there are few things I cannot doe. 
She gave me meanes to summon and rouze up all my 
provisions, and to beare my hand before my hurt, which 
happily would have gone further ; And proved in my 
patience that yet I had some hold against fortune, and 
that to thrust me out of nw saddle there was required 
a stronger counterbuffe. This I speake not to provoke 
her to give me a more vigorous charge. I am her 
servant, and yeeld my selfe onto her : For Gods sake 
let her be pleased. Demanud you whether I feele her 
assaults? I doe indeede. As those whom sorrow 
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posisesscth and overwhelmeth doe notwithstanding at 
one time or other suffer themselves by intermissions to 
be touclied by some pleasure, and now and then smile. 
I have sufficient power over my selfe to make mine 
ordinary state quiet and free from all tedious and irke- 
some imaginations ; but yet I sometimes suffer my selfe 
by starts to be surprised with the piuchings of these 
unpleasant conceits, which whilst 1 arme my selfe to 
expell or wrestle against them assaile and beate mee. 
Loe here another huddle or tide of mischiefe, that on 
tlie necke of the former came rushing upon mee. Both 
within and round about my house, I was overtaken, in 
respect of all other, with a most contagious pestilence. 
For, as soundest bodies are subject to grievous diseases, 
because they oiiely can force tliem ; so the aire about 
me being very healthy, wher in no mans memory in- 
fection (although very neere) could ever take footing, 
coinming now to be poisoned, brought forth strange 
effects. 

Mista semm rt juremtm deitsnnlur /unera; Tiullum 

Sneca caput Proicrpina 

Of old and 3 'oung thicke funonils arc shared ; 

Ity crucll I’roserpiae no bead is spared. 

I was faille to endure this strange condition, that the 
sight of my house was irkesome unto me. Whatever 
W. 1 S therein lay all at randoii, no man looked there- 
unto, and was free for any that had a miiide unto it. 

I who have so long becne a good liou.sekcepcr, and 
used to hospitality, was much troubled and put to my 
shifts, how to tinde out some rctreate for mv family — 
A dismaied and scattered family, making both licr selfe 
and her friends afraidc, and breeding liorrour where it 
sought to retire for shelter, being now to shift and 
change her dwelling ; so soone as any of the company 
beganne to feele his finger akc, all the rest were dis- 
maied. Every sicknesse is then taken for the plague : 
none hath leasure to consider them. And the mischiefe 

‘ IIoR. Car. 1. i. Od. xxviii. 19. 
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is, that according to rules of arte, wliat danger 
soever approchcth, a man must continue forty dayes m 
anxiety or feare of that evill ; in which time your owne 
imagination doth perplex you as she list and infect 
your health. All which had much lesse touclit mec, 
had I not beene forced to beare other mens burthens 
and partake all their grievances, and for six months 
space in miserable maner to be a woefull guide to 
so great-confused a Caravane. For I ever carry my 
preservatives above me, which are resolution and 
sufferance. Appreliension doth not greatly presse me, 
which is particularly feared in this sicknesse. And 
if, bein^ 1 should have taken it, it had beene 

i stronger and further flight It is a deatli, in my 
opinion, not of the worst : It is commonly short and 
speeding, voide of Hngring giddine^e, without ]>aine, 
comforted by the publike condition ; witliout cere- 
monie, without mourning, and without thronging. 
But for the people about us, the hundreth part of 
soules cannot ue saved* 


Videos daertdque rer^nn 
ro$torum^ H lon^i saltus latcque vocauUs. 

Kingdom's of Shepherds desolate, forlonie, 

Parkes farre and neerc lie waste, a stale all tome. 

Id that place my best revenue is manuall t what a 
hundred men laboured for me lay fallow for a long 
time. What examples of resolution saw wc not tlien in 
all this peoples simplicity? Each one generally re- 
nounced all care of life. ITie grapes (which are the 
countries chiefe commoditie) hung still and rotted upon 
the vines untoueVt; all indifferently preparing tliem- 
selves, and expecting death either that night or the 
next morrow ; with countenance and voice so little 
daunted, that they seemed to have compromitted to 
this neccssitie, and that it was an universall and in- 
evitable condemnation. It is ever such. But what 
slender hold hath the resolution of dying ? The differ- 
ence and distance of some few houres ; the onely con- 
sideration of the company yeelds the apprelieiision 
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diverse imto us. Behold these because they die in one 
same month, cliildren, yoiip, old; tliey are no more 
astonied, tliey are no longer nept-for. J saw some that 
feared to stay beliiiide, as if tliey had heeiie in some 
liorrible solitude. And commonly I knew no other 
care amongst them hut for graves; it much grieved 
them to see the dead carcasses scattered over the fields, 
at the mercy of wilde heasLs, which presently began to 
flocke thither. Oh how humane fantasies differ and 
are easily disjoined ! 'nie Neorites, a nation wliilome 
subdued by Alexander the Great, cast out their dead 
mens bodies into the thicke.st of their woods, there to be 
devoured, the grave onely esteemed happy among them. 
Some in good health digged already their graves, other- 
some yet living did goe into them ; And a day-labourer 
of mine, as he wa.s dying, with his owne hands and feet 
pulled earth upon him, and so covered himselfe. ^V'as 
not this a lying downc in the shade to sleepe at case? 
An enterprise in some sort as highly noble as that of 
some Komane Souldiers, who, after the battel of ( anna, 
were found with their heads in certaine lioles or pits, 
which themselves had made, and filled up with their 
hands, wherein they were smothered. To conclude, a 
whole nation was presently by use brought to a march, 
that in undantednesse yeelds not to any consulted and 
fore-meditated resolution. 'I'he greatest number of 
learnings instructions to encourage us have more shew 
tlien force, and more ornament then fruit. Wee iiave 
forsaken nature, and yet wee will teach her her lesson ; 
Slice, that lead us so liappily, and directed us so safely. 
And in the meane while, the traces of her instructions 
and that little which by the benefit of ignorance re- 
inaineth of her image, imprinted in the life of this 
rusticall troupe of unpolished men; learning is com- 
pelled to goe daily a oorrowing, thereby to make her 
disciples a patterne of constancy, of innocency, and 
of tranouilitie. It is a goodly matter to see how these 
men full of so great knowledge, must imitate this 
foolish simplicitie, yea in the first and cliiefe actions of 
venue. And that our wisedome should Icame of beasts 
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the most profitable documents belonging to tlie cbiefest 
and most necessary parts of our life. How we should 
live and die, husband our goods, love and bring up our 
children, and entertain justice. A singular testimonie 
of mans infirmitie, and that this reason we so manage at 
our pleasure, ever finding some diversitie and noveltie, 
leaveth unto us nomaner of apparent tracke of nature. 
^^^le^ewith men have done as perfumers do with oyle, 
they have adulterated her with so many argumenta- 
tions and sofisticated her with so diverse farre-fetcht 
discourses, that she is become variable and peculiar to 
every man, and hath lost her proper, consLant, and 
universall visage ; whereof we must seeke for a testi- 
mony of beasts, not subject to favor or corruption, nor 
to diversity of opinions. For it is most true that them- 
selves march not alwaies exactly in natures path, but if 
they chance to stray, it is so little that you may ever 
perceive the tracke ; Even as horses led by hand doe 
sometimes bound and start out of tlie way, but no 
further then their halters length, and neverthelesse 
follow ever his steps that leadeth them ; And as a 
Hawke takes his flight but under the limits of hir 
cranes or twyne. Exilia, tormenta, bella, morfm, nau- 
fragia, niedilare, ut nulla m maloti/ro: ‘ Banishments, 
torments, warres, sicknesses, sh'ipwracks, all these 
fore-cast and premeditate, that thou maiest sceme no 
novice, no freshwater souldicr to any misadventure.’ 
^Vhat availeth this curiosity unto us, to preoccupateall 
humane natures inconveniences, and with so much 
labour and toyling against them to prepare our selves, 
which peradventure shall nothing concern us? {Parent 
passis Mstitiam/acit, pati posse ; ‘ It makes men as sad 
that they mav suffer some mischiefe as if they had 
suffred jt’ Not onely the blow, but the winde and 
cracke strikes us.) Or as the most febricitant, for 
surelv it is a kinde of fever, now to cause your selfe to 
be whipped because fortune may one day chance to 
make you endure it; and at Mid-Sommer to put-on 
your furr’d Gowne, because you shall neede it at 
thnstmas ? Cast your selves into the experience of all 
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the mUchiefes that may befall you, namely of the ex- 
treamest ; there try your selfe (say they), there assure 
your selfe. Contrariwise, the easiest and most naturall 
were even to discharf^e his thought of them. They 
will not come soone enougli, their true being doth not 
last us long enough, our spirit must extend and 
lengthen them, and before-hand incorporate them into 
liimselfe, and therewith entertaine himselfe, as if they 
lay not sufficiently heavy on our senses. They will 
weigh heavy enough when they shall be there (saith one 
of the maisters, not of a tender, but of the hardest 
Sect) ; meaiie while favour thy selfe ; Beleeve what thou 
lovest best. What availes it thee to collect and pre- 
vent thy ill fortune, and for feare of the future lose the 
present ; and now to be miserable because in time thou 
maiest bee so.^ They are his owne words. Learning 
doth us willingly one good office, exactly to instruct us 
in the demensions of evils. 

Curls aeucns mortalia corJa, 

Mens cogitations wlicttitn:. 

With shnrpc cnros inly fretting. 

It were pity any part of their greatnesse should 
escape our feeling and understanding. It is certaiiie 
that preparation unto death hath caused more torment 
unto most than the very sufferance. It was whilome 
truely said of and by a most judicious Authour ; Miiiux 
afficit sen.visfaliqalio, quinn co^t7a/io ; ‘ Wearinesse lesse 
troublcth our senses then pcnsivetiesse doth.’ The 
apprehension of present deatli doth sometimes of it 
selfe animate us with a ready resolution no longer to 
avoide a thing altogether inevitable. Many Gladiators 
liave in former ajjes bcciie seene, having at first fougiJt 
very cowardly, most couragiously to embrace deatli ; 
offering their throate to the enemies sword, yea and 
hidde them make haste. The sight distant from future 
death hath neede of a slowe constancy, and by con- 
sequence hard to bee found. If you how to 

die, take no care for it; Nature her selfe wil fully and 
sufficiently teach you in the nicke, she will exactly 
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discharge that work© for you ; trouble not your selfe 
with it. 

JncerUtm frustrOy morialfs^/uneris horam 
QuafritiSf et qua sU mors aditnra tia; 

Poena minor certam subito ftrftrrt ruinum ; 

Q\iod iimazr, grattus sustinuistt diu.^ 

Of death th’ uncertaine houre you mco in vaine 
Enquire, and what wav death shall you destraine : 

A cerUine sodaine ruine is lesse paiiie, 

More grievous long what you feare to sustaiue. 


We trouble death with the care of life, and life with 
the care of death. The one annoyeth, the other 
affrights us. It is not against death we prepare our 
selves, it is a thing too momentary. A quarter of an 
houre of passion without consequence and witliout 
annoyance deserves not particular precepts. To say 
truth, we prepare our selves against the preparations of 
death. Philosophy teachetli us ever to Iiavo death 
before our eyes, to fore-see and consider it before it 
come ; llien giveth us rules and precautions so to 
provide, that such foresight and thought hurt us not. 
So doe Phisitions, who cast up into diseases that they 
may employ their drugges and skill about them. If 
we have not known how to live, it is injustice to teach 
us how to die, and deforme the end from all the rest. 
Have wee knowne how to live constantly and quietly, 
wee shall know how to die resolutely and rcposedly. 
They may bragge as' much as they please. Totn 
Pki/ofophorum Vila commentatio mortis est : ' Tlie whole 
life of a Philosopher is the meditation of his death.' 
But me thinkes it is indeedc the end, yet not the 
scope of life. It is her last, it is her extremity, yet 
not her object. Hir selfe must be unto hir selm, nir 
aime, hir drift, and her designe. Hir direct studio is 
to order, to direct, and to suffer hir selfe. In the 
number of many other offices which the geuerall and 
principal! Chapter to know how to live containeth, is 
this speciall Article, ‘ To know how to die.* And of 

* Catul. El^. L 29. 16. 
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tlie easiest, did not our owne feare w^eigb it downe. 
lo judge them liy their profit and by the naked truth, 
tlie lessons of simplicity yeeld not much to those which 
Doctrine preachetli to the contrary unto us. Men are 
different in feeling and diverse in force ; they must be 
directed to their good according to themselves, and by 
diverse waies : • 

Quo me cumque rapit tempestas^ de/eror hospes,^ 

Where I am whirld by winde and wether, 

I guost-like straight am carried thother. 

I never saw moane paisant of my neighbours, enter 
into cogitation or care with what assurance or counten- 
ance hec should passe this last houre. Nature teacheth 
}jim never to muze on death but when he dieth. And 
then Ijath lie a better grace in it than Aristotle, whom 
death pcrnloNcd doubly, both by herselfeand by so long 
a premeditation. Therefore was it Caesars opinion, 
tliat ^'i'lie least premeditated death was the happiest and 
the easiest/ Plus dolet quam neces&e 
quum nernse e^l: MIe grieves more than he need, 
That grieves before he neede.’ Tlie sliarpeiiesse of 
this imagination proceeds from our curiosity. Thus we 
ever hinder our selves, desiring to fore-runiie and sway 
naturall prescriptions. It is but for Doctors being in 
health to fare the worse by it, and to frownc and 
startle at the Image of death. The vulgar sort have 
neither neede of remedy nor comfort, but wlien the 
shock or stroke comineth. And Justly considers uo 
more of it than he fceleth. And is it not as we say, 
tliat tlie vulgar.s stupidity and want of apprehension 
affoorde them this patience in private evils, and^ this 
deepe carelesnes of sinister future accidents? lhat 
their mind being more grosse, dull and blockish, is 
lesse penetrable and agitable? In Gods name, if it be 
so, let us henceforth keepe a schoole of brutality. It 
is the utmost fruit tliat Sciences promise unto us, to 
which she so gently bringetli her disciples. We shall 

^ Hor. h h Epist. i. 15i 
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not want good teachers, interpreters of Daturall 
simplicity. Socrates shall be one ; For, as neare as I 
remember, he speaketli in this sense the Judges that 
determine of his life : ‘ I feare me, my Maisters’ (^it)i 
hee), ‘that if I eutreate you not to make me die, I 
shall confirme the evidence of my accusers, which is. 
That I frofesse to liave more understanding tlian 
others, as having some knowledge more secret and hid 
of things both above and beneath us. I know I have 
neither frequented nor kiiowne death, nor have I scene 
any body that hath either felt or tried her qualities to 
instruct me in tiiem. 'ITjose who feare lier presuppose 
to know ; As for me, I neither know wlio or wliat slie 
is, nor what they doe in the other world. Death may 
peradventure be a thing indifferent, happily a thing 
desirable. Yet it is to bee beleeved tliat if it be a 
transmigration from one place to anotlier, there is 
some amendment in going to live with so many worthy 
famous persons that are deceased, and be c.vemptcd 
from having any more to doe with wicked and corrupted 
Judges. If it be a consummation of ones being, it is 
aUo au amendment and entrance into a long aim quiet 
night Wee finde nothing so sweete in life as a quiet 
rest and gentle sleepe, and without dreames. The 
thiop I know to be wicked, as to wrong or offend ones 
neighbour, and to disobey his superiour, be he God or 
man, I carefully sliunne them ; Such as I know not 
whether they be good or bad, I cannot feare them. If» 
I goe to my death, and leave you alive, 'Ilie Gods 
oncly see, whether you or I shall prosper best ; and 
therefore, for my regarde, you shall dispose of it as it 
smU best please you. But according to my fashion, 
which IS to connsel! good aud profitable tilings, this I 
say, that for your owne conscience you shall doe best 
to free and discharge mee ; except you see further into 
mine owne Muse than my selfe. And judging accord- 
ing to my former actions, both publike and private, 
according to my intentions ; and to the profit, that so 
mny of our Citizens, both young and olde, draw dayly 
trom my conversation, and the fruit, all you reape by 
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me, you cannot more justly or duely discliarge your 
selves toward my dosertes than by appointing (my 
poverty considered) that i may live, and at the com- 
mon charge bee kept, in the Frytaneo, which for much 
lesse reasons I have often scene you freely graunt to 
others. Impute it not to obstinacy or disdaine in me, 
nor Uke it in ill part, that I, according to custome. 
j)roccde not by way of intreatie, and moove you to 
commiseration. I have both friends and kinsfolkes, 
l)eing not (as Homer saitli) begotten of a blocke or 
stone, no more than other men, capable to present 
themselves liumbly suing with tearcs and mourning ; 
and 1 have three desolate wailing children to move you 
to pittie. Hut I should make yourCitie ashamed of the 
age I am in, and in that reputation of wisedome, as 
now I stand in prevention to yeeld unto so base an 
abject countenances. What would tlie world say of 
otlier Athenians? I have ever admonished sucli as 
have heard me speake, never to purchase or redeeme 
tlieir life by any dishonest or unlawfull act. And in 
my countries warres, both at .\mphipolis, at I’otidea, at 
Delia, and others, in which 1 have beene, I have 
shewcn by effects how farrc 1 was from w.arranting my 
safety bv my shame. Moreover, I should interest your 
duty, aiid prejudice your calling, and perswade you to 
fouie unlawfull tilings; for, not my nrayers, but the 
pure and solid reasons of justice should perswade you. 
Von liave swornc to the Gods so to maintaine jour 
selves. Not to beleeve there were any, might seeme 1 
would suspect, recriminate, or retorte tlie fault unon 
you. And my selfe should witnessc against my seUe, 
not to beleeve in them as I ought, distrusting t eir 
conduct, and not meerely remitting my aftaircs m o 
their hands. I wholly trust and rehe on them, and 
certainely holde tliat in this they will d-^pose m t 
shall bee meetest for you and fittest for me. Honest 
men, that neitlier live nor are dead, i.^e no ^•‘'‘se at 
all to feare tlic Gods.’ Is not tins a childish p|cading 

of an unimaginable courage, and in it 

ployed ? Verily it was reason hee should preftrre it 
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before that which the great Orator Lysias had set downe 
in writing for him, excellently fashioned in a judiciary 
Stile, but unworthy of so iiotle a criminall. Should a 
man have heard an humbly-suing voice out of Socrates 
his mouth ? Would that proud vertue have failed in 
the best of her shew ? And would his rich and power- 
full nature have committed her defence unto arte, and 
in her highest Essay renounced unto truth and sin- 
ceritie the ornaments of his speech, to adorne and 
decke himselfe with the embellishment of the figures 
and fictions of a fore-learn’t Oration? Hee did most 
wisely, and according to himselfe, not to corrupt the 
tenure of an incorruptible life, and so sacred an image 
of human forme, to prolong his decrepitude for one 
yeere, and wrong the immortall memory of so glorious 
an end. He ought his life, not to himselfe, but to the 
worlds example. Had it not beene a publike losse if 
he had finished the same in some idle, base and obscure 
manner? Truely so carelesse and effeminate a con- 
sideration of his death deserved posteritie should so 
much more consider the same for him ; which it did. 
And nothing is so just in justice as that which fortune 
ordained for his commendation. For the Athenians 
did afterward so detest and abhorre those which had 
furthered and caused his death, that of all they were 
loathed and shunned as cursed and excommunicated 
men ; what soever they had but touched was held to be 
polluted ; No man would so much as wash with them 
in bathes or hot houses ; no man affoord them a salu- 
tation, much lesse accost or have to doe ivith them ; so 
that, being in the end no longer able to endure this 
publike hatred and generall contempt, they all hanged 
themselves. If any man thinkes that amongst so many 
examples I might have chosen for the service of my 
purpose in Socrates his sayings, 1 have chosen or 
na.ndled this but ill ; and deemetb this discourse to be 
raised above common opinions, I have done it wittingly : 
for I judge otherwise, and hold it to bee a discourse in 
ranke and sincerity much shorter and lower then 
vulgar opinions. It representeth in an unartificiall 
III. 2 A 
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boldnesse and infantine security, the pure impression 
and first ignorance of nature. Because it is credible 
tiiat we naturally feare paine, but not death, by reason 
of lier. It is a part of our beiup no lesse essentiall 
than life. To wbat end would Nature have else en- 
{jendred the bate and horror of it, seeing it boldes 
therein, and with it a ranke of mo.st great profit, to 
foster tiie succession and nourish the vicissitude of her 
works? And that in this universall Common-weale it 
steadeth au<l servetb more for birth and augmentation, 
then for losse, decay, or ruine. 

Sic rerum summa noratur^^ 

So doth tbe all, 

IW courses rise aud fali. 

MilU cniruas una necala deJit^ 

We thousand soulcs shall pay 

Fur uue soulc made away. 

The decay of cue life is the passage to a thousand 
other lives. Nature bath imprinted in beasts tbe care 
of tbcmsolves and of tlieir preservation. They proceede 
even to the feare of their empairing, to shocke or hurt 
themselves, and that we should not shackle or beate 
tliem, acciilents .subject to their sense and e.^perience. 
But that we should kill them, they cannot feare it, 
nor have they the faculty to imagine or conclude their 
death. Vet it is re()orte(i tliat they are not secne onely 
to embrace and endure tlie same joyfully (most Horses 
neigh in dying, and Swaiines sing when it seiseth 
them), But, moreover, they sceke it when thev neede 
it, as by divers examples may be prooved in the Ele- 
phants. Besides, the manner of arguing which Socrates 
useth here, is it not equally admirable both in sini- 
plicitie and in vehcmency? Verily, It is much easier 
to speake as Aristotle and live as Caesar, than spoake 
and live as Socrates. Therein consists the extreanie 
degree of difficulty and perfection ; arte cannot attame 
unto it Our facilities are not now so addressed ; W e 

' Luce. 1. ii. "3. 
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neither assay nor know them ; we invest our selves 
with others, and suffer our own to be idle. As by some 
might be saide of me, that here I have but gathered a 
nosegay of strange Houres, and have put nothing of 
mine unto it but the thrcd to binde them. Certes, 1 
have given unto publike opinion that these borrowed 
ornaments accompany me, but 1 meane not tiicy should 
cover or hide me ; it is contrary to mine intention, who 
would make shew of nothing that is not mine owiie, yea 
mine owne by nature. And had I believed my selfe, 
at all adventure I had .spoken alone. I dayly charge 
my selfe the more beyond my proposition and first 
forme, upon the fantasie of time, and through idle- 
nesse. If it mis seeme me, as I thinke it doth, it is no 
great matter ; it may he profitable for some other. 
Some alleadge Blato, some mention Homer, that never 
saw them ; or, as tliey say in English, many a man 
speakes of Robin Hood that never shot in his bow ; 
And I have taken divers passages from otliers then in 
their spring. Without |>aine or sufficiency, having a 
thousand volumes of bookes about mee where !iow I 
write, if I please I may presently borrow from a number 
of such botcherly-patchcotes (men that I plod not much 
upon) wherewith to enamell this treaty of Bhysiog- 
nomie. I need but the liminary epistle of a Germane 
to store me with allegations, and we goe questing th.it 
way for a feding greedy glory to cousin and delude the 
foolish world, 'fhese rapsodies of common places, 
wherewith so many stuffe their study, serve not greatly 
but for vulgar subjects, and serve but to shew and not 
to direct us : A ridiculous-fond fruite of learning that 
Socrat^ doth so pleasantly enveigh and exagirate 
apiust Euthydemus. I have seene bookea made of 
tilings neither studied nor ever nnderstood, the author 
commmg to divers of his learned and wise friends in 
the s^rch of this and that matter, that so hee might 
compUe them into a booke, contenting himselfe for his 
owne part to have cast the plot and projected the 

by bis industry to have bound up 
the fegot of unknoivne provisions ; at least is the inke 
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and paper liis owne. This may bee saide to be a buying 
or borrowing and not a making or compiling of a booke. 
It is to teach men, not tliat one can make a booke, but 
to put tliem out of doubt that hee cannot make it. A 
president of the law in a place where I was vanted him- 
selfe to have hudled up togetlier Gvo hundred and od 
strange places in a presidential! law-case of liis : In 
pul)li>hing of whicli he defaced the glory which others 
gave him for it : A weake, childish and absurd boasting, 
in iny opinion, for such a subject and for such a man. 
1 doe cleane contrary, and amongst so many borrow- 
ings am indeed glad to filch some one, disguising and 
altering the same to some new service. On hazard, to 
let men say that it is for lacke of understanding its 
natiirall use, I give it some particular addressing of 
mine own hand, to tlie end it may be so much lesse 
ineerely strange ; ^V'hereas these put their larcenies to 
puhlike view and garish sliew ; so have they more 
credit in the lawes tlien I. 'Ye other naturalists sup- 
pose that tliere is a great and incomparahle preference 
helweene tlie lionour of invention and that of allega- 
tion ; 'Yoiihl I have spoken according to learning, 1 
had spoken sooner, 1 had writUm at such times as 
was ueerer to my studies, when I had more wit and 
more memory, and should more have trusted tlie vigor 
of tliat age tlien the imperfection of this had 1 heene 
willing to professe writing of bookcs. And what it 
tills gratious favour, which fortune hath not long since 
offered me by the iiitermissinn of this worke, could 
have befaliie me in such a season in liew of this, where 
it is equally desireable to possesse and ready to loose f 
Two of mine acquaintance (both notable men in this 
faculty) have, in my conceit, lost much because they 
refused to publish themselves at forty yeares map, to 
stiv untill they were three score. Maturity hath her 
delects as well as greeneiiesse, and worse. And as in- 
commodious or unfit is old age unto this kinde of worke 
as to any otiicr. 'Yhosoever puU his decrepitude under 
the presse committcth folly, if therby be hopes to wring 
out humors that shall not taste of dotage, of fopperj, 
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or of drousinesse. Our spirit becommeth costive and 
thickens in growing old. Of ignorance I speake sump- 
tuously and plentiously, and of learning meagcrly and 
pitiously ; This accessorily and accidentally. That ex- 
presscly and principally ; And purposely I treat of 
nothing but of nothing, nor of any one science but of 
unscience. I have chosen the time where tlie life I 
have to set forth is all before me, the rest liolds more 
of death. And of my death onely should 1 finde it 
babling,as others doe, I would willingly, in dislodging, 
give the World advise. Socrates liath beene a perfect 
patterne in all great qualities, 1 am vexed that ever lie 
met with so unhansome and crabbed a body as they say 
he had, and so dissonant from the beauty of his minde : 
Himselfe so amorous and so besotted on beauty. Nature 
did him wrong. ITiere is nothing more truely-semblable 
as the conformity or relation betweene the body and 
the minde. Ipsi anim, moffni re/erty qu(iK in corpore 
localisint; multa ^im e corpore exialMUt <]uae acuant 
mentem, muKn quae obtundant: ^Itis of great import 
in what body the minde is bestow'ed, for many things 
arise of the body to sharpen the minde, and many 
things to dull and rebate it’ This man speakes of an 
unnaturall ill-favourdnesse and membrall deformity, 
but we call ill-favourdnesse a kinde of unseemelinesse 
at the first sight, which chiefely lodgeth in the face, 
and by the colour worketh a dislike in us. A freckle, 
a blemmish, a rude countenance, a sower looke, pro- 
ceeding often of some inexplicable cause, may be in 
well ordered, comely and compleate limmes. The foule- 
nesse of face which invested a beateous minde in my 
deare friend La Boitie was of this predicament. This 
superficial! ill-favourdnesse, which is notwithstanding 
to the most imperious, is of lesse prejudice unto the 
state of the minde, and hath small certainty in mens 
opinion. The other, by a more proper name called 
a more substantial! deformity, beareth commonly a 
deeper inward stroke. Not every shooe of smooth- 
shining leather, but every welLsbapeii and hansome- 
made shoe, sheweth the inward and right shape of the 
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foote. As Socrates said of Ins, that it justly accused 
so much in liis mind Imd he not corrected the same by 
institution ; But in so saying', I suppose, that according 
to liis wonted use he did hut jest, and so excellent a 
mind did never frame it selfe ; I cannot often enough 
repeate liow much I estecme beauty, so powerfull and 
arlvanUitfious a quality is she. lie named it a short 
tyranny, And Plato the priviledge of Nature. Wo 
have none that exceeds it in credit ; She possesseth the 
chicfe ranke in the commerce of society of men, She 
presents it stdfe forward, she seducotli and preoccu pates 
our judgement with great authority and wonderfull 
impression. Phrync had lost her plea, though in the 
Ijands of an excellent lawyer, if witli oiiening her gar- 
ments, by tlje sodaine flashing of hir uoauty she tiad 
not corrupted her jurlges; And I fitide that Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, and Caesar, those three Masters of the M^orld, 
liavc not forgotten or neglected the san^e in atcliiev- 
ing their great affaires ; so hath not the first Scipio. 
One same wonl in (ireeke importeth faire ami good; 
Ami even the Holy Ghost calleth often those good 
which he meaneth faire. I should willingly maintaine 
the rafike of the goods as implove<l the song which 
Plato saith to have lieene triviall, taken from some 
ancient Poet, Health, beauty and riches. Aristotle 
saith tliat tlie riglit of commanding doth of duty belong 
to such as arc faire, and if Imply any be found whose 
heauty approached to that of the (iods images, that 
veneration is equally due unto them. lo one tlmt 
asked him why the fairest were both longer time and 
oftner fre<inerite(l, ‘This question,' quoth he, ^ ought 
not to he mooved but by a Idinde man.’ Most and the 
greatest Philosophers paide for their schooling and 
athiined unto \\'isednme by tlie intermission of tlicir 
beauty, ami favour of their comlines. Not oncly in 
men that serve me, but in beasts also, I consider the 
same within two inches of goodnessc. \ et me thmkes 
tliat tlie same feature and manner of the face, and 
those lineaments by which some argue certaine inward 
complexions and our future fortunes, is a thing that 
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Ooth not directly nor simply lodge under the Chapter 
of beauty aud ill favourdnesse, no more than all good 
favours, or cleerencsse of aire doe not ahvayes promise 
health : nor all fogges and stinkes infection in times of 
the plague. Such as accuse Ladies to contradict the 
beauty by their manners, guesse not ahvayes at the 
truth. For in ill favounl and ill composed face may 
sometimes harbour some aire of probity and trust. As 
on the contrary I have sometimes road between two 
faire eyes the threats of a maligne and dangerous- 
ill-boding nature. 'Fliere are some favourable Physiog- 
nomies, For in a throng of victorious enemies you shall 
presently ammkldest a multitude of unknowne faces, 
make choisc of one man more than of others to yceld 
your selfe unto and trust your life, and not properly by 
the consideration of beauty. A mans looke or aire of his 
face is but a weake warrant, notwithstanding it is of 
some consideration ; And were I to whipe them I would 
more rudely scourge such as maliciously belie and 
betray the promises which Nature had charactred in 
their front ; And more severely would I punish malici- 
ous craft in a debonaire apparance and in a mild pro- 
mising countenance. It seemeth there be some lucky 
and well boding faces, and other some unlucky and ill 
presaging ; And I tbinke there is some Art to dis- 
tinguish gently-milde faces from nyaes and simple, the 
tevere from the rude, the malicious from the froward, the 
disdainefull from the melancholike and other neighbour- 
ing qualities. ’There are some beauties not onely fierce- 
lookmg, but also sharpe working, some others pleasing- 
sweet and yet wallowishly tastlesse. To prognosticate 
future successes of them be matters I leave undecided. 
J have (as elsewhere I noted) taken for my regard this 
ancient precept, very rawly aud simply : That We 
cannot erre in following Nature ; and that the sove- 
raigne document is for a man to conforme himselfe to 
her. I have not (as Socrates), by the power and vertue 
01 r^on, corrected my natural complexions, nor by 
Art hindered mine inclination. Looke how I came into 
the \\ orld, so 1 goe-on : I strive with nothing. My 
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two Mistris parts live of Uieir owne kindnesse in peace 
and pood apreement ; but my nurses milke hath 
(tliaiikes be to God) been indifferently wholesome and 
temperate. Shall I say thus much by the way? That 
I see a ccrtaine iinape of bookish or scbolastical preud' 
komniie onelv, which is in a maner in use amonpst us, 
held and reputed in preater esteeme than it deserveth, 
and winch is but a servant unto precepts, brought 
under by hope, and constrained by feare ? I love it 
such as lawes and religions make not, but over-make 
an<l authorize ; that they may be perceived to have 
wlierewitli to upliold her selfe without other aide : 
sprunp up in us of her owne proper roots, by and from 
the seed of universall reason, imprinted in every man 
that is not unnaturall. The same reason that reformeth 
Socrates from his vicious habite, yeelds him obedient 
both to Gods and men that rule and command his 
('ity ; couraffious in liis death, not becauso his soule is 
immortal), but because he is morball. A ruinous in- 
struction to all common-weales, and much more liarme- 
full than inpenioiis and subtile, is tliat which perswa«letli 
men that onely relipious beliefe, and without manners, 
sufficetii to content and satislie divine justice. Cus- 
tome makes us see an enormous distinction hetwceiie 
devotion and conscience. I have a favourable appar- 
cnce, both in forme and in interpretation. 

Qui'l ilixi habere me f Imo hobui, Ch reme i 
JItu lantiim allrili corporii ossa titles.^ 

I have ; what did 1 say? 

I hnd what's now away. 

Alas, vou oncly now hehold 

Bones’of a body worne and old. 


And which makes a contrary shew to that of Socrates. 
It hatli often betided me, that by the simple credit of 
my presence and aspect, some tliat had no knowledpe 
of nie h.ave preatly trusted unto it, were it about their 
owne affaires or mine. And even in forrame countn^, 
I have thereby reaped singular and rare fatours 

» Ter* Ffau. act i. sc- 1. 
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The«e two experiments are haply worthy to par- 
ticularly related. A qmdam gallant deternmied upon 
a time to surprise both my bouse and my selfe. His 
plot was to come riding alone to my gate, and instantly 
to urge entrance. I knew him by name, and had some 
reason to trust him, being my neighbour and somwhat 
alide unto me. I presently caused my gates to be 
opened, as I do to all men. He comes-in all afnglited, 
his horse out of breath; both much hara^ed. lie 
entertaines me with this fable : that within halfe a 
league of my house he was sodainely set-upon by an 
enemy of his whom I knew well, and had heard of their 
quarrell ; that his foe had wondrously put him to his 
spurres ; that being surprised unarmed, and having 
fewer in his company than the other, he was glad to 
runne away, and for safety had made haste to come to 
my house, as to his sanctuary ; 'ITiat he was much per- 
plexed for his men, all which he supoosed to be cither 
taken or slaine. 1 endevoured friendly to comfort and 
sincerely to warrant and refresh him. Within a while 
came gallopping foure or five of his Souldiers, amar-ed, 
as if they had beene out of their wits, hasting to be let- 
in. Shortly after came others, and others, all proper 
men, well mounted, better armed, to the numoer of 
thirty or there abouts, all seeming distracted for feare, 
as if the enemy that pursued them had beene at their 
heeles. This mystery beganne to summon my sus- 
picion. I was not ignorant of the age wherein I lived, 
nor how much my house might be envied ; and had 
sundry examples of others of my acquaintance that had 
beene spoiled, beset, and surprised thus and thus. So 
it is, that perceiving with my selfe, there was nothing 
to be gotten, though I bad begunne to use them kindly, 
if 1 continued not, and being unable to rid my selfe 
of them and cleare my house without danger and spoil- 
ing all ; as 1 ever doe, 1 tooke the plainest and most 
natural! well meaning way, and commanded they 
should be let-in and hid welcome. And to say truth, 
I am by nature little suspicious or mistrustfulL I am 
easily drawen to admit excuses and encUne to mild 
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interpretations. 1 take men according to common order, 
and suppose every one to meane as I doe, and beleeve 
tliese perverse and trecherous inclinations, except I be 
compelled by some authenticall testimony, no more 
then monsters or miracles. Besides, I am a man that 
willingly commit my selfe unto fortune, and careleslv 
cast my selfe into her armes ; Whereof hitherto I 
have more just cause to commend my selfe then to 
complaine, And have found her more circumspect 
and friendly-carefull of my affaires tlien I am my selfe. 
'I'liere are cerUine actions in my life, the conduct of 
which may justly be termed difficult, or if any be so 
disposed, prudent And of those, suppose the third 
part of them to be mine owiie, truely the other two are 
riclily hirs, W e «ire to blame, and in my conceit we 
erre, that we doe not sufficiently and so much as we 
ought, trust the heavens with ourselves. And pretend 
more in our ownc conduct then of right appertaines 
unto us. 'Hierefiire doe our desseignes so often mis- 
(•arry, and our intents so seldome sort to wished effect. 

I he heavens are angry, and I may say envious of the 
extension and large priviledge we ascribe unto the 
right of humane wisedome, to the prejudice of theirs : 
and abridge them so much the more unto us by how 
much more we endevour to amplifie them. But to 
come to my former discourse. These gallants kept 
still on horsebacke in my court, and would not alight; 
their ('apUine with me in my hall, who would never 
liave his horse set-up, still saying that he would not 
stay, but must necessarily withdraw himselfe so soon 
as he had newos of his followers. He saw himselfe 
master of his enterprise, and nothing was wanting but 
the execution. Hee liath since reported very often 
(for lie was no whit scrupulous or afraid to till this 
story) that my undaunted lookes, my undismaide 
countenance, and my liberty of speech made him reject 
all manner of treasonable intents or treclierous des- 
seignes. What shall I say more He bids me fare- 
well, calletb for his horse, gets up, and offreth to be 
gone, his people having continually their eyes fixed 
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opoD him, to observe his lookes end see what sigtic he 
should make unto them ; much amazed to sec him 
begone, and wondring to see him omit and forsake 
such au advantage. An other time, trusting to a cer- 
taine truce or cessation of armes that lately had bee no 
published through our campes in France, as one sus- 
pecting no harme, I undertooke a journey from home, 
through a dangerous and very ticklish countrey. I 
had not rid far but I was discovered, and behold tliree 
or foure troupes of horsemen, all severall waycs, 
made after me, with purpose to entrap me ; One of 
which overtooke mee tne third day, where I was round 
beset and charged by fifleene or twenty Gentlemen, who 
had all vizards and cases, followed aloofe-off by a band 
of Argoletiers. I was charged ; I yeelded ; I was 
taken and immediately drawne into the bosome of a 
thicke Wood that was not far-off ; there puld from my 
horse, stripped with all speed, my truncks and cloke- 
bags rifled, my box taken, my horses, my equipage, 
and such things as I had, dispersed and shared amongst 
them. We continued a good while amongst those 
thorny bushes, contesting and striving about my ran- 
some, which they racked so high that it appeared well 
I was not much knowne of them. They bad long 
contestation among themselves for my life. And to 
say truth, there were many circumstances threatned 
me of the danger I was in. 

Tunc unimM cpui, Acnta^ ^ufic ptclort firmcA 

Of courage then indeed, 

Then of stout brest is need* 

I ever stood upon the title and priviledge of the 
truce and proclamation made in the King's name, but 
that availed not : I was content to quit them what ever 
they had taken from tne, which was not to be despised, 
without promising other ransome. After we had 
debated the matter to and fro the space of two or 
three houres, and that no excuses could serve, they set 

^ Yibo. Jm. I. xL 
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me upon a lame jade, which they knew could never 
escape tliern, and committed Ijie particular keeping of 
my person to tifleciie or twenty harque-busiers, and 
dispersed my people to others of tlieir crew, com- 
manding we should all divers wayes be carried prisoners, 
and iny selfe being gone two or threescore paces from 
tliem, 

Jam prtce PoUucis^ jam Castorii 

Pollux and Castors aide, 

When I had biirnbly praide, 

behold a sodain and unexpected alteration took them. 
1 saw their taptaiiie coinming towards me, with a 
cheevful countenance and nmch milder speeches than 
l)eforo, carefully trudging up and down through all the 
troups to fiiul out my goods againe, which as he found 
al scattred he forced every man to restore tliem unto 
me ; and even my l)oxe came to my hands againe. 
'lo conclude, the most precious Jewell they presented 
rne was in liberty; as for my other things, 1 cared 
not greatly at tliat time. M hat the true cause of so 
unlookt-for a change and so sodainc an alteration was, 
without any apparent impulsion, and of so wonderfull 
repetitince, at .such a time, in such an opportunity 
and such an enterprise, foro-medit;ited, consulted and 
effected without coiitrolement, and which through 
custnme and tlie impiety of times was now become law- 
full (for at the first brunt I plainely confessed and 
genuinly told them what side I was of, where my way 
lav, an<l wliithcr I was riding), I verily know not yet, 
nor can I give any reason for it. The chiefest amongst 
them unma>ked liimsolfe, told me liis name, and 
repealed divers times unto me that I sliould acknow- 
ledAre my deliverance to my countenance, to my bold- 
nesse and constancy of speech, and be beholding to 
them for it, insomuch as they made me unworthy of 
such a misfortune ; and demanded assurance of me for 
tlie like curtesie. It may be that the inscrutable good- 
Dcsse of God would use this vaine instrument for my 

^ Catcl. Elf^, iv. 65* 
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preservation; For the next morrow it also shielded 
me from worse mischiefe or aniboscadoes, whereof 
themselves gently forewarned me. The last is yet 
living, able to report the whole successe himselfe ; the 
other was slaine not long since. If my countenance 
had not answered for me, if the ingenuity of mine 
inward intent might not plainely have been deciphered 
in mine eyes and voice, surely 1 could never have con- 
tinued so long without quarrels or offences : with this 
indiscreete liberty, to speake freely (be it right or 
wrong) whatever commeth to my minde, and rashly to 
judge of things. Tins fashion may in some sort (and 
that with reason) seeme uncivill and ill accommodated 
in our customary manners; but outragious or malicious, 

1 could never meete with any would so judge it, or 
that was ever distasted at my liberty if he received the 
same from my mouth. Words reported againe have as 
another sound, so another sense. And to say true, 1 
hate no body ; And am so remisse to offend, or slow to 
wrong any, that for the service of reason it sclfe I 
cannot doe it And if occasion have at any time urged 
me in crimiuall condemnations to doe as others, I have 
rather beene content to be amcarced then to appeare. 
Ut magU peccari notiniy quam satii animi ad tmdicandn 
peccala habeam : ^ So as I had rather men should not 
offend, then that I should have courage enough to 
punish their offences.* Some report that Aristotle, 
being up-braided by some of his friends that he had 
beene over mercifull toward a wicked man, ^ I have 
indeede (quoth he) beene mercifull toward the man, 
hut not toward his wickednesse.' Ordinary judge- 
ments are exasperated unto punishment by the horror 
of the crime ; And that enmildens mee. The horror 
of the first murther makes me feare a second ; And 
the uglinesse of one cruel^ induceth me to detest all 
maner of imitation of it To me, that am but a plaine 
fellow and see no higher than a steeple, may that con- 
cerne which was renorted of Charillus, King of Sparta : 
* He cannot be good, since he is not bad to the wicked.^ 
Or thus; for rlutarke presents it two wayes, as he 
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doth a tliousand other thin^ diversly and contrary ; 
‘ He must needs be good, since he is so to the wicked.’ 
Even as in lawfull actions it grieves me to take any 
paines about them, when it is with surli as are there- 
with displeased ; So, to say truth in unlawfull, I make 
no great conscience to employ my selfe or take paines 
about them, being with such as consent unto them. 
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OF EXPERIENCE 

There is no desire more naturall then that of know- 
ledge. We attempt all meanes that may bring us unto 
it Mlien reason fatles uS; we employ experience. 

Ptr vario$ usus artem exptrUntia 
Exemplo monstranU tiam.i 

By divers proofes experience art hath bred, 

\Vbilst one by one the way examples led. 

U^ich is a meane by much more weake and vile. 
But truth is of so great consequence that wee ought 
not disdaiue any induction that may bring us unto it. 
Reason hath so many shapes that wee know not whicli 
to take hold of* Experience hath as many. The con- 
sequence we seeke to draw from the conference of 
events is unsure, because they are ever dissemblable. 
No quality is so universal! in this surface of things as 
variety and diversity. The Greekes, tlie Latines, and 
wee, use for the most expresse examples of similitudo 
that of egs. Some have nevertbelesse beene found, 
especially one in Delphos, that knew markes of differ* 
ence betweene egges, and never tooke one for another ; 
And having divers bennes, could rightly judgeVhich* 
had laid the egge. Dissimilitude doth of it sclfe in- 
sinuate into our workes, no arte can come nee re unto 
similitude. Neither Perozet nor any other carde- 
maker can so industriously smoothe or whiten the 
backeside of bis cardes, but some cunning gamester 
will distinguish them ouely W seeing some other player 
handle or shuffle them. Resemblance cloth not so 
much make one as difference maketh another. Nature 

^ Maril. 1. i. AH, Gl. 
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hatb bound berselfe to make nothing that may not be 
dissemblable. Yet doth not the opinion of that man 
greatly please mee, that supposed by the multitude of 
lawes to curbe the authority of judges in cutting out 
their morsels. He perceived not that there is as much 
liberty and extension in the interpretation of lawes as 
in their fashion. And those but mocke themselves 
who thinke to diminish our debates and stay them by 
calling us to the expresse word of sacred Bible. Be- 
cause our spirit hndes not the field lesse spacious to 
controule and checke the sense of others then to 
represent his own, and as if there were as litle courage 
and sharpnesse to glose as to invent. U’ee see how 
fane bee was deceived. For we have in France more 
lawes then all the world besides ; yea, more then 
were needefull to governe all the worlds imagined by 
Epicurus : Ut olim Jlagitiis, sic nunc kgibus luboramus : 
* As in times past we were sicke of offences, so now arc 
we of lawes.’ As we have given our judges so large a 
scope to moote, to opinionate, to suppose, and decide, 
that tliere was never so powerfull and so licentious 
a liberty. What have our lawmakers gained with 
chusing a hundred thousand kinds of particular cases, 
and adde as many lawes unto thcm.^ That number 
hath no proportion with the infinite diversity of humane 
accidents. Hie multiplying of our inventions shall 
never come to the variation of examples. Adde a 
hundred times as many unto them, yet shall it not 
follow that of events to come there be any one found 
that in all this infinite number of selected and eii- 
registred events shall mcete with one to which he may 
so exactly joyne and match it, but some circumstance 
and diversity will remaine that may require a diverse 
consideration of jndgoinenL Ihere is but little relation 
lictweeiie our actions that are in perpetuall mutation 
and the fixed and unmoveable lawes. The most to be 
desired are the rarest, the simplest, and most general . 
And yet I believe it were better to have none at all 
then so infinite a number as we have. _ Nature gives 
them ever more happy then those we give our selves. 
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Witnesse the image of the golden age that Poets faiiie, 
and the state wherein we see divers nations to live, 
which have no other. Some tliere are wlio to decide 
any controversie that may rise amongst them, will 
chuse for judge the first man that by chance shall 
travell alongest their niouiitaines : Others, that ujum 
a market day will name some one amongst themselves, 
who in the place without more wTangling shall deter- 
mine all their questions, ^^^lat danger would ensue 
if the wisest should so decide ours according to occur- 
rences and at the first sight, without being tied to 
examples and coiisequences ? Let every foote have his 
owne shooe. Ferdinando, King of S])ainc, sending 
certaine Colonies into the Indies, provided wisely that 
no lawyers or studente of the lawes should be carried 
thither, for feare lest controversies, sutes, or processes 
should people that new found world. As a Science that 
of her owne nature engendreth altercation and division, 
jud^ng with Plato that ^ Lawyers and Phisitions are 
an ill provision for any countrey.^ Wherefore is it 
that our common language, so easie to be understood 
in all other matters, becommeth so obscure, so harsh, 
and so hard to bee understood in law-cascs, bils, con* 
tracts, indentures, citations, wils, and t^Uments? 
And that hee who so plainely expresseth himselfe, what 
ever he spake or writ of any other subject, in law 
matters findes no manner or way to declare himselfe or 
his meaning that admits not some doubt or contradic- 
tion ; Unlesse it be that the Princes of this art, apply- 
ing themselves with a {»rUcular attention to invent 
aud ebuse strange, choise, and solemne words, and 
frame artificial! cunuiug clauses, have so plodded and 
poized every syllable, canvased and sifted so exquisitely 
every seame and quiddity, that they are, now so eu« 
tangled and so confounded in the infinity of figures and 
80 severall’Small partitions, that they can no more 
come within the Compaq of any order, or prescription, 
or certaine understanding. Confumm til ffuitlquid usque 
in pulverem sectumest: * >VTiatsoever is sliced into very 
powder is confused/ 

nu o a 
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Whosoever hath scene children labouring to reduce 
a masse of quicke-silver to a certaine number, the more 
they presse and work the same and strive to force it to 
their will, so much more they provoke the liberty of 
that generous inetall, which scorneth their arte, and 
scatteriiigly disperseth it selfe beyond all imagination. 
Even so of lawyers, who in subdividing their suttleties 
or quiddities, teach men to multiply doubts, and by 
extending and diversifying difficulties, they lengthen 
and amplifie, they scatter and disperse them. In 
sowing and retailing of questions they make tiie World 
to fructitie atid abound in uncertainty, in quarrels, in 
sutes, and in controversies. As the ground the more 
it is crumbled, broken, and deeply removed or grupped 
up, becommeth so much more fertile. Difficultulem 
fucit doclrinu; ‘Learning breeds difficulty.’ We 
found many doubts in L'lpiaii, we findc more in Bartoliis 
and Haldus. The trace of tliis innumerable diversity 
of opinions should never have been used to adoriic pos- 
terity and have it put in lier head, but ratlicr have 
beene utterly razed out. I know not what to .«ay to it ; 
but tliis is scene by experience, tiiat so many interpre* 
titioiis dissipate and confound all trutli. Aristotle 
bath written to bee understood : Inch, if ho could 
not, much le^se shall another not so learned as he was ; 
and a third, than he who trcatcth liis owne imagination. 
Wc open the matter, and spill it in distempering it. 
Of one subject we make a thousand : And in multiply- 
ing and subdividing wo fal againo into tlie infinity of 
Epicurus his Atonies. It was never seciic that two 
men judged alike of one same thing : And it is im- 
possible to see two opinions exactly scmblable, not 
onely in divers men, but in any one same man at 
severall hoiires. I commonly find something to doiibt- 
of, wliere the commentary happily never deigned to 
touch, as deeming it so plaine. I stumble sometimes 
as much in an even smooth path, as some horses that 1 
know who oftner trip in a faire plaine way than in a 
rough and stony. Who would not say that glosses 
increase doubts and ignorance, since no bookc is to bo 
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seene, whether divine or profane, commonly read of all 
men, whose interpretation dimnies or tainishetli not 
the difficulty? The hundred commentary send^^ him 
to his succeeder more thorny and more crabbed than 
the first found him. When agreed we amongst our 
selves to say, this booke is perfect ; there's now 
nothing to be said against it? This is best seene in 
our French-pedling Liaw. Authority of Law is given 
to infinite Doctors, to infinite arrests, and to as many 
interpretations. Finde we for all that any end of neeil 
of interpreters ? Is there any advancement or progresse 
towards tranquillity seene therein ? Have we now Ie<se 
need of Advocates and Judges than when tliis huge 
masse of Law was yet in lur first infancy ? Cleano con* 
trary : we obscure and bury understanding. Wq dis- 
cover it no more but at the mercy of so many Courts, 
Barres, or IMca-benchcs. Men misacknowledge the 
naturall infirmity of their minde. She doth hut (juost 
and firret, and uncessantly goeth turning, winding, 
building, and entangling lier selfe iti liir ownc wmrke, 
as doe our silke*wormes, and therein stifleth hir selfe. 
Mus in pice: ^A mouse in pitch.' He snpposctli to 
note a farre^off 1 wot not w'hnt apparance of cleerenesse 
and imaginary truth ; but whilst he runneth unto it, 
so many lets and difficulties crosse his way, so many 
impeachments and new questings start up, that tlioy 
stray loose and besot him. Not much othenviso than 
Jt fortuned to Aesops Dogs, who farre*ofF discovering 
some shew of a dead body to flote upon the Sea, and 
being unable to approach the same, undertooke to 
dnnke up all the AVater, that so they miglit drie up 
the pa^ge, and were all stifeled. To which answereth 
that \vhich Crates said of Hen'^clitus his compositions, 
that they needed a Reader who should bee a cunning 
swimmer, lest the depth and weight of his learning 
should drowne and swallow him up. It is nothing but 
^ weakenesse that makes us contend with 

that which others or we our selves have found in this 
pursuite of knowledge. A more sufficient man will not 
be pleased therewith. There is a place for a follower, 
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yea and for our selves, and More wayes to the Wood 
than one. 'I’here is no end in our inquisitions. Our 
end is in the otlier World. It is a signe his wits grow 
sliort when he is pleased, or a signe of wearinesse. 
No generous spirit stayes and relies upon himselfe : he 
ever pretendeth and goeth beyond his strength. He 
hath some vagaries beyond his effects. If bee advance 
not liimselfe, presse, settle, sliocke, turne, winde and 
front himselfe, he is but halfe alive ; His pursuits are 
tcrinelesse and formelesse. His nourishmetit is admira- 
tion, questing, and ambiguity : Which Anollo declared 
sufficiently, alwayes speaking ambiguously, obscurely, 
and obliquely utito us— not feeding, but busying and 
animusing us. It is an irregular, uncertaine motion, 
perpetiiall, patternelesse, and without end. His inven- 
tions entiame, follow, and enter-produce one another. 

en toi ruigfeau 

Sttns^fin Vun€ €<i«, apn^ I'autre roulant^ 

£l tout de ranff, d'nu fUnid condnictf 
L'nrie suit VaHtre, et Vune rauire/uit. 

Par celU-ld tsi pou.oce, 

Kt cftie-cyy par Vautrt dcvaucde: 

I'eau va dans ei (ousjonrs at ce 
Marne ruhseau et tousjours eau diverse. 

As in a running river wc behold 

How one wave after th* other still is rold, 

And all alon^r as it doth eodlcsse rise, 

Th’ one IL’ other followes, th’ one from th’ other 
fives, 

By this Wave that is driv’n ? and this agame 
By til’ other is set forr^ ard all ainaiuc : 

Water in W'ater still, ouc river still, 

Yet divers Waters still that river fill* 

'I'here’s more adoe to enterpret interpretations than 
to interpret tilings, and more oookes upon hookes then 
upon any other subject. We do but enter-glose our 
selves. All swarmeth with commentaries ; of Autliors 
there is great penury. Is not the chiefest and most 
famous knowledge of our ages to know how to under- 
stand the wise > Is it not the common and last scope 
of our study ? Our opinions are grafted one upon an 
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other. The first serveth as a stocke to the second, 
the second to the third. Tlius we ascend from steppe 
to steppe. Whence it followeth tliat the liighest- 
mounted hath often more honour than merit. For hee 
is got-up but one inch above the shoulders of the last 
save one. How often, and perad venture foolishly, have 
I enlarged my Bookc to spcake of himselfe ? Foolishly, 
if it were but for this reason : That I should have 
remembred that what I speakc of others they doe the 
like of me. That those so frequent glances on their 
workes witnes their hart shiveretU with the love they 
beare them, and that the disdattifull cliurlUhnesse 
wherewith they beate them are hut mignardi7.es and 
affectations of a motherly favour. Following Aristotle, 
in whom, both esteeming and dis-esteeming hitnscife 
arise often of an equall aire of arrogaiicy. For mine 
excuse, That in this I ought to have more liberty than 
others, forsomuch as of purpose I write both of niy selfe 
and of my writings as of my other actions, that my 
theame doth turne into it selfe ; I wot not whether 
every man will take it. I have scene in Germany that 
Luther hath left as many divisions and altercations 
concerning the doubt of his opinions, yea, and more, 
than himselfe moveth about the Holy Scriptures. Our 
contestation is verbal!. 1 demaund what Nature, 
voluptuousnesse, circle, and substitution is? Tlie ques- 
tion is of words, and with words it is answered. A 
stone is a body : but he that should insist and urge : 
And what is a body? — A substance. And what is a 
substance? and so goe-on, should at last bring the 
r^pondent to his Calepine or wits end. One word is 
changed for another word, and often more unknowne. 
I know better what Homo is then I know what Animal 
js, either mortall or reasonable. To answers one doubt 
ttey rive me three: It is Hidraes head. Socrates 
demanded of Memnon what vertue was, ^ There is/ 
answered Memnon, ^ the vertue of a Man , of a Woman, 
^[/Magistrate, of a private Man, of a Childe, of an 
V. Man, What vertue meane you?^ ^ Yea, marry, 
this is very well/ quoth Socrates ; * we were in search 
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of one vertue, and tliou bring:est me a whole swarme.’ 
\V'e propose one question^ and we have a whole huddle 
of tliem made unto us a^ine. As no event or forme 
doth wholly resemble another, so doth it not altogether 
(lirt'er one from another. ()h, ingenious mixture of 
Nature! If our faces were not like, we could not 
(liscerne a man from a beast ; If tliey were not unlike, 
we could not distinguish one man from another man. 
.\11 things liold by some similitude ; Every example 
limpeth. And the relation which is drawne from 
experience is ever defective and imperfect. Compari- 
sons are, neverthelesse, joyned together by some end. 
So serve the Lawes, and so are they sorted and fitted 
to all our sutes or affaires by some wiredrawen, forced, 
and collateral interpretation. Since the morall Lawes, 
which res[)cct the particular duty of every man in him- 
selfe, are so hard to be taught and ob-served as we see 
they are : It is no wonder if those which governe so 
many particulars, are more Iiard. Consider the forme 
of tliis Law by which we are ruled : It is a lively testi- 
mony of luimaiie imbecility, so much contradiction ami 
so many errours are tlicrin contained. 'I'hat which we 
thinke favour or rigour in Law {wherein is so much of 
either, that I wot not well whether we sliall so often 
find indiffercncy in them), or crazed-infected parts and 
unjust members of the very body and essence of I.aw. 
Certainc poore country-men came even now to tell me 
in a great liaste, that but now in a forrest of mine they 
liave left a man wounded to death, with a hundred 
liiirts about him, yet breathing, and who for God s 
sake hath begged a little water and some heipe to raise 
liimselfc at tlieir bands ; But that they durst not come 
iieere him, and ran all away, for feare some officers 
l)elonging to the Uiw should meete and catch them, 
and as they doe with such as they find neere unto a 
murthered body, so they should bee compelled to give 
an account of this mischance, to their utter undooing, 
having neither friends nor mony to defend their inmv 
coney. 'Vhat should I have said unto them ? It is 
most certaine that this Office of humanity bad brought 
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them to much trouble. How many innocent and guilt- 
lesse men have we seene punished ? I say without the 
Judge’s fault.^ and how many more that were never 
discovered? This hath hapned in my time. Certaine 
men are condemned to death for a murther committed ; 
the sentence, if not pronounced, at least concluded and 
determined. 'Hiis done, the Judges are advertised by 
the Officers of a subalternall Court, not farre-off, that 
they have certaine prisoners in hold that have directly 
confessed the foresaid murther, and thereof bring most 
evident markes and tokens. 'Die question and con- 
sultation is now iu the former Court, wliether for all 
this they might interrupt or should deferre tlic execu- 
tion of the senteuce pronounced against the first Tlicy 
consider the novelty of the example and consequence 
thereof, and how to reconcile the judgement They 
conclude that the condemnation hath passed according 
unto Law, and therefore the Judges are not subject to 
repentance. To be short, these miserable Wretches 
are consecrated to the prescriptions of the Law. Philip, 
or some other, provided for such an inconvenience in 
this manner: he had by an irrevocable sentence con- 
demned one to pay another a round summe of money 
for a line. A while after, the truth being discovered, 
it was found he had wrongfully condemned him. On 
one side was the right of the cause, on the other the 
right of judiciary formes. He is in some sort to satistie 
both parties, suffering the sentence to stand in full 
power, and with his owne Mrso recompenced the inte- 
rest of the condemned. But hee was to deale with 
a reparable accident; my poore slaves were hanged 
irreparably. How many condemnations have I seen© 
more crirainall than the crime it selfe ? All this put mo 
in minde of those ancient opinions : That Hee who will 
doe right in gjosse must needs doe wrong by retaile ; 
and injustly in small things, that will come to doe 
justice in great matters. That humane justice is framed 
according to the modell of physicke, according to which, 
whatsoever is profitable is also just and honest; And 
of that the Stoickea hold that Nature her selfe, in most 
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of her workes, proceedeth against justice ; And of that 
which the Cyreniaques hold, that there is nothing just 
of it selfe : That customes and lawes frame justice. 
And the Theodorians, who in a wise man allow as just 
all manner of theft, sacriledge, and paillardise, so he 
thinke it profitable for him. There is no remedy : I 
am in that case as Alcibiades was, and if I can other- 
wise chuse, will never put my §elfe unto a man that 
shall determine of my head, or consent that my honour 
or life shall depend on the industry or care of mine 
attnrney more tlien mine innocency. I could willingly 
adventure my selfe and stand to that Law that should 
as well recompence me for a good deed as punish me 
for a mis-deede, and where I might have a just cause to 
liope, as reason to feare. Indemnitie is no sufficient 
coyne for him who doth better than not to trespasse. 
Our Law presents us but one of her hands, and tliat is 
her left hand. Whosoever goes to Law, doth in the 
end but lose by it. In China, the policy, arts and 
government of which kingdome, having neither know- 
ledge or commerce with ours, exceed our examples in 
divers parts of excellency, and whose Histories teach 
me how much more ample and divers the World is 
than eyther we or our forefathers could ever enter 
into. The Officers appointed by the Prince to visite 
the state of his Provinces, as they punish such as abuse 
their charge, so with great liberality they reward such 
as have uprightly and honestly behaved themselves in 
them, or have done any thing more then ordinary, and 
besides the necessity of their duty ; There all present 
themselves, not onciy to warrant themselves, but also 
to get something. Not simply to be paid, but liberally 
to be rewarded. No judge hath yet, God be thanked, 
spoken to me as a judge in any cause whatsoever, either 
mine or another mans, criminal or civill. No prison 
did ever receive me, no not so much as for recrwtion 
to walke in. 'ITie very imagination of one maketh the 
sight of their outside seeme irkesome and loathsome 
to mee. 1 am so besotted unto liberty that should any 
man forbid me the accesse unto any one corner of the 
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Indiaes I should in some sort live much discontented. 
And so long as 1 shall finde land or open aire else- 
where, I shall never lurke in any place where I must 
hide my selfe. Oh God, how hardly could I endure 
the miserable condition of so many men, confined and 
immured in some corners of this kiugdome, barred 
from entring the chiefest Cities, from accesse into 
Courts, from conversing with men, and interdicted the 
use of common wayes, onely because they have offended 
our lawes. If those under which 1 live should but 
threaten my fingers end, I would presently goe finde 
out some others, wheresoever it were. All my small 
wisedome, in these civill and tumultuous warres wherein 
we now live, doth wholly employ it selfe, that they may 
not interrupt my liberty to goe and come where ever I 
list Lawes are now maintained in credit, not because 
they are essentially just, but because they are lawes. 
It is the mysticall foundation of their authority— they 
have none other— which availes them much : 'I hey are 
often made by fooles; more often by men who, in 
hatred of equality, have want of equity ; But ever by 
men who are vaine and irresolute Authours. There 
is nothing so grossely and largely offending, nor so 
ordinarily wronging as the Lawes. Whosoever obeyeth 
them because they are just, obeyes them not justly the 
way as be ought Our French lawes doe in some sort, 
by their irregularity and deformity, lend a helping 
hand unto the disorder and corruption that is seene in 
their dispensation and execution. Their behest is so 
confused, and their command so inconstant, that it in 
some sort excuseth both the disobedience and the vice 
of the interpretation, of the administration, and of 
the observation. Whatsoever then the fruit is we may 
have of Experience, the same which we draw from 
forraine examples will hardly stead our institution 
much ; if we reape so small profit from that wee have 
of our selves, which is most femiliar unto us, and traely 
sufficient to instruct os of what we want. I study my 
selfe more than any other subject It is my super- 
naturall Metaphisike, it is my natorall Philosophy. 
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Qua Deus hane mundi temperet arte domum, 

Q’la venit exoriens, qua de/icii, unde coaclit 
Curnibiu in plenum menstrua litna redit ; 

Unde salo superant venti, quid Jiamine capld 
Enrus, et in na6«5 unde perennis aequa, 

Si< Ventura dies mundi quae subruat arces.^ 

This Worlds great house by what arte God doth guide ; 
From whence the moDetbly Mooue doth rising ride, 

How waue, how with clos’d homes returne to pride, 

{low winds on seas beare sway, what th' Easterae winde 
Would have, how still in clouds we water finde ; 

If this worlds Towers to rase a day be signde, 

Quaeriie, quos affitat mundi labor: 

All this doe you enquire 

Whom this worlds travailcs tyre. 

In tills universality I suffer my selfe ignorantly and 
negligently to be managed by the generall law of th© 
worhl. I shall sufficiently know it when I shall feel© 
it. Aly learning cannot niak© her change her course ; 
^he will not diversifie her selfe for me ; it were folly 
to hope it: And greater folly for a man to trouble 
himselfe about it; since it is necessarily semblable, pub- 
licke, and common. The governours capacity and good- 
nesse should throughly discharge us of tne governments 
care. Philosophical! inquisitions and contemplations 
serve hut as a nourishment unto our curiosity. ^Yith 
great reason doe philosophers addresse us unto natures 
rules ; but they have nought to doe with so sublime a 
knowledge ; I’hey falsifie them, and present her to us 
with a painted face, too-high in colour and overmuch 
sophisticated ; whence arise so many different pourtraiU 
of so uniforme a subject. As she hath given us feet© to 
goe withal], so hath she endowed us with wisedome to 
direct our life. A wisedome not so ingenious, sturdy, 
and pompous as that of their invention, but yet easie, 
quiet and salutairie. And that in him who hath the 
hap to know how to employ it orderly and sincerely, 
effecteth very well what the other saith, that is to say, 

* pRorERT. 1. sii. Eleg, iv. 211. 
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naturally. For a man to commit himselfe most simply 
unto nature is to doe it most wisely. Oh how soft, how 
ffentle, and how sound a pillow is i^iorance and incuri- 
osity to rest a well composed head upon. I had ratlier 
understand my selfe well in my selfe Cicero. 

Out of the experience I have of my selfe I finde suffi- 
cient ground to make my selfe wise were I but a good 
proficient scholler. Whosoever shall commit to memory 
the excesse or inconvenience of his rage or anger past, 
and how farre that fit transported him, may see the 
deformity of that passion better then in Aristotle, and 
conceive a more just hatred against it W hosocvcr 
calleth to minde the dangers he hath escaped, those 
which have threatned him, and the light occasions that 
have remooved him from one to another state, doth 
thereby the better prepare himselfe to future alterations 
and knowledge of his condition. Caesar^s life hath no 
mote examples for us then our owne ; Both imperiall 
and popular, it is ever a life that all humane accidenU 
regard. Let us but give eare unto it, we recorde all 
that to us that wo principally staj^d in neede of. He 
that shall call to minde how often and how severall 
times he hath beene deceived and mis^accompted his 
owne judgement, is he not a simple gull if he doe not 
for ever afterward distrust the same ? ^\^lcn others 
reason I iinde my selfe convicted of a false opinion, 1 
learne not so much what new thing hee hath told me ; 
and this particular ignorance, which were but a small 
purchase, as in generall I learne mine owne imbecility 
and weakenesse, and the treason of my understanding, 
whence I draw the reformation of all the masse. 1 he 
like 1 doe in all my other errours, by which rule I 
apprehend and feele great profit for and unto my life. 
I regarde not the species or individuum as a stone 
whereou I have stumbled ; I learne every where to 
feare my going, and endevour to order the same. To 
learne that another hath eyther spoken a foolish jest 
or committed a sottish act is a thing of nothing. A 
man must learne that he is but a foole : A much more 
ample and important instruction. The false steps my 
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memory hath so often put upon me' at wliat tim^ she 
stood most upon her selfe, have not idlely beene lost : 
she may sweare and warrant me lon^ enough, I shake 
mine eares at her: the first opposition made in wit- 
nesse of her makes me suspect. And I durst not trust 
her in a matter of consequence, nor warrant her 
touching others affaires. And were it not that what I 
doe for want of memory, others more often doe the 
same for lacke of faith, I would even in a matter of 
fact rather take the truth from anothers moutli then 
from mine own. Would every man pry into the effects 
and circumstances of the passions that sway him as 
I liave done of that wliereuiito 1 was allotted, he should 
see them comming, and would somewhat hinder their 
course and abate their impetuosity ; They doe not 
alwayes surprise and take hold of us at the first brunt ; 
there are certaine forethreatnings and degrees as fore- 
runners. 

Fluclitf un‘ primo cocpit cum albescrre ponto, 

/'aulatim $est toUU mare, et alliiis unaas 
Friffit, inde imo consurpit ad aelhera /undo. 

As when at sea, floods first in whiteuesBC rise, 

Sea sur^etli softly, and then bi('hcr plies 
Id waves, then from the ground mounts up to skies. 

Judgement holds in me a presidcntiall seate, at least 
he carefully endevours to hold it ; He suffers my 
appetits to keep their course, both hatred and love, 
yea and that 1 beare unto my selfe, without feeling 
alteration or corruption. If he can not reforme other 
parts according to himselfc, at least he will not be 
deformed by them ; he keepes his court apart, 'fhat 
warning-lesson given to all men, to know themselves, 
must necessarily be of important effect, since that God 
of wisedome, knowledge, and light, caused the same to 
be fixed on the frontispiece of his temple, as containing 
whatsoever he was to counsell us. Plato saith also 
that wisedome is nothing but the execution of that 
ordinance ; And Socrates doth distinctly verifie the 
same in Zenophon. Difficulties and obscurity are not 
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perceived in every science, but by sucli as have entrance 
into them : For some de^ee of iiitelligence is required 
to be able to marke that one is iguoraiit, and wee must 
kaocke at a gate to know whether it bee shutte. 
IVlience eiisueth this Platonicall subtilty, that neytlier 
those wliich know have no further to enquire, foi-so- 
much as they know already ; nor they that know not, 
because to enquire it is necessary they know what they 
enquire after. Even so in this for a man to know 
liimselfe, that every man is seene so resolute and 
satisfied, and thinks Iiiniselfe sufficiently instructed or 
skilfull, doth plainely signifte that no man understands 
any thing, as Socrates teacheth Euthydemus. My 
selfe, wlio professe uotliingelse, tindc therein so bottom- 
lesse a depth and infinite variety, that my apprentisage 
hath no other fruit than to make me ]>erceive how 
much more there remaincth for me to learne. To mine 
owne weakiiesse so often acknowledged I owe this 
inclination which I bcare unto modesty, to the obedi- 
ence of beliefes prescribed unto me, to a constant 
coldnesse and moacration of opinions, and hatred of 
this importunate and quarrcllous arrogaucy, wholly 
belceving and trusting it selfe, a capitall enemy to 
discipline and verity. Doe but heare tbem sway and 
talke. The first fopperies they propose are in tlie stile 
that Religions and Lawes are coinposeth in. Nihil eat 
turpitis (juam cognidoni et praecrptioniy assertionem 
Qpprol>uiionem(iue praecurrere : ^ * Nothing is more 
absurd than that avouching aud allowance should runne 
before knowledge and praecept/ Aristarchus saidc 
that in ancient times there were scarse seven wise 
men found in the world, and in his time hardly seven 
ignorant. Have not we more reason to say it in our 
dayes than be had ? Affirmation and solfe^couceit are 
manifest sigues of foolishnesse. Some one, who a 
hundred times a day hath had the cauvase and beene 
made a starke coxcombe, shall notwithstanding be 
seeue to stand upon his Ergoes, and as presumptuously- 
resolute as before. You would say he nath since some 

^ Cxc. Acad* Quae* 1 . i« f • 
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new minde and vigor of understanding infused into 
liim. And that it betides him as to that ancient childe 
of the Earth, who by his falling to the ground and 
touching his Mother still gathered new strength and 
fresh courage. 

— — eui cum teti^ere parenlemf 
Jam de/ec(a renovaio robore membra J 

Who?e failing liinmes with strength renew'd regrow, 
When they oucc touch his mother Earth below. 

Doth not this indocile, blocke-headed asse thinke to 
reassiime a new spirit by undertaking a new disputa- 
tion ? It is by my experience I accuse humane ignor- 
ance, which (in mine opinion) is the surest part of the 
\rorIds schoole. Those that will not conclude it in 
themselves by so vaine an example as mine or tljeirs, 
let them acknowletlge it by Socrates, the Maister of 
Maisters. For the IMiilosopher Antistheiies was wont 
to say to liifi Disci ides, ‘ Come on, my Maisters, lot 
you and me goe to hcare Socrates ; There shall 1 be a 
fellow Disciple with yon.^ And upliolding this Doctrine 
of the Stoickes Sect, that only vertuo sufficed to make 
a life absolutely-happy, and having no need of any 
tiling but of Socrates his force and resolution, he added 
moreover : 1'his long attention 1 employ in considering 
my selfe enaldeth me also to judge indifferently of 
others; And tlicre are few tilings whereof I spoakc 
more liappily and excusably. It often fortuneth me to 
see and distinguish more exactly the conditions of my 
friends than themselves do. 1 have astoniud some by 
the pertinency of mine owne description, and have 
warned him of himselfe. Ilecause I nave from mine 
infancy enured my selfe to view mine owne life in 
others lives; I have thereby acquired a studious com- 
})lexion therein. And when I thinke on it, I suffer 
few tilings to escape about me that may in any sort 
fit tlie same, whether countenances, humour, or dis- 
courses. I studiously consider all 1 am to eschew and 

‘ Antaecs* 
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all I ought to follotr. So by my friends productions I 
discover their iuward inclinations. Not to marsliall or 
range this inhnit variety of so divers and so distracted 
actions to certaiiie Genders or Chapters, and distinctly 
to distribute my parcels and divisions into formes and 
knowne regions. 

Sed neque quam muhae ipec'uSf tt nomi»a quat 

E$t numeruj.^ 

But not how many kinds, nor what their names : 

There is a number of them (and their frames). 

The wiser sort speake and declare their fantasies 
more specially and distinctly : But 1 who have no 
further insight then I get from common use, without 
rule or metliode generally present mine owiie but 
gropingly. As in this, I pronounce niy sentence by 
articles, loose and disjoynted ; it is a tlung cannot be 
spoken at once and at full. Relation and conformity 
are not easily found in such base and common minds 
as ours. Wisedome is a solide and compleate frame, 
every severall piece whereof keepeth his due place and 
bcaroth his murke. Sold tapi^lxa in se Mu conver^u 
tst: ‘Onely wisedome is wholy turned into it selfe.’ 
I leave it to Artists, and 1 wot not whether in a m.itter 
so confused, so severall and so casuall, they shall come 
to an end, to range into sides this infinit diversity of 
vi^ges ; and settle our inconstancy and place it in 
order. I doe not onely find it difficult to combine our 
actions one unto another ; but take every one apart. 
It is hard by any principall quality to desseigne the 
same properly, so double, so ambiguous and party- 
coloured, are they to divers lusters. Which in Perseus 
the Macedonian King was noted for a rare matter, that 
his spirit festning it selfe to no kinde of condition • 
went wandnng through every kiiide of life, and repre- 
senting so new-fongled and gadding maners, that he 
was nether knowne of himselfe nor of others what 
kmde of man he was, me thinkes may well-nigh agree 

‘ ViRO, Georg. 1. i. 103. 
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and sute with all the world. Aud above all, I have 
seene some other of his coate or humour, to whom (as 
1 suppose) this couclusion might also more properly be 
applied. X^o state of mediocrity being over trans- 
ported from one extreame to another, by iudivinable 
occasions, no maner of course without crosse and 
strange contrarieties ; no faculty simple, so that the 
likeliest a man may one day conclude of him, shall be 
that he affected and laboured to make himselfe knoivne 
by being not to bee knowne. A man had neede of 
long-tough eares to heare himselfe freely judged. And 
because there be few that can endure to heare it with- 
out tingling, those which adventure to undertake it 
with us, shew a singular effect of true friendship. For 
that is a truely perfect love wliich, to profit and doe 
good, fearetli not to hurt or offend. I deeme it absurd 
to censure him in wiiom bad qualities exceede good 
conditions. Plato requireth three parts in him that 
will examine anothers mitide : Learning, goodwill, aud 
l)oldnesse. I was once demanded what 1 would have 
thought my selfe fit-for, had any becnc disposed to 
make use of me, when my yoares would liave fitted 
service : 

Dmn melior tlrc$ sanguis atmxdii ntc dum 

Tonpovibus g<mxnis cansbat sparsa sensctus,^ 

While bettor blood jrave ptreii^^h, nor envious old y eft res 

Ore lftid with wrinckled temples grew to boary huires. 

I answered, for nothing. And I willingly excuse my 
sclfc that I can doe uotliiiig wliich may enthrall me to 
otliers. But liad my fortune made me a servant, 1 
would have told my maister ail truths ; and, had he so 
willd it, coiitroled his mauers : Not in grossc, by 
bcholaslicall lessons, which I cannot doe : besides, 1 
.sec no true reformation to ensue in such as know them ; 
but faire and softly, and with every opportunity ob- 
serving them, and simply and naturally judging them 
distinctly by the eye. Making him directly to perceive 

* ViRO. Aen, 1 v. 415. 
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how and in what degree he is in the common opinion ; 
opposing my selfe arainst his flatterers and sycophants. 
There is none of us but would be worse then Kings if, 
as they are, we were continually corrupted with that 
rascally kinde of people. But what? if Alexander, 
that mighty King and great Philosopher, could not 
beware of them? I should have had sufficient fldelity, 
judgement and liberty for that. It would be a name- 
lesse office, otherwise it should lose both effect and 
grace ; And is a part which cannot indifferently belong 
to all. For truth it selfe hath not the priviledge to be 
employed at all times and in every kinde ; Be her use 
never so noble, it hath his circumscriptions and limits. 
It often commeth to pu^e, the world standing as it 
doth, that truth is wnispered into Princes cares, not 
onely without fruit, buthurtfully and therewithal! un- 
justly. And no man shall make me beleeve but that an 
hallowed admonition may bee viciously applied and 
abusively employed ; and that the interest of the sub- 
stance should not sometimes yeeld to the interest of 
t^he forme. For such a purpose and mystery I would 

have an unrepiuing man and one contented with his 
owne fortune, 

QuoJ t/r, use mIU, niAilgue malil ; * 

Willipg to be as bim you see, 

Or rather nothing else to be : 

and borne of mwiie degree ; Forsomuch as on the one 
side hee should not have cause to feare, lively and 
neerely to touch his maisters hc.art, thereby not to lose 
the cause of his preferment ; And on the other side, 
being of a low condition, he should have more easie 
Mmmunication with all sorts of people. AVhich I 

o“e {nan alone; for, to empart the 
pnv ledge of such liberty and familiarity unto many 
wodd beget an hurtfull irreverence. Y and of that 

Si A trusty and assured 

silence. A King is not to bee credited when for bis 


XU. 


' UaBTs la Xa Epig, Xlviia 12. 
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glory he boasteth of his constancy in attending his 
enemies encounter, if for his good amendment and 
profit hee cannot endure the liberty of his friends 
Mords, wliich have no other working power then to 
pineli his learning ; the rest of their effect remaining 
in his owne hands. Now, there is not any condition 
of men that hath more neede of true, siiicerely-free 
and open hearted advertisements then Princes. Tliey 
undergoe a publike life, and must applaude the opinion 
of so many spectators, that if they be once enured to 
have that concealed from them which divertcth them 
from their course, they at unawares and insensibly hnde 
themselves deepely engaged in the hatred and detesta- 
tion of their subjects, many times for occasions, which 
had they beene forewarned, and in time gently re- 
formed, they might no doubt have eschewed to no 
interest or prejudice of their private delights. FavoriU 
doe commonly re.spect themselves more then their 
masters. And surely it toucheth their free-bold, forso- 
much as in good truth the greatest part of true friend- 
shipS'Officcs are towards their soveraigne in a crabbed 
ana dangerous Essay. So that there is not oncly re- 
(juired much affection and liberty, but also an undanted 
courage. 'I’o conclude, all this galiemafry which I 
huddle-up here is but a register of my lives-Es.sayes, 
which in regard of the internall health are sufficiently 
exemplary to take tlie instruction against the liaire. 
Hut concerning bodily health, no man is able to bring 
more profitable experience then my selfe, who present 
the same pure, sincere, and in no sort corrupted or 
altred, either by art or selfe-will’d opinion. Ex- 
perience in her owne precinct may justly be compared 
to Physicke, unto which reason giveth place. Tiberius 
was wont to say that whosoever had lived twenty yeares 
should be able to answer himselfe of all such things as 
were either wholesome or hurtfull for him, and know 
how to live and order his body without Phisicke. 
Which he peradventure had learned of Socrates, who 
industriously advising his disciples (as a study of chiefe 
consequence) to study their health, told them, moreover, 
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that it was very hard if a man of understamling; heed* 
fully observing his exercises, his eating and drinking, 
should not better than any Phisition discerne and 
distinguish such things as were either good or bad or 
indifferent for him. Yet doth Pbysicke make open 
profession ahvayes to have experience for tlie touch* 
stone of her operation. And Plato had reason to say 
that to be a good Physitiaii it were requisite that he 
who should undertake that profession had past through 
all such diseases as hee will adventure to cure, and 
knowne or felt all the accidents and circumstances he 
is to judge of. It is reason themselves should first 
have the pox if they will know how to cure them in 
others. 1 should surely trust such a one better then 
any else. Others but guide us, as one who, sitting in 
his chaire, paints seas, rockes, shelves and havens upon 
a board, and makes the modell of a tall ship to saile in 
all safety ; But put him to it in earnest, he knowos not 
what to doe nor where to begin. They make even 
such a description of our infirmities as dotli a towne- 
crier, whocrieth a lost horse, or dog, and doscribeth his 
haire, his stature, his eares, with other markes and 
tokens ; but bring either unto him, he knowes him not, 
Oh God, that physicke would one day affoord me some 
good and percepUble helpe, how earnestly would I 
ezclaime : 

Thndtfm tfficad do mentu tcUntiat^ 

I yeeld, I yeeld at leogib, 

To knowl^ga of chiefs streogth. 

The Arts that promise to keepe our body and minde 
in good health promise much unto us, but therewith 
there IS done performeth lesse what they promise. And 
in our daye.s such as make profession of these Arts 
amongst us doe lesse then all others shew their effects 
rhe most may be said of Uiem is that they sell raediciu- 
able drugs ; but that they are Physitians, no man can 
truly say it I have lived long enough to yeeld an 
account of the usage that hath brought mee to this day. 
if any bee disposed to taste of it, as his taster I have 
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g;iven him an assa 7 . Loe here some articles, digested 
as memory shall store me with them. 1 have no fashion, 
but hath varied according to accidents ; I ouely register 
those I have most beene acquainted with, and hitherto 
nossesse me most. My forme of life is ever alike, both 
In sicknesse and in health : one same bed, the same 
houres, the same moate, the same drinke doth serve 
me. 1 adde nothing to them but tlie moderation of 
more or Icsse, according to my strength or appetite. 
My health is to keepe my accustomed state free from 
care and trouble. 1 see that sicknesse doth on the one 
side in some sort divert me from it, and if I beleeve 
Physitians, they on the other side will turne me from 
it ; So that both by fortune and by art I am cleane out 
of my right bias. I beleeve nothing more certainly 
then this, that I cannot be otfcnded by the use of 
things which I have .so long accustomed. It is in the 
hands of custome to give our life what forme it pleaseth, 
in that it can do all in all. It is drinke of Circes 
diversifieth our nature as she thinkes good. How many 
nations neere bordering upon us imagine the fearc of 
the sereine or uight-calme to be but a jest, which so 
apparantly doth blast and hurt us? and whereof our 
Mariners, our watermen and our countrey men make 
but a laughing-stocke ? You make a Germane sicke if 
you lay him upon a matteras, as you distemper an 
Italian upon a fetheibed, and a Irenchman to lay him 
in a bed without curtaines, or lodge him in a chamber 
without a fire. A Sjwniard can not well brooke to 
feede after our fashion, nor we endure to drinke as the 
Swizzcrs. A Germane pleased me well at Augusta to 
raile against the commodity of our cliimnies, using tlie 
same reasons or arguments that wee ordinarily imploy 
in condemning their stoves. lor, to sav truth, the 
same close-smoothered heate and the smell of that oft- 
heated matter whereof they are composed, fumeth in 
the heads of such as are not accustomed unto them ; 
not so with me. But on the other side, that heate being 
equally dispersed, constant and umversall, without 
flame or blazing, without smoake, and without that 
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wind which the tonnels of our chimnies bring us, may 
many wayes be compared unto ours. Wliy doe we not 
imitate the Romanes architecture ? 

It is reported tliatiii ancient times they made no fire 
in their houses, but without and at the foote of them ; 
^Vhence by tonnels, which were convaiiie through their 
thickest wals, and contrived neere and about all such 
places as they would have warmed ; so tliat the heat 
was convaied into every part of the house. Wliich 1 
have scene manifestly described in some place of 
Seneca, though I can not well remember where. 'Hiis 
Germane, hearing me commend the beauties and com- 
modities of this City (which truely deservctli great com- 
mendation)) beganne to pity mee, because I was shortly 
to goe from it. And the hrst inconvenience he urged 
me withall was the heavinesse in the head which 
Chimnies in other places would cause me. He had 
heard some other body complaine of it, and therefore 
alleadged the same against me, being wont by custome 
to perceive it in such as came to him. All heat 
comming from fire doth weaken and dull me ; Yet 
said Evenus, that fire was the best sauce of life. I 
rather allow and embrace any other manner or way 
to escam cold. Wee feare our Wines when they are 
low ; whereas in Portugall the fume of it is counted 
delicious, and is the drinke of Princes. To conclude, 
each severall Nation hath divers customes, fashions 
and usages, which to some others are not onely un- 
knowne and strange, but savage, barbarous, and 
wondrous. \Yhat sliall we doe unto that people that 
admit no witnesse except printed ; that will not believe 
men if not printed in Bookes, nor credit truth unlesse 
it be of competent age? We dignifie our fopperies 
when we put them to the presse. It is another manner 
of weight for him to say, I have scene it, then if you 
say I have heard it reported. But I, who misbelieve 
no more the mouth than the hand of men, and know 
that men write as indiscreetly as they speake un- 
advisedly, and esteeme of this present age as of another 
past, alleadge as willingly a friend of mine as Aulus 
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Gelliiis or Macrobius, and what my selfe have seene 
as that they have written. And as they accompt 
vertue to be nothing greater by being longer, so 
deeme 1 truth to be nothing wiser by l)eing more 
aged. I often say it is meere folly that makes us 
nnine after strange and scholasticall e.vamples. ITie 
fertility of them is now equall unto that of Homer 
and I’latoes times. But is it not that we ratlier seeke 
the honour of allegations than tlic truth of discourses? 
As if it were more to borrow our proofes from out the 
shop of Vascosan or IMantin, then from that we dayly 
see in our village. Or verily that wee have not the 
wit to blanch, sift out, or make that to prevaile which 
passeth before us, and forcibly judge of it to draw 
tlie same into e.vample. For if we say that authority 
failes us to adde credit unto our testimony, we speake 
from the purpose. Forsomuch as in my conceit, could 
we but finde out their true light, Natures greatest 
miracles and tlie most wonderfull examples, namely, 
upon the subject of humane actions, may be drawne 
and formed from most ordinary, most common and 
most knowne tilings. Now concerning my subject, 
omiting the examples 1 know by bookes, And that 
which Aristotle sneaketh of Andron of Argos, that 
he would travell all over the scorching sands of Lybia 
without drinking: A Gentleman, who hath worthily 
acquitted himselfe of many honourable charges, re- 
ported where I was, that "in the parching hcate of 
Summer hee had travelled from Jladrill to Lisbone 
without ever drinking. His age respected, he is in 
very good and healthy plight, and hath nothing extra- 
ordinary in the course or custome of his life, saving 
(as himselfe hath told me) that he can very well con- 
tinue two or three moncths, yea a whole yeere, without 
any manner of beverage. He sometimes finds himselfe 
thirsty, but let’s it passe, and bolds that it is an appetit 
which will easily and of it selfe languish away ; and 
if he drinke at any time it is more for a caprice or 
humor than for any need or pleasure. Loe here one 
of another key. It is not long since that I found one 
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of the wisest men of France (among those of so n^eane 
fortune) studying hard in the corner of a great llall, 
which for that purpose was hung about with tapistry, 
and round about him a disordered rable of Ins servants, 
groomes and lackeis, pratling, playing and hoyting; 
who told me (as Seneca in a manner saith of liimselte) 
that he learn’d and profited much by that hurly-burly 
or tvntimare, as if beaten with that confused noyse he 
did so much the better recall and close himselfe into 
himselfe for serious contemplation ; and that the said 
temp^i^tuDus rumours did strike and repcrcussc his 
thoughts inward. Whilst he was a scholler in I adua 
his study was ever placed so neere the jangling of bels, 
the ratling of coaches, and rumbling tumults of the 
market place, that for the service of his study lie was 
faine not onely to frame and enure himselfe to con- 
temne, but to make good use of that turbulent noise. 
Socrates answered Alcibiades, who wondered how he 
could endure the continuall tittle-tattle and uncessant 
scoulding of his Wife, even as those who arc accus- 
tomed to lieare the ordinary creaking of the squeaking 
wheeles of wells. My selfe am cleane contrary, for 
I have a tender bratne,. and easie to take snuffe in the 
nose or to be transported. If my minde be busie alone, 
the least stirring, yea, the buzzing of a flie doth troulde 
and distemper the same. Seneca in his youth, having 
earnestly undertaken to follow the example of Sextius, 
to feed on nothing that were taken dead, could with 
pleasure (as himselfe averreth) live so a whole yeere. 
And left it onely because he would not be suspected 
to borrow this rule from some new religions that 
instituted the same. He tberewithall followed some 
precepts of Attalus, not to lie upon any kindo of 
carets or bedding that would yeeld under one ; and 
uotill he grew very aged he never used but such as 
were very hard and unyeelding to the body. What 
the custome of his dayes makes him accompt rude- 
nesse, ours makes us esteems wantonnesse. Behold 
the difference betweene my varlets life and mine. The 
Indians have nothing further from my forme and 
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strength. Well I wot that I have heretofore taken 
boyes from begging, and that went roaguing up and 
down to serve me^ hoping to doe some good upon 
them, who have withiii a little while after left me, 
my fare and my livery, otiely that they might without 
controiile or checke follow their former idle loytring 
life. One of which I found not long since gathering 
of muskles in a common sincke for his dinner, whom 
(doe wliat I could) I was never able, neyther with 
entre.aty to reclaime, nor by tlireatning to withdraw 
from the sweetnesse he found in want, and delight 
he felt in ro-iguing lazinesse. Even vagabondine 
roagues, as well as rich men, have their magnificences 
and voluptuousncsse, and fas some say) their dignities, 
prehemincnces and politike orders. They are effects 
of custome and use ; and what is bred in the bone 
will never out of the flesh. Both which have power 
to enure and fashion us, not onely to what forme 
tliey please (therefore, say the wise, ought we to be 
addressed to the best, and it will immediately sceme 
easie unto us), but also to change and variation. 
Wliicli is the noblest and most profitable of their 
apprentisages? The best of my corporall complexions 
is that I am flexible and little opiniative. I have 
certaine inclinations, more proper and ordinary, and 
more pleasing than others. Hut with small adoe and 
without compulsion^ I can easily leave them and eni- 
brace the contrary. A yong man should trouble his 
rules to stirre-up his vigor, and take heed he suffer 
not the same to grow faint, sluggish, or tcasty ; For 
there is no course of life so weake and sottish that 
whicii is mannaged by Order, Methode, and Discipline. 

Ad primnm lapidm vtctari niw ploccty kora 
SumiUir €x librOf si prur it /rictus ocelli 
An/^nluSf inspteta genesi collgria guuiritA 

List he to fide in coach but to Mile-end, 

By Ih’ Almanacke ho doth the houre attend; 

If his eye-corner itch, the remedy, 

He fets from calculation of nativity. 


^ JvvEN. Set. vi. 477. 
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If he beleeve me he shall often give liim^elfe unto 
all manner of excesse ; otherwise the least disonler 
wil utterly overtlirow him, and so make him unfit and 
unwelcome in all conversations. The most contrary 
quality in an honest man is nicc-delicatenesse, and 
to hee tied to one certiine particular fashion. It is 
particular, if it he not supple and pliable. It is a 
kinde of reproch, through impuissance, not to doc or 
not to dare what one seeth his other conipatuons doe 
or dare. Let such men keope their kitchin. It is 
undecent in all other men, hut vitious and ii»tolcrahlc 
in one professing Armes, who (as Philopnemen said) 
should fashion himselfe to all manner of inequality 
and diversity of life. Although 1 have (as mucli as 
might bee) beene inured to lil^rty and fashioned to 
indifferency, yet in growing aged I have tl^rough carc- 
lesnesse relied more upon certaine formes (my age is 
now exempted from institution, and liath not any thing 
else to looke unto but to mainUine it selfe) which 
custome hath already, without thinking on it, certaine 
things so wel imprinted her character in me, that 1 
deeme it a kind of excesse to leave them. And with- 
out long practise 1 can neither sleepe by day, nor eato 
betweeue meales, nor break my fast, nor goo to bed 
without some eiitermission (as of three houres after 
supper), nor get children but before I fall asleepe, 
and that never standing, nor beare mine owne sweate, 
nor quench my thirst either with cleere water or wine 
alone, nor continue long bare-headed, nor have mine 
hair cut after dinner. And I could as hardly spare 
my gloves as my shirt, or forbeare washing of my 
hands both in the morning and rising from the table ; 
or lye iu a bed without a testerne and curtaines about 
it, as of most necessary things. 1 could dine without 
a table-cloth, but hardly without a cleane napkin, as 
Germans commonly doe. I foule and sully them more 
then either they or the Italians, and I seldome use 
eyther spoone or forke. I am sory we follow not a 
custome which, according to the example of Kings, 
I have scene beguune by some, that upon every course 
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or change of dish, as we have shift of cleane trenchers, 
so we niifrht have change of cleanc napkins. We read 
that that laborious souldier Marius, growing olde, grew 
more nicely delicate in his drinking, and would taste 
no drincke except in a peculiar cuppe of his. As for 
me, I observe a kiude of like methode in glasses, and 
of one certaine forme, and drinke not willingly in a 
commoii-glasse, no more than of one ordinary hand. 
1 mislike all manner of metall in regard of a bright 
transparent matter : let mine eyes also have taste of 
what 1 drinke according to their capacity. I am 
beholding to custome for many such nicenesses and 
singularities. Nature hath also on the other side 
bestowed this upon me, that 1 can not wel brooke 
two full meales in one day without surcharging my 
stomacker ; nor the meere abstinence of one without 
filling iny selfe with winde, drying my mouth, and 
dulling my appetite ; And I doe finde great offence by 
a long sereiiie or night-calme. For some yeeres since, 
in the oiit-roadcs or night-services that happen in times 
of warres, which many times continue all night, five or 
sixe houres after my stomacke beginnes to qualme, my 
head fceleth a violent aking, so that I can hardly hold- 
out till morning without vomiting. When others goe 
to breakcfast, I goe to sleepe, and within a while after 
I shall he as fresh and jolly as before. I ever thought 
that the serein never fell but in the shutting in of 
night, but having in these latter yeeres long time 
frequented very familiarly the conversation with a 
(Jentleman possessed witli this opinion, that it is more 
sharpe and dangerous about the declination of the 
Sunne, an houre or two before it set, which he care- 
fully escheweth, and dispiseth that which falls at night, 
hee’hath gone about to perswade and imprint into me, 
not onely his discourse, but also his conceit. '» hat u 
the very doubt and inquisition woundeth our imagina- 
tion and chancheth us.> Such as altogether yeclde to 
these bendings draw the whole mine npon themselves. 
And I bewaile divers Gentlemen, who being young and 
in perfect health, have by the ignorant foolishnes ot 
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their Physitians brought themselves into consump- 
tions and other lingering diseases, and, as it were, in 
Physicks fetters. Were it not much better to be 
troubled with a rheume, than for ever through dis- 
custome, in an action of so great use and consequence, 
lose the commerce and conversation of common life. ^ 
Oh, yrkesome learning ! Oh, Science full of molesU- 
tion, that wasteth us the sweetest houres of the day . 
Let us extend our possession unto the utmost meancs. 

A man shall at last, in opinionating himselfe, harden 
and enure himselfe for it, and so correct his complexion, 
as did Caesars the falling sicknesse, with contemning 
and corrupting the same. A man should apply him- 
selfe to the be.st rules, but not subject himsdfe unto 
them : except to such (if any there be) that duty and 
thraldome unto them be profitable. Both Kings and 
Philosophers obey nature, and goe to the stoole, and 
so doe Lidies. Publike lives are due unto ceremony ; 
mine, which is obscure and private, enjoyeth all 
natarall dispensations. To be a Souldier and a 
Gascoyne are qualities somewhat subject to indiscre- 
tion. And 1 am both. Therefore will I say this much 
of this action, that it is requisite we should remit the 
same unto certaine prescribed night-hourcs, and by 
custome (as I have done) force and subject our solves 
unto it; But not (as 1 have done), growing in yeercs, 
strictly tie himselfe to the care of a particular con- 
venient place, and of a commodious Ajax or casic 
close-stoole for that purpose, and make it troublesome 
with long sitting and nice observ.ation. Neverthelesse, 
in homeliest matters and fowlest offices, is it not in 
some sort excusable to require more care and cleanli- 
nesse? Nature homo mundum et elegans animal est:^ 
‘ By nature man is a cleanely and ncate creature.* 

Of all naturall actions, there is none wherein I am 
more loath to be troubled or interrupted when 1 am at 
it I have seene divers great men and souldiers much 
troubled and vexed with their bellies untune and 
disorder, when at untimely houres it calletb upon 

> Sek. Epi$t. xcu. 
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them ; whilst mine and my selfe never misse to call 
one upon another at our appointment^ which is as 
soone as I pet out of my bed, except some urgent 
business or violent sicknesse trouble me. Therefore, 
as I saide, I judge no place where sicke men may 
better seate themselves in security then quietly and 
wisht to hold themselves in that course of life wherein 
they have been brought up and habituated. Any change 
or variation soever astonieth and distempereth. Will 
any bclecve that Chestnuttes can Imrt a Perigordin or 
a Luquois, or that milke or whit-meates are hurtfull 
unto a mounUiine dwelling people.^ whom if one seeke 
to divert from their naturall diet, lie shall not onely 
prescribe them a new but a contrary forme of life : A 
change which healthy man can hardly endure? Ap- 
point a Bretton of tlireescore yeeres of age to drinke 
water; put a Sea man or Mariner into a Stove ; forbid 
a lackey of Baske to walke ; you bring them out of 
their element, you deprive them of all motion, and in 
the end of airc, of light, and life. 

■ — an virere (anti f 

Dne we reckon it so clenre, 

Onely living to be bore? 

Coghnur a snetis animum sustptnJcre rtbus; 
lU viramusy vitert dewiimus: ^ 

From tilings erst us'd we must suspend our minde, 

We leave to live that we may live by kinde. 

I/ns superfssi reor quibu$ rt spirabilts arr, 

Et hu quia rryimrir, redditur ipsa gratis^ 

Doe 1 tbinkc they live longer whom doth grieve 
Both aire they breathe and light whereby they live. 

If they doe no other good, at least they doe this, 
that betimes they prepare their patients unto death, 
by little undermining and cuttiiig-ofF the use of life. 
Both in health and in sicknesse I have willingly 
seconded and given my selfe over to those appetites 
that pressed me. allow great authority to mv 
desires and properisions. I love not to cure one evill 

^ CoK. Gal. Elry. L 155* 
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by another mischiefe. I hate those remedies that 
importune more than sicknesse. 'I'o be subject to the 
cholike, and to be tied to abstaine from the pleasure I 
have in eating of oysters, are two mischiefes for one. 
The disease pincheth us the one side, the rule on the 
other. Since we are ever in danger to misdoe, let us 
rather hazard our selves to follow pleasure. Most men 
doe contrary and thinke nothing profitable that is not 
painefull ; Facility is by them suspected. Mine ap- 
petite hath in divers things very happily accommodated 
and ranged it selfe to the health of my stomake. 
Being yong, acrimony and tartiiesse in sawccs did 
greafly delight me, but my stomacke being since 
glutted therewith, my taste hath likewise seconded the 
same. Wine hurts the sicke ; it is the first thing that 
with an invincible distaste brings my mouth out of 
taste. Whatsoever I receive unwillingly or distaste- 
fully, hurts me, whereas nothing doth it whereon 1 
feed with hunger and rellish. 1 never received harine 
by any action that was very pleasing unto me. And 
yet I have made all mcdicinall conclusions largely to 
yeeld to my pleasures. And when I was yong — 

Quern cireumcur$ati$ hue ataue hue $aepe Cupiie 
Ful^ebal CTocina splendiuue in tunica. ‘ 

About whom Cupid running here and there, 

Shinde in the saffron coate wliich be did wcare. 

I have as licentiously and inconsiderately as any other 
furthred al such desires as possessed me ; 

Et militaoi non sine gloria.* 

A Souldier of loves boast, 

I was not without boast. 

More notwithstanding in continuation and holding out, 
then by snatches or by stealth. 

Sex me vix memini mtinuim vicej. 

I scarce remember past 
Six courses I coold last. 

* Catul. El^. iv. 181, * Hor. Car, 1. iii. Od. xxvi. 2, 
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It is surely a wontler accompanied with unhappinesse, 
to coufesse how young and weake I was brought under 
it’s subjection. Nay, shall I not blush to tell it? It 
was long before the age of choise or yeeres of discre- 
tion ", I was so young, as I remember nothing before. 
And fitly may my fortune bee compared to that of 
(^uartilla, who remembred not her maydenhead. 

!ndt tragus cttertsque pili, mirandaque matri Barba meat. 

Thence goatUhnesse, baires over-snone, a beard 

To make my mother wonder and afcar'd. 

Physitians commonly enfold and joyne their rules 
unto profit, according to the violence of sharpe desires 
or earnest longings, that incidently follow the sicke ; 
No longing desire can be imagined so strange and 
vicious, but nature will apply hersclfe unto it. And 
tlien how easie is it to content cues fantasie ? In mine 
opinion, this part iinporteth all in all ; at least more 
and beyond all other. The most grievous and ordinary 
evils are those which fancy chargeth us witliall. That 
.Spanish saying doth every way please me : Drjienda 
me Dios de my : ‘ God defend me from my selfe.' Being 
sicke, I am sory I have not some desire may give me 
tlie contentment to satiate and cloy the same ; Scarsly 
would a medicine divert me from it. So doe I when 
I am in health : I hardly see any thing left to be 
hoped or wished-for. It is pitty a man should bee so 
weakned and eulanguishcd that he hath iiotliing left 
liim but wishing. 'I'lie art of Pbysicke is not so 
resolute, that wliatsocver wee doe, we shall be void 
of all authority to doe it. Shee changeth and she 
varieth according to climats ; according to the Moones ; 
according to Feriielius, and according to Scala. If 
your Physitian thiuke it not good that you sleepe, that 
you drinke wine, or cate such and such meates, Care 
not you for tliat , 1 will finde you another that shall 
not be of his opinion. The diversity of physicall argu- 
ments and medicinall opinions embraceth all manner 
of formes. I saw a miserable sicke man, for the infiuite 
desire he had to recover, ready to burst, yea and to die 
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with thirst; whom not Jong since another Fliysitian 
mocked, utterly cotidemniiig the others counsell as 
hurlfull for him. Had not hee bestowed liis labour 
well ? A man of that coate is lately dead of the stone, 
who during the time of his sieknesse used extreame 
abstinence to withstand his evill ; his fellowes affirme 
that, contrary, his long fasting had withered and dried 
him up, and so concocted the gravell in his kidiiics. 1 
have found that in my liurts and other sicknesses, 
earnest talking distempers and hurts me as much as 
any disorder i commit. My voice costs me deare, and 
wearieth me ; for I have it lowd, shrill and forced, So 
that, when 1 have had occasion to entertaiiie the eares 
of great men about weighty affaires, 1 have often 
troubled them with care how to moderate my voice, 
'lliis story deserveth to be remembred and to divert 
me. A certaine man in one of the Greeke schooles 
spake very lowde, as 1 doe ; the maister of the cere- 
monies sent him word he should speake lower : let him 
(quoth he) send me the tune or key in which he would 
have me speake. llie other replied, that he should 
take his tune from his eares to whom be spake. It was 
well said, so he understood himselfe: Speake according 
as you have to doe with your auditory. For if one say, 
let it suffice that be heareth you, or governe yoursclfe 
by him ; 1 do not thinke he had reason to say so. llie 
tune or motion of the voyce hath some expression or 
signification of my meaning. It is in me to direct the 
same, that so 1 may the better represent my selfe. 
There is a voyce to instruct, one to flatter, and another 
to chide. 1 will not onely have my voyce come to him, 
but TCradventure to wound and pierce him. ^Vllen I 
brawle and rate my lackey with a sharpe and piercing 
tune, were it fit he should come to me and say, 
* Master, speake softly, I understand and heare you 
very well?^ Est quaedam vox ad auditum accommodata 
non magniludine ted froprietate: ‘There is a kinde of 
voyce well applied to the hearing, not by the great- 
n^e of it, but by the proprietie.^ ITie word is halfe 
his that speaketh and halfe his that harkeneth unto it. 
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The hearer ought to prepare himselfe to tlie motion or 
hound it taketh. As betweene those tliat play at 
tennis, he wlio keepes the liazard doth prepare, statid, 
stirre and march, according as he perceives him who 
Stands at tlie house, to looke, stand, remoove and 
strike tlie ball, and according to the stroake. Ex- 
perience hath also taught me tliis, tliat we lose our 
selves with impatience. Evils have tlieir life, their 
limits, tlieir diseases and their health. The consti- 
tution of diseases is framed by the patterne of the 
constitution of living creatures. They have their 
fortune limited even at their birth, and tlieir dayes 
allotted them. He that shall imperiously goe about, 
or by compulsion (contrary to their course.s) to abridge 
them, doth lengthen and multiply them ; and in stead 
of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. 1 am of 
(.’rantors opinion, that a man must neither obstinately 
nor frantikely oppose himselfe against evils ; nor 
through demissenos.se of courage faintingly yeeld unto 
them, but according to their condition and ours 
naturally incline to them. A man must give sicke- 
ncsses their passage. .And 1 finde that they stay least 
witli me, because I allow them their swinge, and let 
tliein doc what tliey list. And contrary to common 
received rules, I have without ayde or art ridde my 
selfe of some that are deemed the most obstinately 
lingring and unremoovably-obstinate. Ist nature 
worke ; Let liir have hir will ; She knoweth what she 
hath to doc, and understands hir selfe belter then we 
do But such a one died of it, wil you say ; so shal 
you doubtlesse; if not of that, yet of some other 
disea-se. And how many have wee seene die when 
tliey have had a whole Colledge of Physitians round 
about their bed, and looking in their cxcremenUi* 
Example is a bright lookiiig-glasse, uiiiversall and for 
all sliapes to looke into. If it be a lushious or Ustc- 
pleasing portion, take it hardly ; it is ever so much 
present ease. So it be delicious and sweetly tasting, 1 
will never stand much upon the name or colour of it. 
Pleasure is one of the chiefest kinds of profit. I have 
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suffered rheumes, gowty defluxions, relaxions, pantings 
of the heart, megreimes and other such-like accidents, 
to grow old in me, and die their naturall death ; all 
which have left me when I halfe enured and framed 
my selfe to foster them. They are better conjured by 
curtesie then by bragging or threats. M^e must gently 
obey and endure the lawes of our condition. We are 
subject to grow aged, to become weake and to fall 
sicke, in spight of all physicke. It is the first lesson 
the Mexicans give their children ; M’ben they come 
out of their mothers wombes, they thus salute them : 
My childe, thou art come into the world to suffer ; 
Therefore suffer and hold thy peace. It is injustice for 
one to grieve, that any thing hath befallen to any one, 
which may happen to all men. Indignart, si quid in (e 
inique proprie constUutum est : ‘ Tlien take it ill, if any 
thing be decreed unjustly against thee alone.* Looke 
on an aged man, who sueth unto God to maintaiiie him 
in perfect, full and vigorous health ; that is to say, he 
will be pleased to make him yong agaiiie : 

StuUt quid haec /niUra toth putrilibui optas t ‘ 

Foole, why dost thou in vsine drsirc, 

With childish prayers thus t' aspire? 

Is it not folly? His condition will not beare it. The 
gowt, the stone, the gravell, and indigestion are 
s^miptomes or effects of long-continued ycarcs ; as 
heats, raiues and winds, are incident to long voyages. 
Plato cannot beleeve that Aesculapius troubled himselfo 
with good rules and diet to provide for the preservation 
of life, in a weake, wasted, and corrupted body ; being 
unprofitable for his country, inconvenient for his 
vocation, and unfit to get sound and sturdy Children ; 
and deeme not that care inconvenient unto divine 
justice and heavenly Wisedome, which is to direct all 
things unto profit. My good sir, the matter is at an 
end. You cannot be recovered ; for the most, you can 
be but tampered withall, and somewhat under propt, 
and for some houres have your misery prolonged. 

• Ovid. TmT. 1. iii. E!^. viii. 11. 
in. 2 D 
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Aon secus in$tantem cupiens ^ulcire ruinam 
DirersU con(ra nititur obtcibnSi 
Donee certa dies, omni eompape solutd^ 

Jpsum cum rebus subruct auxilium^^ 

So he that would ao instADt ruioe sUy 
With divers props strives it underlay, 

Till all the frame dissolv'd a certaioe day, 

The props with th' edifice doih oversway* 

A man must learne to endure that patiently which 
lie cannot avoyde conveniently. Our life is composed, 
as is tlie harmony of the W’orld, of contrary things ; 
so of divers tunes, some pleasant, some harsh, some 
sliarpe, some flat, some low, and some high. ^Vhat 
wouhl that Musition say that should love but some one 
of them ? He ought to know how to use them 
severally and how to entermingle them. So should we 
•both of goods and evils which are consubstantiall to 
our life. Our being cannot subsist without this com- 
mixture, whereto ojie side is no lesse necessarv than the 
other. To goe about to kicke against natural necessity 
were to represent the folly of Ctesiphon, who under- 
tooke to strike or wince with his mule. I consult but 
little about the alterations which I feele : For these 
kinde of men are advantagious when they hold you 
at their mercy, 'lliey glut your eares with their 
Prognostications, and surprising me heretofore, when 
by niy sickiicsse I was brought very low^ and weakOj 
they have injuriously handled me with their Doctrines, 
positions, prescriptions, m.ngistrall fopperies, and pre^ 
sopopcyall gravity ; sometimes threatning me with 
great paiiie and smart, and other times menacing me 
with neere and unavoydable death ; All whicli did 
indeede move, stirre and touch me neere, but could 
not dismay or reinoove me from my place or resolution ; 
If my judgement be thereby neither changed nor 
troubled, it w.-is at least hindred ; It is ever m agitation 
and combating. Now 1 entreate my imagination m 
gently as I can, and were it in my power I would 
cleatie discharge it of all paine and contestation. A 

« Cor. Gal. EUff. clxxiii. 
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man must further, help, flatter, and (if he can) cozen 
and deceive it. My spirit is fit for that office : 1 here 
is no want of apparances every where. Did he 
perswade as he preacheth hee should successefully 
ayde me. Shall 1 give you an example.^ He tells me 
it is for my good that I am troubled with the CTavell : 
That the compositions of my fige must naturally suffer 
some leake or flaw ; It is time they begin to relent and 
gainesay themselves : It is a common necessity, And 
it liad beene no new wonder for me. That way I pay 
the reward due unto age, and 1 could have no better 
reckoning of it. That such company ought to comfort 
me, being fallen into the most ordinary accident 
incident to men of my dayes. I every whore sec some 
afflicted with the same kinde of evill, whose society is 
honourable unto mee, forsomuch as it commonly 
possesseth the better sort of men, and whose essence 
hath a certain nobility and dignity connexed unto it ; 
'Fhat of men tormented therewith, few are better 
cheape quit of it, and yet it costs them the paine of a 
troublesome dyet, tedious regiment, and daily loath- 
some taking of medicinall drugges and physicall 
potions ; Whereas 1 meerely owe it to my good 
fortune; For some ordinary broths made of Eringos 
or Sea-Holme, and Burstwort, which twice or thrice 
I have s^vallowed downe at the request of some Ladies, 
who, more kindely then my disease is unkind, offred 
me the moity of theirs, have equally seemed unto me 
as easie to take as unprofitable in operation, 'lliey 
must pay a thousand vowes uuto Aesculapius, and as 
many crownes to their Physition, for an easie profluvion 
or aboundaut running of gravell, which I often receive 
by the benefit of Nature. Let mee be in any company, 
the decency of my countenance is thereby nothing 
troubled, and I can hold my water full teune houres 
and if ueede be as long as any man that is in perfect 
health. The feare of this evill, saith he, did heretofore 
affright thee when yet it was unknowne to thee. TTie 
cries and despaire of those who through their im- 
patience exasperate the same, bred a horror of it in 
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thee. It is an evill that comes and fals into those 
limmes by and with which thou hast most offended. 
Thou art a man of concieuce : 

Quat venit indlfftie poena, dolenda tenit.^ 

The paine that comes without desart, 

Conies to us with more griefe and s[i\art. 

Consider but how milde the punishment is in respect of 
others, atid how favourable. Consider his slowenesse 
in commiiig, hee onely iiicommodeth that state and 
encombreth tliat season of thy life which (all things 
considered) is now become barren and lost, having as 
it were by way of composition, given place unto the 
seusuall liccnciousnesse and wanton pleasures of thy 
youth. The feare and pittymen have of this evill may 
serve thee as a cause of glory ; A quality whereof, if 
thy judgement be purified and thy discourse perfectly 
sound, thy friends doe notwithstanding discover some 
sparkes in thy complexion. It is some pleasure for a 
man to lieare others say of him, Ixtc there a patterue 
of true fortitude ; loe there a mirrour of matchlesse 
patience. Thou art scene to sweate with labour, to 
grow pale and waniie, to wa.x red, to quake and tremble, 
to cast and vomit blood, to endure strange contractions, 
to brooke convulsions, to trill downe brackish and great 
teares, to make thicke, muddy, blacke, bloody, and 
fearefull urine, or to have it stopt by some sbarpe or 
rugged stone, which pricketh and cruelly wringeth the 
nccke of the yarde, entertaining iu the meanc while the 
by-standers with an ordinary and undanted counte- 
n.'ince, by pawses jesting and by entermissions dallying 
with thy servants, keeping a part in a continued dis- 
course, witli words now and then excusing tby griefe 
and abating tliy painefull sufferance. Dost thou re- 
member those men of former ages, who, to keep their 
vertue in breath and exercise, did with such greedinesse 
seeke after evils ? Suppose Nature driveth and brings 
thee unto that glorious Schoole into which thou hadst 

» OvjD. Episte y. 8. 
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never come of thine owne accord and free will. If 
thou tell me it is a dangerous and mortall evil!, what 
others are not so? For it is a 'kinde of pliysicall 
cousenage to except any, and so they goe directly unto 
death ; what matter it is whether they goe hy accident 
unto it, and easily slide on either hand toward the way 
that leadeth us thereunto ? But thou dicst not because 
thou art sicke ; thou diest because thou art living. 
Death is able to kill thee without the helpe of any 
sicknesse ; Sicknesses have to some prolonged their 
death, who have lived the longer, inasmuch as they 
imagined they were still dying ; Seeing it is of wounds 
as of diseases, that some are medicinall and wholesome. 
The chollike is often no lesse long-lived than you ; 
Many are scene in whom it hath continued even from 
their infancy unto their extreamest age, who had they 
not forsaken her company, she was like to have assisted 
them further. You oflner kill her than she doth you. 
Aud if she did present thee with the image of neer- 
imminent death, were it not a kinde office for a man of 
that age to reduce it unto the cogitations of his end ? 
Aud which is worse, thou hast no longer cause to bee 
cured ; Thus and howsoever common necessity calls for 
thee against the first day. Consider but how artificially 
and bow mildely she brings thee in distaste with life 
and out of liking with the world, not forcing thee with 
a tyrannicall subjection as iufinit other diseases doe, 
wherewith thou seest old men possessed, which con- 
tinually hold them fettered and ensnared, and without 
release of weaknesse nor intermission of paincs but by 
advertisements and instructions, reprised by intcrvalles, 
entermixing certaine pawses of rest, as if it were to give 
thee meane at thy ease to meditate and repcate her 
lesson ; To give thee leasure aud ahilitv to judge 
soundly, and like a man of a courage to talce a resolu- 
lutioQ, she presents thee with the state of thy con- 
dition perfect, both in good and evill, and in one same 
day sometimes a most pleasing, sometimes a most in- 
tolerable life. If thou embrace not death, at least 
thou shakest her by the baud once a moneth ; ^Vhereby 
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tliou hast more cause to hope that she will one oay 
surprise thee without threatning \ And that being so 
often brought into the haven, supposing to be still in 
thy accustomed state, one morning at unawares, both 
thy selfe and thy confidence shall be transported over. 
A man liath no reason to complaine against those dis- 
eases which so equally divide time with health. I am 
beholding to Fortune tliat she so often assailes mee 
with one same kinde of weapon : she by long use doth 
fasliion and enure mee unto it, harden and habituate 
me thereunto : I now know within a little which way 
and how I shall be quit. For want of naturall memory 
I frame some of paper. And when some new symptome 
or accident comincth to my evill I set it downe in 
writing, wlience it proceedelh that having now (in a 
manner) passed over and througli all sorts of examples, 
if any astonishment threaten me, running and turning 
over these my loose inemorialles (as Sibyllaes leaves) 
I misse no more to finde to comfort me with some 
favourable prognostication in my former past experi- 
ence. ( ustome doth also serve mee to hope the better 
liereaftcr ; For the conduct of this distribution having 
so long hccne constituted, it is to be supposed that 
Nature will not change tliis course, and no other woi^e 
accident sliall follow then that 1 feele. Moreover, the 
condition of this disease is not ill seeming to my ready 
and sodaine complexion. ^V'hen it but faintly assailes 
mee it makes mee afraid, because it is like to continue 
long ; But naturally it bath certaine vigorous and 
violent excesses; It doth violently shake me for one 
or two dayes. My reines have continued a whole age 
without alteration, an other is now well-nigh come, 
that they have clianged state. Evils as well as goods 
have their periods ; this accident is happily come to 
bis last. Age weakneth the heat of my stomacke, his 
digestion being tlicreby lesse perfect bee sendeth this 
crude matter to my reines. ^V'liy may not, at a cer- 
taine revolution, the beat of my reines be likewise in* 
feabled, so that they may no longer putrifie my deagme, 
and Nature addresse lier selfe to finde some other 
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course of purgation ? Yeares have evidently made me 
drie up ccrtaine rheumes, and why not these cxcre- 
menta that minister matter to the stone or grave 1 ? 
But is there anything so pleasant m respect of this 
sodaine change when by an extreamc paine 1 come by 
the voyding of my stone, to recover, as from a lightning, 
the faire Sunne-shine of health ; so free and full, m it 
happeneth in our sodaine and most violent choUiks. 

Is tnere anything in this paine suffered that may be 
counter poised to the sweet pleasure of so ready an 
amendment? By bow much more health seemeth 
fairer unto me after sicknesse, so neere and so con- 
tiguous, that I may know them in presence one of 
another, in their richest ornaments ; wherein they 
attyre themselves avy, as it were confront and counter- 
checke one another. Even as the Stoickes say, that 
Vices were profitably brought in, to pve estceme and 
make head unto vertue ; So may we with better reason 
and bold conjecture affirme that Nature hath lent us 
griefe and paine, for the honour of pleasure and service 
of indolency. When Socrates (after he had his yrons 
or fetters taken from him) felt the pleasure or tickling 
of that itching which their weight and rubbing had 
caused in his legges, he rejoyced to consider the neere 
affinity that was between paine and pleasure ; how they 
combined together by a necessary bond, so that at 
times they enter-engender and succeed one another ; 
and cry out to good Aesope, that he should from that 
consideration have taken a proper body unto a quaint 
fable. The worst I see in other diseases is, that they 
are not so grievous in their effect as in their issue. A 
man is a whole yeare to recover himsclfe ; ever full of 
weaknesse, alu*ayes full of fcare. 

There is so much hazard and so many degrees before 
one can be brought to safety, that hee is never at an 
end. Before you can leave off your coverchiefe and 
then your nightcap, before you can brooke the ayre 
anine or have leave to drinke Wine, or lye with your 
Wife, or eate melons, it is much if you fall not into 
some relapse or new misery. The gravell bath this 
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priviledpe, that it is cleane carried away ; U'hereas 
other maladies leave ever some impression and altera- 
tion, whicli leaveth the body susceptible or undertaking 
of some new infirmity, and they lend one an other their 
hands. Such are to be excused, as are contented with 
the possession they have over us, without extending 
the same, and without introducing their scquell ; But 
curteous, kind and gracious are those, whose passage 
brings some profitable consequence. Since 1 have had 
the stone-chollike, I finde myselfe discharged of other 
accidents ; more (as me thinks) then I was before, and 
never had ague since. I argue that the extreanie and 
frequent vomits I endure, purge mee ; and on the other 
side, the distastes and strange abstinences I tolerate, 
disgest my olfcndiug humours ; and Nature vnydeth in 
these stones and gravell whatsoever is superfluous and 
Inirtfull in lier. Let no man tell me that it is a medi- 
cine too deere sold ; For, what availe so many loath- 
some pils, stincking potions, cauterizings, incisions, 
sweatings, setons, dyets, and so divers fashions of 
curing, which, because we are not able to undergoe 
their violence and brooke their importunity, doc often 
bring us unto our graves ? And therefore, when I am 
surprised, I take it as physicke ; and when 1 am free, I 
t:ike it as a constant and full deliverance. lyo here an 
other particidar favour of my disease, whicli is, that he 
in a manner keepes his play a-part, and lets me keepe 
mino owne ; or else 1 want but courage to doe it. In 
his greatest emotion I have held out tenne lioures on 
Ilorse-harke with him. Doe but endure, you neede no 
other rule or regiment. Play, dally, dyne, runne, be 
gamesome, do thi.«, and if you can »loe tlie other thing, 
your disorder and debauching will rather availe tlian 
hurt it. Say thus much to one that hath the po.x. or 
to one that hath the gowt, or to one that is belly- 
broken or cod-burst. Other infirmities have more 
universall bonds, torment farre otherwise our actions, 
pervert all our order, and engage all the state of mans 
fife unto their consideration. Whereas this doth only 
twitch and pinch the skin, it neyther medleth with 
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your understanding, nor with your will, tongue, fecto, 
nor liands, but leaves them all in your di^^osition ; it 
rather rouzeth and awakcth you, then dcterre and 
drouzy you. The mind is wounded by the burning of 
a feaver, suppressed by an Epilcpsic, confounded by 
a migrane, and in conclusion astonied ami dismayed 
by all the diseases that touch or wound the wliole masse 
of his body and its noblest parts. This never medieth 
with it. If tlierefore it go ill with it, his be the blame : 
she bewrayeth, slie forsaketli, and she displaccth her 
selfe. None but fools will beperswaded that tliis liard, 
gretty and massie body, wliich is concocted and petrified 
in our kidneis, maybe dissolved by drinks. And there- 
fore after it is stirred there is no way but to give it 
parage ; For if you doe not ho will take it Ijiinselfc. 
This other peculiar commodity I observe, that it is an 
infirmity wherein we have but little to divine. M'e 
are dispensed from the trouble whcrcinto other mala* 
dies cast us, by the uncertainty of their causes, condi- 
tions, and progresses. A trouble infinitly painfull. ^V6 
have no need of doctorall consultations or collegiall 
interpretations. Our senses tell us where it is aiul 
what it is. By and with such arguments, forcible or 
weake (as Cicero doth the infirmity of his old-sige), 1 
endevour to lull asloepe and study to ammuse my 
imagination, and supple or annoint her sores. If tliey 
grow worse to morrow, to morrow we shall provide for 
new remedies or escapes. That this is true, loe after- 
ward againe, haply the lightest motion wrings pure 
blood out of my reines. And what of that? I omit 
not to stirre as before, and with a youth full and inso- 
lent heate ride after my hound. And find that 1 have 
great reason of so important an accident, wdiich costs 
me but a deafe heavinesse and dombe alteration in that 
part It is some great stone that wasteth and con- 
sumeth the substance of my kidneis and my life, which 
I avoyde by little and little ; not without some naturall 
pleasure, as an excrement now superfluous and trouble- 
some. And feele I something to shake ? Expect not that 
J ammuse my selfe to feele my pulse, or looke into my 
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urine, thereby to finde or take some tedious prevention. 
1 shall come time enough to feele the smart, without 
liMigtheiiiiig the same with the paine of feare. Who 
feareth to suffer, suffereth already, because he feareth. 

Seeing the doubt and ignorance of tliose who will 
and do meddle with expounding the drifts and shifts 
of nature, with her internall progresse ; and so many 
false prognostications of their arte should make us 
understand her meanes infinitly unknowne. There is 
great uncertaicity, variety and obscurity in tliat shee 
promisetli and menaceth us. Except old-age, which is 
an undoubted signe of deaths approching, of all other 
accidents, 1 see few signes of future things whereon 
we may ground our divination. I oncly judge my 
selfe by true-feeling sense, and not by discourse. To 
what end.' since I will adde nothing thereunto except 
attention and patience. Will you know what I gaine 
l)y it? liehold those who doe otherwise, and who 
depend on so many diverse perswasions and counsels, 
how oft imagination presscth them without the body. 
1 have divers times, being in safety and free from all 
dangerous accidents, taken plea.surc to communicate 
tlietii itito I'hysitions, as but then comming upon me. 
I endured tlie arrest or doome of their horrible con- 
clusions, and remained so much the more hounden 
unto God for his grace, and better instructed of the 
vanity of tliis arte. Nothing ought so much be recom- 
mended unto youth as activity and vigilancy. Gur 
life is nothing but motion, 1 am hardly shaken, and 
am slow in all things, be it to rise, to goc to bed, or 
to my iiicales. Seaven of the clocke in the morning 
is to Ine an early houre ; And where I may command, 
I neitlier dine before eleven, nor sup till after six. 1 
have heretofore imputed the cause of agues or maladies, 
whereinto I have falne, to the lumpish hoavinesse or 
di'owzy diilnesse which my long sleeping had caused 
me. And ever repented mce to fall asleepe againe in 
tlie morning. Plato condemnes more the excesse of 
sleeping then the surfet of drinking. 1 love to lie hard 
and alone, yea and witliout a woman by me, after the 
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kingly manner; somewhat well and warme covered. 

1 never had my bed wanned, but since I came to be an 
old man, if need require, I have clothes given me to 
warme my feete and my stomacke. Great Scipio was 
taxed to bee a sluggard or heavy sleeper (in my con- 
ceit) for no other cause but that men were offended ; 
hee onely should bee the man in whom no fault might 
justly bee found. If there bee any curiosity in my 
behaviour or manner of life, it is rather about my 
going to bed then any thing else ; but if neede bee, I 
generally yeeld and accommodate my selfe unto neces- 
sity, as well and as quietly, as any other whosoever. 
Sleeping hath possessed a great part of my life ; and as 
old as I am, I can sleepe eight or nine lioures together. 

1 doe with profit withdraw my selfe from this sluggisli 
propension, and evidently finde my selfe better by it. 
Indeede, 1 somewhat feele the stroke of alteration, but 
in three dayes it is past And 1 see few that live with 
lease (when need is), and that more constantly exercise 
themselves, nor whom toyling and labour offend lesse. 
My body is capable of a (irme agitation, so it be not 
vehement and sodaine. I avolde violent exercises, and 
which induce mee to sweate ; my limbs will sooner be 
wearied then heated. I can stand a whole day long, 
and am seldome weary with walking. Since my first 
age, I ever loved rather to ride then walke upon paved 
streets. Going a footc, I shall durty my selfe up to 
my waste ; and little men, going alongst our streets, 
are subject (for want of presentiall apparence) to bo 
justled or ubowed. 1 love to take my rest, be it 
sitting or lying-along, with my legs as high or higher 
then my seate. No profession or occupation is more 
pleasing then the military ; A profession or exercise 
Dotl) noble in execution (for the strongest, most gene- 
rous and prowdest of all vertues, is true valour) and 
noble in it’s cause. No utility, either more iust or 
universall then the protection of the repose or uefence 
of the greatnesse of ones country. The company and 
dayly conversation of so many noble, young, and active 
men, cannot but bee well-pleasing to you ; the dayly 
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and ordinary sight of so divers tragicall spectacles; 
the liberty and uncoutroled freedome of that artelesse 
and unaffected conversation, masculine and ceremoni- 
lesse maner of life ; the hourely variety of a thousand 
ever changing and differing actions ; the couragious 
and minde stirring harmony of warlike musicke, which 
at once entertaineth with delight and enflameth with 
longing, both your eares and your minde ; the im- 
minent and matclilesse honour of that exercise ; yea 
the very sharpnesse and difficulty of it, which Plato 
esteemeth so little, that in his imaginary common- 
wealth he imparteth the same both to women and to 
children. As a voluntary Souldier or adventurous 
Knight you enter the lists, the bands or particular 
hazards, according as your selfe judge of their successes 
or importance ; and you see when your life may tlierein 
be excusably employed. 

Pulchrnmque mori $ueciiTrit in armij. 

And nobly it doth come in minde, 

To die in armes may honor finde. 

Basely to feare common dangers, that concerne so 
numberlcsso a multitude, and not to dare what so 
many sorts of men dare, yea whole nations together, 
is onely incident to base, craven, and milke-sop-hearts. 
Comi'any an<l good fellowsliip doth harten and en- 
courage cliildreii. If some chance to exceed and out- 
goe you in knowledge, in experience, in grace, in 
strength, in fortune, you have third and collateral! 
causes to blame and take hold-of ; but to yeeld to them 
in constancy of minde and resolution of courage, you 
have none but your selfe to find fault with. Death is 
much more abject, languishing, grisly, and paineful 
in a downe-hed, tlien in a field-combate ; and agues, 
catarres or apoplexies, as painefull and mortal! as an 
harquebusado. lie that should be made undantedly 
to beare the accidents of common life, should not need 
to bumhast his courage, to become a man at armes. 

* ViRO. Aoi.l. iii. 317. 
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Vivere, mi Lucilli, militare ‘ Friend mine, to live 
ig to eoe on warre-fare.’ I cannot remember that ever 
I was scabbed, yet is itching one of natures sweetest 
gratifications, and as ready at hand. But repentance 
doth over-iinportunately attend on it I exercise the 
same in mine eares (and by fits) which within doe oRen 
itch. I was borne with al my senses sound, almost in 
perfection. My stomacke is commodiously good, and 
so is my head ; both which, together with my wmde, 
maintaine themselves athwart my agues. I have out- 
lived that age to which some nations have not without 
some reason prescribed for a just end unto life, that 
they allowed not a man to exceede the same. I have 
notwithstanding some remyses or intermissions yet, 
though unconstant and short, so sound and iieate that 
there is little difference between them and the health 
and indolency of my youth. I speake not of youthly 
vigor and chearefull blithnesse ; there is no reason 
they should follow me beyond their limits \ 

Non ha^c emplius timinu, aut aquat 
CoelestU, patien$ 

TlH^se sides cannot still sustamo 

Lying without dourcs, show ring raine. 

My visage and eyes doe presently discover me. 
Thence begin all my changes, and somewhat sliarper 
then they are in eflfect 1 often move my friciids to 
pitty ere 1 feele the cause of it. My looking-glass© 
doth not amaze me, for even in my youth it hath divers 
times befalne me so to put-on a dusky looke, a wan 
colour, a troubled behaviour and of ill presage, without 
any great accident; so that Physitions perceiving no 
inward cause to answer this outward alteration, ascribed 
the same to the secret minde or some concealed passion, 
which inwardly gnawed and consumed me. They were 
deceived ; were my body directly by me, as is my 
minde, we should march a little more at our ease. 1 
had it then, not onely exempted from all trouble, but 

^ Sbh* Epist, xevL 1 * lloa» Car* 1. iii. Od, x. 16* 
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also full of satisfactioD and blitbenesse, as it is most 
commonly, partly by it’s owne complexion, and partly 
by it’s owne desseigne ; 

Nec tiliant artus aegrat eontagia mentis,^ 

\or doth sicke mindes infection 
Pollute strong joynts complexion. 

I am of opinion that this her temperature hath often 
raised my body from his fallings : he is often suppressed, 
whereas she, if not lasciviously wanton, at least in quiet 
and reposed estate. I had a quartan ague which held 
me foure or live moneths, and had altogether disvisaged 
and altered my countenance, yet my miude held ever 
out, not onely peaceably but pleasantly. So I feele no 
paine or smart ; weakenesse and languishing doe not 
greatly perplex me. I see divers corporall defailances, 
the onely naming of which breede a kind of horror, 
and which I would feare Icsse then a thousand passions 
and agitations of the mind which I see in use. I resolve 
to runne no more ; it sufficeth me to goe-on faire and 
softly ; nor doc 1 complaineof their naturall decadence 
or empairing that possesseth me. 

Qiiis lumidutn guilur miratur in Alpibu$ t* 

Who wonders a swolne throntc to sec. 

In those about the Alpes that be? 

No more tlien I grieve that my continuance is not 
as long and sound as that of an oake. I have no cause 
to finde fault with my imagination. 1 have in my life 
had very few tho'Ughts or cares that have so much as 
interrupted the course of my slcepe, e.vccpt of desire 
to awaken witliout dismay or afflicting me. I seldome 
dreame, and when I doe, it is of extravagant things 
and chymeras, commonly produced of pleasant conceits, 
rather ridiculous then sorrowfull. And thinke it true 
that dreames arc the true interpreters of our inclina- 
tions ; but great skill is required to sort and understand 
them. 

' Ovid* Trist. K iii. EUg, viii. 25# 

’ JuvEN*. xiiU 152. 
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Jtti qwu tnrt^a usurpant komin<$^ cogi(ay»ty curanfy videufy 
Q,\iac(jut <xgunt vipdanteiy agUantqut ca sicui in somno 
aectdunt 

Jfinui miranJum esf. 

It 16 DO woDdor if the tilings which we 
C^re-for, use, tbinke, doe-oft, or waking eee, 

Unto us aleepiDg represented be. 

PUtosaithj moreover, that it is the office of wisedonie 
to draw divining instructions from them against future 
times. Wherein I see nothing but the wonderful! 
experience that Socrates, Xenophon, and Aristotle 
relate of them — men of unreproovable authority. 
Histories report that the inhabitants of the Atlaiitique 
lies never dreame, who feed on nothing that hath 
beeneslaine. Which I adde, because it is peradventure 
the occasion they dreame not. Pythagoras ordained 
therefore a certaine methode of feeding, that dreames 
might be sorted of some purpose. Mine are tender, 
and cause no agitation of uody or expression of voice 
in me. I have in dayes scene manv strangely 
stirred with them. Theon the Philosopher walked 
in dreaming ; and Pericles his boy, went upon the 
tiles and top of bouses. I stand not much on nice 
choice of meates at the table, and commonly begin 
with the first and neerest dish, and leape not willingly 
from one taste to another. Multitude of dishes and 

isp 

ily 

bavorinus, that at a banquet vou 
whereon you feed huugerty taken 
from you, and ever have a new one set in the place : 
And that it is a niggardly supper if all the guests be 
not glutted with pinions and rumps of divers kinds 
of fowle, and that onely the dainty bird bcccalico or 
snapfig deserveth to bee eaten whole at one morsell. 
I feede much upon salt cates, and love to have my 
bread somewhat fresh. And mine owne Baker makes 
none other for my bord, against the fashion of my 
country. In my youth my overseers bad much a doo 
to reforme the refusall I made of such meats as youth 


me as much as any other 
pleased with few messes, and 


variety of services d 
throng. I am eas 
hate the opinion of 
must have that dish 
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doth commonly love best ; as sweet meate?^ confets and 
marchpanes. My Tutor was wont to find great fault 
with my lothing of such dainties^ as a kinde of squeamish 
delicacy. And to say truth, it is nothing but a difficulty 
of taste, wliere it once is applyed. W’hosoever re- 
mooveth from a child a ccrtaiiie particular or obstinate 
affection to browne bread, to bakon, or to garlike, 
taketli friandize from him. There are some that make 
it a labour and thinke it a patience to regret a good 
piece of pawdred beefe, or a good gemmon of bakon, 
amongst partridges. Are not they wise men in the 
meunc time? It is the chiefe dainty of all dainties; 
It is the h»ste of nice effeminate fortune that wil be 
distasted with ordinary and usual things. Per qune 
hixuria (Hvitinrum taedio ludit: MVlicreby the lavish- 
nesse of plenty playcs with tedious pleasure/ To for- 
heare to make good cheare, because another doth it, 
for one to have care of his feeding, is the essence of 
that vice. 

Si motlica caennre times olus omne patella,^ 

If iti .1 sorry dish to sup 

You brooke not uU th’ hearbe pottage up. 

Indeede there is this difference, that it is better for 
one to tye liis desires unto tilings easiest to be gotten, 
yet is it a vice to tic himsolfe to any strictnesse. I 
was heretofore wont to name a kinsman of mine over- 
delicate, because wbilest bee lived in our (Jallies, he 
lia<l unlean/t and left to lie upon a bedde and to 
strippe liimsidfe to goe to bedde. Had I any male- 
children I should willingly wish them my fortune, 
'rhat good Fatlier it pleased God to allot me (who hath 
nothing of mee but tliaukefulnesse for his goodnesse, 
which indeed is as great as great may be) even from 
iny cradle sent mee to be broughUup in a poore village 
of his, where he kept me so long as 1 suckt, and 
somewhat longer, breeding me after the meanest and 
simplest- com moo fasliion. Mut/m pars lihertatis es{ 
bene moratus venter:'^ ‘A mannerly belly is a grea> 
• lion. 1. i. EpUt. V. 2. » Skn. Epist. cxxiiL 
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part of a mans liberty/ Never take unto your selfe, 
and much Icsse never give your wives the charge of 
your childrens breeding or education. Let fortune 
frame them under the popular and naturall Lawes \ 
Let custome enure them to frugality and breed them 
to hardnesse : That they may rather descend from 
sbarpenesse than ascend unto it. His conceipt aynied 
also at another end, To acquaint and re-aly me witli 
that people aud condition of men that have most need 
of us ; And thought I was rather bound to respect 
those which extend their armes unto me tlian such 
as turne their backe toward me. And that was the 
reason he chose no other gossips to hold me at the 
font than men of abject and base fortune, that so I 
might the more be bound and tied unto them. His 
purpose hath not altogether succeded ill. I willingly 
give and accost my selfe unto the meaner sort, whether 
it be because there is more glory gotten by them, or 
through some naturall compassion, which in me is 
inhmtcly powerfull. The faction which 1 condemne 
in our civill warres I shall more sharpely condemne 
when it prospers and flourisheth. 1 shall m some sort 
be reconciled unto it when I see it miserably-depressed 
and overwhelmed. Oh how willingly doe 1 remember 
that worthy humour of Cheloiiis, daughter and wife to 
King of Sparta. Whilest Cleoinbrotus, her husband, 
ill the tumultuous disorders of his City, had t)ie upper 
hand of Leonidas her father, she played the part of 
a good daughter, allying her selfe witli her father in 
his e)iile and in his misery, mainely opposing hir selfe 
against the Conquerour. Did fortune turne } So 
changed she hir minde, couragiously taking hir 
husband’s part: ^VTiom she never forsooke, whither- 
soever his ruine or distresse carrved him. Having 
(in my seeming) no other choise than to follow that 
side where she might doe most good, where she was 
most wanted, and where she might shew her selfe most 
truely pittifull. I doe more naturally encline toward 
the example of Flamtneus, who more and rather 
yeeldcd to sneh as bad ne^ of him than to those 
111. 2 B 
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who might doe him good, than I bend unto that of 
Pyrrlms, who was ever wont demissely to stoope and 
yeeld to the mighty, and insolently to grow proud 
over the weake. Long sitting at meales doth much 
weary and distemper me, for be it for want of better 
founteiiance and entertainment, or tliat I used my 
selfe unto it when I was a child, 1 feede as long as 
I sitte at the table. And therefore, being in mine 
owne house, though my board be but short and that 
wee use not to sit long, I doe not commonly sit downe 
with tlie tirst, but a pretty while after others : Accord- 
ing to the forme of Augustus, yet I imitate him not 
in liis rising before others. Contrary, I love to sit 
a great while after, and to heare some discourse or 
table-Ulke. Alwaycs provided I heare not a part my 
selfe, for if my belly bee full I shall soone be weary 
and hurt my selfe witli talking, and I tinde the e.\erciso 
of lowde-speaking and contesting before meate very 
pleasant atid wholesome, 'llie ancient Grecians and 
Uoiiianes had better reason than wee, allotting unto 
feeding, which is a principll action of mans life (if 
any other extraordinary businesse did not let or divert 
them from it), divers boures, and the be.«t jjart of the 
night, eating and drinking more leisurely than we 
doe, who passe and riinnc-over all our actions in post- 
liaste, and extending this naturall pleasure unto more 
leisure and use, entermixiiig therewith divers profitable 
and mind-pleasing offices ot civill converssation. Such 
as have care of me may easily steale from me what 
soever tliey imagine may he hurtfull for me, inasmuch 
as about liiy feeding I never desire or find fault \yith 
that I see not. Tliat Proverb is verified in me : " bat 
eye seeth not, tlie heart rueth not. Hut if a dish or 
any thing else be once set before me, they lose their 
labour tliat goe about to tell me of abstinence ; so that 
when I am disposed to fast I must be sequcstred from 
eaters, and have no more set before me than may 
serve for a stinted and regular collation ; for if I but 
sit downe at a set Uble I forget my resolution. It 1 
chance to bidde my cooke change the dressing of some 
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kinde of meate or dish, all my men know I inferre my 
appetit is wallowish and my stomaclie out of order, and 
I shall hardly touch it. 1 love all manner of flesh or 
fowle but greene rosted and raw sodden, namely, such 
as may beare it without danger, and love to have them 
thoroughly mortified, and in divers of them the very 
alteration of their smell. Onely hardnesse or tough- 
nesse of meate doth generally molest me, (of all other 
qualities 1 am as carelcsse an^ can as well brooke them 
as any man that ever I knew,) so that (contrary to 
received opinion) even amongst fishes 1 shall finde 
some both too new and ov'er-hard and firme. It is not 
the fault or want of teeth, which I ever had as perfectly- 
sound and compleate as any other man, and which but 
now, being so olde, beginne to threaten me. 1 have 
from my infancy learu’d to rubbe them witli my 
napkin, both in the morning when I rise and sitting 
down and rising from the table. God doth them a 
grace from whom by little and little he doth substract 
their life. It is the onely benefit of old age. 'Hieir 
last death shall be so much the Icsse full, languishing 
and paincfull, it shall then kill but one halfe or a 
quarter of a man. Even now 1 lost one of my teeth, 
which of it selfe fell out without strugling or paine : it 
was the naturall terme of it’s continuance. That part 
of my being with divers others, are already dead and 
mortified in mee, others o^the most active, ^alfe dead, 
and which during the vigor of my age held the first 
ranke. Thus 1 sinke and scape from my selfe. What 
foolishnes will it be in my understanding to feele the 
start of that fall, already so advanced, as it were 
perfectly whole? I hope it not; vercly 1 receive a 
speciall comfort in thinking on my death, and that it 
shall be of the most just and naturall, and cannot now 
require or hope other favor of destiny concerning that 
then unlawfull. Men perswade themselves that, as 
heretofore, .they have had a higher stature, so Hieir 
lives were longer ; But they are deceived, for Solon, 
of those ancient times, though he were of an exceeding 
high stature, his life continued but seventy yeeres. 
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Slial I, that have so much and so universally adored 
that ipiffTov ftirpov, a meane is best, of former times, 
and have ever taken a meane measure for the most 
perfect, therefore pretend a most prodigious and un- 
measureable life? whatsoever commeth contrary to 
Natures course may be combersome, but what comes 
according to her should ever please. Omnia quae 
ftecundum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis ; ‘ All 
things are to be accompted good that are done accord- 
ing to nature.’ And therefore, (saith Plato), is that 
death violent which is caused either by wounds or 
sicknesses ; but that of all others the easiest and in 
some sort delitious which surprizeth us by meanes of 
age. Vitam ado/escentibus vis aufert, senibus maturilas; 
‘ A forcible violence takes their life from the young, 
but a ripe maturity from the old.' Death entermedleth 
and every where confounds it self with our life ; 
declination doth preoccupate her houre and insinuate 
it selfe in the very course of our advancement. I have 
pictures of mine owne that were drawne when I was 
live and twenty, and others being thirty yeeres of age, 
whicli I often compare with such as were made by me 
as I am now at this insUnt. How many times doe I 
say I am no more my selfe ; how much is my present 
image further from those then from tli.it of my 
decease? It is an over-great abuse unto nature to 
dragge and hurry her so farje tliat she must be forced 
to give us over, and abandon our conduct, our eyes, 
our teeth, our legges and the rest, to the mercy of a 
forraine help and begged assistance; and to put our 
selves into the hands of art, weary to follow us. 1 ani 
not over-much or greedily desirous of sallets or oi 
fruits, except melons. My father hated all manner 
of sawces ; I love them all. Over-much eating doth 
hurt and distemper me, but for the quality 1 have yet 
no certaine knowledge that any meate offends me ; i 
never observe cither a full or waned Moone, nor make 
a difference betweene the Spring time or Autumne. 
'Hiere are certaine inconstant and unknowne motions 
in us. For (by way of example) 1 have heretofore 
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found redish-rootes to be very good for mee, then very 
hurtfull, and now againe very well agreeing with my 
stomacke. In divers other tiling I feele my appetit to 
change, and my stomacke to diversifie from time to 
time. I have altred my course of drinking, sometimes 
from white to claret wine, and then from claret to 
white againe. 

I am very friand and gluttonous of fish, and kcepe 
my shroving dayes upon fish dayes, and my feasts upon 
fasting-dayes. 1 believe as some others doe, that fish 
is of lighter digestion than fiesh. As I make it a 
conscience to eate fiesh upon a fish day, so doth my 
taste to eate fish and fiesh together, 'llie diversity 
betweene them seemes to mee over-distant. Even 
from my youth I was wont now and then to steale 
some repast, either that I might sharpen my stomake 
against tlie next day ; (for as Epicurus was wont to 
fast, and made but sparing meales, thereby to ac« 
customs his voluptuousnesse to neglect plenty ; I, 
contrary to him, to enure my sensuality to speede 
the better, and more merrily to make use of plenty) 
or else 1 fasted, the better to maintaine my vigor for 
the service or performance of some bodily or mentall 
action ; for both are strangely dulled and ideled in me, 
through over-much fulnesse and repleatenesse. (And 
above all, I hate that foolish combination of so sound 
and bucksome a Goddesse with that indigested and 
belching God, all pufed with the fume of bis liquor) 
or to recover my crazed stomake, or because I wanted 
some good company. And I say as Epicurus said, that 
A man should not so much respect wnat he eateth as 
with whom he eateth. And commend Chilon, that he 
would not promise to come to Perianders feast before 
he knew certainely who were the other hidden guests. 
No viands are so sweetly pleasing, no sauce so tastefull, 
as that which is drawee from conversable and mutual! 
society. I thinke it whplesome to eate more leisurely, 
and lease in quality, and to feed© oftner ; But I will 
have appetit and hunger to be endeared. I should 
finde no pleasure, after a phisicall roancr, to swallow 
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three or foure forced and spare meales a day. Who 
can assure me, if I have a good taste or stoniacke in 
the morning, that I shall have it againe at supper? 
Let us old men, let us, I say, take the first convenient 
time that commeth ; Let us leave hopes and progpos- 
tikes unto Almanacke-makers. The extreame fruit of 
my health is pleasure ; Let us hold fast on the present, 
and to us kno»vne. I eschew constancy in these Lawes 
of fasting. Wlio so will have a forme to serve him, let 
him avoyd continuance of it ; but we harden our selves 
unto it and tliereiinto wholly apply our forces: sixe 
moneths after, you shall fiude your stomacke so enured 
unto it, that you shall have gotten nothing but this, 
to have lost the liberty to use it otlierwise without 
domage. I use to goc with my legges and thiglis no 
more covered in Sommer that in \Vinter, for I never 
weare but one paire of single silke stockins. For the 
casing of my rhume and helpc of my chollike, I have 
of late used to keepe my head and belly warme. My 
infirmities did in few dayes habituate themselves 
thereunto, and disdained my ordinary provisions : From 
a single night-cappe I came to a double coverchef, 
and from a bonnet to a lined and quilted hat. The 
humhasting of my doublet serves me now for no more 
use than a stomacher ; it is a thing of notliing, unlesse 
I adde a liare or a vulture's skin to it, ami some warme 
wrapping about my head. Follow this gradation, and 
you shall goe a faire jKice. 1 will doe no such thing. 
If I durst I could find in my hart to revoke the 
beginning I have given unto it. fall you into any 
new inconvenience? This reformation will no longer 
availe you. You are so accustomed unto it that you 
are driven to seeke some new one. So are they oyer- 
throwne that suffer themselves with forced formalities 
or strict rules to be intangled, and do superstitiously 
coustraine themselves unto tliem : they have need of 
more, and of more after that : they never come to an 
end. It is much more commodious both for our 
husinesse and for our pleasure (as did our forefathers) 
to lose our dinner, aud deferre making of good cheer® 
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unto the houre of withdrawing and of rest, witliout 
interrupting the day : So was I wont to doe heretofore. 

I have for my health foand out since hy experience, 
that on the contrary it is better to dine, and that one 
shall digest better being aivake. hetbcr I be in 
health or in sicknesse, I am not much subject to be 
thirsty ; indeede my mouth is somewliat dry, but with- 
out thirst. And commonly I use not to drinke, but 
when with eating I am forced to desire it, and that is 
when I have eaten well. For a man of an onlinary 
stature 1 drinke indifferent much. In Sommer, and 
at a hungry meale, I not onely exceede the limits of 
Augustus, who drunke but precisely three times ; but, 
not to offend the rule of Democritus, who forbade us 
to stay at foure as an unlucky number, if need be, I 
come to five : Three demisextiers, or thereabouts. I 
like little glasses best ; and I love to empty my glassc, 
which some others dislike, as a thing unseemely. 
Sometimes and that very often, I temper my wine one 
halfe and many times three parts witli water. And 
when I am in mine owne house, from an antieiit 
custome which my fathers Physitian ordained both for 
him and himselfe, looke what quantity of Wine is 
thought will serve mee a meale, the same is commonly 
tempered two or three houres before it be served in, 
and so kept in the ccllcr. It is reported that Cranaus, 
King of the Athenians, was the first that invented 
the mingling of Wine with Water. Whether it were 

f rofitable or no, I will not now dispute or stand upon. 

thinke it more decent and more wholesome that 
children should drinke no .Wine untill they be past the 
age of sLxteene or eighteene yeares. The most nsuall 
and common forme of life is the best: Each particu- 
larity doth in mine opinion impugne it And 1 should 
as much detest a Germane that should put ^Vater in 
his Wine, as a French-man that should drinke it pure. 
Publike custome giveth Law unto such things. I feare 
a foggy and thicke ayre, and shunne smoke more than 
deatn (the first thing I began to repaire when I came 
to he maistor of mine owne house, was the chimnies 
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and privies, which in most of our buildings is a generall 
and intollerable fault) ; and miscbiefes and difficulties 
attending on tVarre, there is none I hate more than in 
hot-sweltriiig wether to ride up and downe all the day 
long in smoky dust, as many times our Souldiers are 
faine to doe. 1 have a free and easie respiration, and 
doe most commonly passe over my murres and colds 
without offence to my lungs, or without coughing. 
The soultry heate of sommer is more offensive to me 
than tlie sharpnesse of Winter ; for, Besides the in- 
commodity of heat, which is lesse to bee remedied than 
the inconvenience of cold, and besides the force of the 
Sunnes beames, which strike into the head, mine eyes 
are much offended with any kinde of glittring or 
sparkling light, so that I cannot well sit at dinner 
over against a cleare-burning hre. To allay or dim 
the whiteness of paper, when I was most given to 
reading, 1 was wont to lay a piece of greetie glasse 
upon my booke, and was thereby much eased. Hitherto 
! never used spectacles, nor know not what they 
meane ; and can yet see as farre as ever I could, and 
as any other man ; true it is, that when night comes, I 
begin to perceive a dimnes and weakenesse in reading, 
tlte continuall exercise whereof, and specially by night, 
was ever somewhat troublesome unto mine eyes. Loe 
here a steppe-backe, and that very sensible. 1 shall 
recoyle no more from a second to a third, and from a 
third to a fourth, so gently, that before I feele the 
declination and age of my sight 1 must be starke 
blinde. So artificially doe the rates untwist our lives* 
threede. Vet am I in doubt that my hearing is about 
to become thickc, and you shall see that I shall have 
lost it lialfe when yet I shall finde fault with their 
voyces tiiat speake unto me. 'llte minde must be 
strained to a nigh pitch to make it perceive how it 
declineth. My going is yet very nimble, quicke, and 
stout ; and I wot not which of the two 1 can more 
hardly stay at one instant, eyther my minde or my 
body. 1 must like that preacher well that can tie 
mine attention to a whole sermon. In places of 
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ceremonies, where every man doth so nicely stand upon 
countenance, where 1 have seene Ladies hold their 
eyes so steady, I could never so hold out, but some 
part of mine would ever be gadding ; although 1 be 
sitting there, I am not well settled. As Chrysippus 
the Phylosophers chamber-maide saide of hir blaster, 
that he was never drunke but in his legges ; for 
whersoever he sate, he was ever accustomed to be 
wagging with them ; and this she saide at what time 
store of Wine had made his companions cuppe-shotten, 
and yet he felt no alteration, but continued sober in 
minde ; It might likewise have beeiie said of me, tiiat 
even from mine infancy I had cither folly or quicke- 
silver in my feete, so much stirring and naturall incon* 
stancy have 1 in them where ever I place them. It is 
unmannerlinesse and prejudicial! unto health, yea and 
to pleasure also, to feede grosely and greedily as 1 doe. 
1 snail sometimes through haste bite my tongue and 
fingers ends. Diogenes meeting with a childe that did 
eate so, gave bis tutor a whirret on the eare. Tliere 
were men in Rome that os others teach youth to go 
with a good grace, so they taught men to chew with 
decency. I doe sometimes lose the leisure to speake, 
which is so pleasing an entertainment at the table, 
povided thev be discourses short, witty, and pleasant. 
There is a kind of jclousie and envy betweene our 
pleasures, and they often shocke and hinder one 
another. Alcibiades, a man very exquisitely-skilfiill 
in making good cheere, inhibited all manner of musicko 
at tables, because it should not hinder the delight of 
discourses, for the reason which Plato affords him, 
thit it is a custome of popular or base men to call for 
minstrels or singers at feasts, and an argument they 
want witty or good discourses and pleasing entertaine- 
ment, wherewith men of conceipt and understanding 
know how to enterfeast and entertaine themselves. 
Varro requiretb this at a banket, an assembly of 
perrons, faire, goodly, and handsome of presence, 
Mable and delightfull in conversation, (which must not 
be dumbe nor dull, sullaiue nor slovenly), cleanlinesse 
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and neatne«se in meates, and faire wether. A pood 
niitide-pleasiiip table-eiitertainement is not a little 
voluptuous feast, nor a meanly artificial! banquet. 
Neither great or sterne commanders in W'arres, nor 
famous or strict philosophers, have disdained tlie use 
or knowledge of it. My imagination hath bequeathed 
tliree of them to the keeping of my memory onelv, 
wliich fortune did at severall times yeeld exceedingly 
delightsome unto me. My present state doth now 
exclude me from them. For every one, according to 
tlic good temper of body or mind wherein he finds 
himselfe, addeth either principall grace or taste unto 
tliem. .My selfc, wlio but grovell on the ground, hate 
that kinde of human Wisedome which would make us 
disdainefull and enemies of the bodies reformation. I 
deenie it an cquall injustice either to take naturall 
sensualities against the hart, or to take them too ueere 
the liart. Xerxes was a ninny-liammcr, who, en- 
wrapj)ed and given to all humane voluptuousnesse, 
proi^'CiI rewards for tliose that should devise such as 
he had never heard of. And hec is not much behind 
him in sottislinesse that goes about to abridge those 
which nature hath devised for him. One should 
neither follow nor avoyd them, but receive them. I 
receive tbem somewhat more amply and graciously, and 
rather am contented to follo'v naturall inclination. 
We iiee<l not exaggerate their inanity, it will sufficiently 
be felt and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. (lodamercy 
our weake, crazed, and joy-diminishing spirit, which 
makes us di>ta>tc both them and himselfe. Hee 
treateth both liitnselfe and whatsoever hee receiveth, 
sometimes forward and other times backeward, accord- 
ing as himselfe is eitlier insaciate, vagabond, new 
faugled, or variable. 

Sincernin at in‘«i ra.', in/iindis acacit.* 

In no sweete vosscll all you poure, 

In such a vessell soone will sowre. 


» Hor. 1. i. Epist. ii. 54. 
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My selfe, who bra^ so curiously to embrace and 
particularly to allow the commodities of life^ wliensO' 
ever I looke precisely into itj I Unde nothing therein 
but winde. But what ? we are nothing but winde. 
And the very winde also, more wisely then we loveth 
to bluster and to be in agitation : And is pleased with 
his owne offices, without desiring stability or solidity, 
qualities that be not his owne. The meere pleasures 
of imagination, as well as displeasure (say son^e) arc 
the greatest, as the ballance of Critolaus did expresse. 
It is DO wonder she composeth them at her pleasure, 
and cuts them out of the whole death. 1 see dayly 
some notable presidents of it, and pe rad venture to be 
desired. But I, that am of a commixt condition, 
homely and plaine, cannot so thoroughly bite on tliat 
onelv and so simple object, but shall grosely and 
carelesly give my selfe over to the present delights of 
the generall and numaue law, intellectually sensible and 
sensibly-intellectuall. The Cirenaique Bhilosopliers 
are of opinion that as griefes, so corporall pleasures 
are more powerfull, and as double, so more just 
There are some (as Aristotle saith) who, with a savage 
kinde of stupidity, will seeme distastefull or squemish 
of them. Some others I know that doe it out of 
ambition, Why renounce they not also breathing? 
why live tliey not of their own, and refuse light, 
because it commeth of gratuity and costs them neither 
invention nor vigor That Mars, or Pallas, or Mercuric 
should nourish them to see, instead of Ceres, Venus, 
or Bacchus ? Will they not seeke for the quadrature of 
the circle even upon their wives ? I hate that we should 
be commanded to have our minds in the clouds whilst 
our bodies are sitting at the table ; yet would 1 not 
have the minde to be &stned thereunto, nor wallow 
upon it, nor lie along thereon, but apply it selfe and 
sit at it Aristmpus defended but the oody, as if wee 
had DO soule; ^no embraced but the souie, as if we 
Md no body, Both viciously. Pythagoras (say they) 
hath followed a Philosophie all in contemplation ; 
Socrates altogether in manners and in action ; Plato 
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hath found a mediocrity between both. But they say 
so by way of discourse. For the true temperature is 
found in Socrates, and Plato is more Socratical then 
Pythagorical, and it becomes him best. \Yhen I 
dance, I dance ; and when I sleepe, I sleepe. And 
when I am solitarie walking in a faire orchard, if 
my thon^dits have a wliile entertained themselve with 
strange occurrences, I doe another while bring them to 
walke witli mee in the orcliard, and to be partakers 
of the pleasure of that solitariiiesse and of my selfe. 
Nature hatli like a kinde mother observed this, that such 
actions as sliee for our liecessities hath enjoyned unto 
us should also be voluptuous unto us. And doth not 
onely by reason but also by appetite envite us unto 
them; it were injustice to corrupt her rules. When 
1 beliold Caesar and Alexattder in the thickest of their 
wondrous great labours so absolutely to enjoy humane 
and corporall pleasures, 1 say not that they release 
thereljy their minde, but rather strengthen the same, 
submitting by vigor of courage their violent occupation 
and laborious thoughts to the customary use of ordinary 
life. \Vise had they beene had they beleeved that that 
was their ordinary vocation and this their extraordinary. 
^Vhat egregious fooles are we? Hee hath past his life 
in idlenesse, say we ; alas ! I have done nothing tliis 
day. Wliat? have you not lived? It is not onely the 
fundamental!, but the noblest of your occupation. 
Had I beene placed or thought fit for the managing of 
great affaires, 1 would have shewed what I could have 
performed. Ilave you kiioweii how to meditate and 
maiitiage your life? you have accomplished the greatest 
workc of all. For a man to shew and exploit himselfe 
nature hath no neede of fortune ; she equally shewes 
herselfe upon all grounds, in all sutes, before and 
hehiiide, as it were without curtcines, welt, or gard. 
Have you knowne how to compose your manners? you 
have done more than he who hath composed bookes. 
Have you knowne how to take rest? you have done 
more than he who hath taken Empires and Cittics. 
'llie glorious masterpiece of man is to live to the repulse. 
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All other things— as to raigne, to governe, to hoard up 
tre^ure, to thrive, and to build — are for tlie most part 
but appendixes and supports therunto. It is to thee 
a great pleasure to see a Geuerall of an armie at tlie 
foote of a breach, which ere long intendeth to charge 
or enter, all whole, undistracted, and carelesly to pre- 
pare himselfe, while he sits at dinner with his friends 
about him, to talke of any matter. And I am delighted 
to see Brutus, having both heaven and earth conspired 
against him and the liberty of Rome, by stealth to take 
some houres of the night from his other cares, and 
walking of the round, in al security to reade, to note, 
and to abbreviate Polibius. It is for base and petty 
minds, dulled and overwhelmed with the weight of 
affaires, to be ignorant how to leave them, and not to 
know bow to free themselves from them, nor how to 
leave and take tliem agaiue. 

0 /oriti pejora^ue passi^ 

Mecum sarpt prri, nunc eino p<Uite curaf^ 

Cras i<era6imu4 atquor,^ 

Valiant compecrea, who oft have worse endured 
With me, let now with wine your cores bo cured : 

To morrow we agnine 
Will launch into tbe maine. 

Whether it be in jest or earnest that the Sorhonicall 
or theologicall wine and their feasts or gaudy dayes arc 
now come to bee proverbially jested at, I think there 
is some reason that by how much more protitably and 
seriously they have bestowed the morning in the exer- 
cise of their schooles, so much more cominodiously and 
pleasantly should they dine at noone. A cleare con- 
science to have well employed and industriously spent 
the other houres is a perfect seasoning and savoury 
condiment of tables. So have wise men lived. And 
that inimitable contention unto vertue which so amaze th 
us in both Catoes, their so strictly-scvcre humor, even 
unto importunity, hath thus mildly submitted my selfe, 
and taken pleasure in the lawes of humane conditiou 

^ Bor. Car* h i» Od. tu« SO* 
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and in Venus and Bacchus, According to tlieir Sects- 
precepts, which require a perfectly wise man to be 
fully expert and skillfull in the true use of sensualities, 
as in all other duties or devoircs belonging to life. 
Cui cor sapiat ei et siipiat palaius : ^ ‘ Let his palate be 
savoury whose heart is savoury.’ Easie-yeeldiiig and 
facility dotli, in my conceit, greatly honour and is best 
befitting a magnaninios and noble minde. Epaminondas 
thought it no scorne to thrust himselfe amongst tlie 
boyes of his citie and dance with tliem, yea, and to 
sing and play, and with attention busie himselfe, were 
it in things that might derogate from the honor and 
reputation of his glorious victories, and from the perfect 
reformation of manners that was in him. And amongst 
so infinite admirable actions of Scipio the grand father, 
a man worthy to be esteemed of heavenly race, nothing 
addeth so much grace unto him as to see him carelesly 
to dallie and childishlv to trifle in gathering and chusing 
of cocklc-shels, and play at cost castle along tlie sea- 
shoare witli his friend Ijaclius ; and if it were fowle 
weather, amusing and solacing himselfe to represent 
in writing and comedies the most popular and base 
actions of men. And having bis head continually busied 
with that wonderfull enterjirise against llanibal and 
Alfricke, yet bee still visited the schooles in Cicily, 
and frequented the lectures of i’hilosophy, arming his 
cneinio$ teeth at Rome with envy and spipht. Nor any 
tiling more retnarkeablc in Socrates, thou when, being 
old and crazed* liee would sjiare so much time as to be 
instructed in the art of dancing and playing upon in- 
struments, and llioupht the time well Wstowed. ho, 
notwithstiiiding, hath been seen to continue a whole 
day and night in an extasic or trance, yea ever standing 
on his feet in presence of all the CJreeke armie, as it 
were surprised and ravished by some deep and mmde- 
distracting thought. He hath beene noted to be the 
first amongst so infinite valiant men in the army head' 
long to rush out to helpe and bring-off Alcibiades, 
engaged and entliroiiged by his enemies, to cover him 

• Cic. Fin. 1. u« 
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with his body, and by maine force of armes and courafje 
bring him off from the rout ; And in the Deliaiie battcll 
to save and disiiigage Xenophon, who was beaten from 
his horse. And in the midst of all the Athenian people, 
wounded, as it were, with so unwortliy a spectacle, 
headlong present himselfe to the first man to recover 
Theramenes from out the hands of the officers and 
satelites of the thirty tyrants of Athens, who were 
leading him to his death, and never desisted from his 
hold attempt until hee met with 'lljeramenes himselfe, 
though hee were followed and assisted with two more. 
He hath beene seene (provoked thereunto by a match- 
lesse beauty, wherewith he was richly endowed by 
nature) at any time of neede to maintaine severe con- 
tinency. Hee hath continually beene noted to march 
to the warres on foote, to breake the ice with his bare 
feete, to weave one same garment in summer and 
winter, to exceed all his companions in natience of any 
labour or travel!, to eate no more or otherwise at any 
banquet then at his ordinary. He liath beene scene 
seven and twenty yeares together, with one same un- 
dismaid countenance, patiently to beare and endure 
hunger, poverty, the indocility and stubbornessc of his 
children, the frowardnes and scratchings of his wife ; 
and in the end malicious detraction, tyranny, enpry- 
sonment, shakels, and poyson. But was that nmn 
envited to driuke to him by duty of civility? he was 
also the man of the army to whom the advantage 
thereof remained ? And yet he refused not, nor dis- 
dained to play for nuts with children, nor to run with 
them upon a hobby-horse, wherein he had a very good 
mce ; For all actions (saith Philosophy) doe equally 
beseeme well and honour a wise man. W'ee have good 
ground and reason, and should never be weary to 
present the image of this incomparable man unto al 
patternes and formes of perfections. There are very 
lew examples of life absolutely full and pure. And 
our instruction is greatly wronged in that it hath cer- 
taine weak, defective, and unperfect formes proposed 
unto it, scarcely good for any good use, whicn aivert 
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and draw us backe, and maf rather be termed corrupted 
then correcters. Man is easily deceived. One may 
more easily goe by the sides, where extremity serveth 
as bound, as a stay and as a guide, then by the mid- 
way, which is open and wide, and more according unto 
art then according unto nature, but therewithal! lesse 
nobly and with lesse commendation. The greatnesse of 
the ininde is not so much to drawe up and hale forward, 
as to know how to range, direct, and circumscribe it 
scife. It Iioldeth for great wh.atsover is sufficient And 
sheweth her heiglit in loving meane things better then 
eminent. There is nothing so goodly, so faire, and so 
lawfull, as to play the man well and duely; Nor Science 
so hard and difficult as to know how to live this life 
well. And of all the infirmities we have the most 
savage is to despise our being. Whoso will sequester 
or distract his minde, let him hardily doe it, if he can, 
at what tinte his body is not well at ease, thereby to 
discharge it from that contagion. And elsewhere con- 
trary, that shee may assist and favour him, and not 
refuse to be partaker of his naturall pleasures, and 
conjugally be pleased with them; adding tliereunto, 
if shee be tlie wiser, moderation, lest tlirough indiscre- 
tion tliey might be confounded with pleasure. Intem- 
perance is the plague of sensuality, and temperance 
is tjot her scourge, but rather her seasoning. Eudoxus, 
wlio thereon esUblished his chiefe felicity, and his 
companions that raised the same to so high a pitch by 
mcanes of temperance, winch in them was very singular 
and exemplar, s.avourcd the same in her most gracious 
sweetuesse. I enjoyne my mind, with a looke equally 
regular, to beliold both sorrow and voluptuousnesse : 
/•Jodem enim vitio e-st effiisio animi in /aeriVia, <}U 0 in 
(More contracHo ; ‘ ‘As faulty is the enlarging of the 
minde in mirth, as the contracting it in griefc ’ ; and 
equally constant : But the one merrily and the other 
severely; And according to that shee may bring unto 
it, to be as carefull to extinguish the one, as diligent 
to quench tlie other. To have a perfect insight into a 

* Cic. Tuse. Qu. 1. iv. 
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good,drawes with it an absolute insight into evil. And 
sorrow hath in her tender beginning something that 
is uuavoydable, and voluptuousiiesse in her excessive 
end something that is evitable. Plato coiipleth them 
together, and would have it to bee the equall office of 
fortitude to combat against sorrowes, and hght against 
the immoderate and charming blandishments of sen- 
suality. They are two fountnines, at which whoso 
drawcth, whence, when, and as much as he necdeth, 
be it a city, be it a man, bee it a beast, he is very 
happy. The first must be taken for physicke and 
necessity, and more sparingly ; 'Hie second for thirst, 
but not unto drunkennesse. Paine, voluptuoiisnesse, 
love and hate, are the first passions a childe fccletli ; 
if reason approach, and they apply themselves unto 
it, that is vcrtue. I have a Dictionary severally and 
wholly to my selfe. I passe the time when it is foule 
and incommodious; when it is faire and good I will 
not passe it. 1 runue it over againe, and take hold of 
it. A man should runne the baddc, and settle him- 
selfe in the good. Tliis vulgar phrase of passe time 
and to passe the time, represents the custome of those 
wse men who thinke to have no better account of their 
life then to passe it over and escape it ; to passe it over 
and bawke it, and so much as in them lyeth to ignore 
and avoyd it, as a thing of an yrkesome, tedious, and to 
bee disdained quality. But I know it to bee otherwise, 
and finde it to be both priseahle and commodious, yea 
m her last declination, where I hold it. And Nature 
hath put the same into our hands, furnished with such 
and so favourable circumstances that if it presse and 
molest us, or if unprofitably it escape us, we must blame 
our selves. Stulti vila ingrata at, trepida eet, tota in 
/ii|urumyer/«r; * 'Afooles life' is all pleasant,all feare- 
fttll, all fond of the future/ I therefore prepare and 
^mpose my selfe to for^oe and lose it witnout grudg- 
ing 5 but a ^ing that is loseable and transitory by 
ite o^e condition^ not as troublesome and importunate. 
Nor beseemes it a man to bee grieved when he dieth^ 

^ SSK. Eput, XVn 
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except they be such as please themselves to live still. 
Thei e is a kiiide of husbandry in knowing how to enjoy 
it. I enjoy it double to others. For the measure in 
jovissaiice dependcth more or lesse on the application 
we lend it. Especially at this instant, that 1 perceive 
mine to be short in time, I wil extend it in weight ; I 
wil stay the readines of lier fliglit by the promptitude 
of my holdfast by it, and by the vigor of ciistome 
reconipence tlie liaste of her fleeting. According as 
the possession of life is more short, I must endeavour 
to make it more profound and full. Other men feele 
tlie sweetnesse and contentment and prosperity. 1 
feele it as well as they, but it is not in passing and 
gliding ; yet should it be studied, tasted and ruminated, 
tlierehy to yceld it condigne thanks, that it pleased to 
grant the same unto us. 'I'hey enjoy other pleasures, 
as that of slocpe, without knowing them. To the end 
that sleepe sliould not dully and unfeelingly escape 
me, and that I miglit better taste and be accjuainted 
with it, I have heretofore found it good to bee troubled 
and interrupted in tlie same. I have a kindo of con- 
tentment to consult with iny selfe, wliich consultation 
1 doe superfici.illy runne over, but considerately sound 
tlie same, and apply my reason to entertaine and re- 
ceive it, which is now become froward, peevisli and 
distasted. Doe 1 finde my selfe in some quiet nioode? 
is tliere any sensuality that tickles me? I doe not 
suffer the same to busie it selfe or dally about senccs, 
but associate my mind unto it. Not to engage or 
plunge it selfe tiierein, but therein to take delight ; 
not to lose, but therein to finde it selfe. And for her 
part I employ her to view herselfe in tliat prosperous 
state, to ponder and esteeme the good fortune she 
hath, and to ampltfie the same. She measureth how 
much she is beholding unto God, for that she is at 
rest with her conscience, and free from other testine 
passions, and hath in her body her natural disposition ; 
orderly and competently enjoying certaine nattering 
and effeminate functions, with which it pleaseth him 
of his grace to rccompeuce the griefes wherewith his 
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justice at his pleasure smiteth us. Oh^ how availfull 
is it unto her to be so seated, that wluitever she caste th 
her eyes, the heavens are calme round about her, and 
no desire, no feare, or doubt, troubleth the ayre before 
her ; here is no difficulty, either past, or present, or to 
come, over which her imagination passetii nor without 
offence, lliis consideration takes a ^reat lustre from 
the comparison of different conditions. Thus doc 1 in 
a thousand shapes propose unto my selfe those to whom 
either fortune or their owne errour doth transport and 
torment And these nearer, who so slackly and in- 
curiously receive their good fortune. They are men 
which indeed passe their time ; they overpasso the 
present and that which they possesse, thereby to serve 
their hopes with sliadowes and vaiuo images, which 
fancy sets before them, 

Aforte ebita qnala /ama f9t totifare JtpnroM 
Aut quae eopitoe deludunt eomnia seutmA 

Such walk ini? shapes we say, when men are dead, 

Dream os, whereby sleeping senses arc missc-led« 

which hasten and prolong their flight according as they 
are followed. The fruit and scope of their pursuit is 
to pursue. As Alexander said, ^ The end of lus Travell 
was to travell.' 

Nil actum crcJfn^ cum quid iuperessd agendum,* 

Who Uiought that nought was done 
When ought remain'd undooo. 

As for me, then, I love my selfe and cherish it, such 
as it hath pleased God to graunt it us. 1 desire not 
hce should speake of the necessity of eating and drink- 
And 1 would thinke to offend no lesse excusably, 
m desiring it should have it double. Sapiens divUiarum 
ficturalium quaesitor acerrimtis : * ^ A wise man is a 
most eager and earnest searcher of those things that 
are naturall/ Not that we should sustaine our selves 

‘ VxBO. .4en. K x. 641. r Locan. 1. ii. 666. 

^ Sbh. Epiil, cxixi 
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by only putting a little of that drugge into our mouth 
wherewith Epimenedes was wont to alay hunger, and 
yet maintained himselfe. Nor that wee should insen- 
sibly produce children at our fingers endes or at our 
heeles, but rather (speaking with reverence) that wee 
niiglit witli pleasure and voluptuousnesse produce them 
both at our lieeles and fingers endes. Nor that the 
body should be voyde of desire and without tickling 
delight, 'i'heyare ungratefull and impious complaints. 
I chcerefully and thankefully, and with a good heart, 
accept wliat nature hath created for me, and am there 
with well ple-ised and am proud of it. Great wrong is 
ofi'ered unto that great and all-puissant Giver, to refuse 
his gift, which is so absolutely good ; and disanull 
or disfigure the same, since hee made perfectly good. 
Omnia qme seniudum naturain sunt, estimatione digna 
siinl;^ ‘All things that are according to nature, are 
worthy to bee esteemed.' Of Philosophies opinions I 
more willingly embrace those which are the most 
solide, and that is to say such as are most humane and 
most ours. My discourses are sutable to my manners — 
low and humble. tShe then brings forth a childe well 
pleasing me, when she betakes herselfe to her Quid- 
dities and Ergoes, to perswade us, that it is a barbarous 
aliance to marry what is divine with that which is 
terrestriall ; wed<le reasonable with unreasonable ; com- 
bine severe with indulgent, and couple honest with 
unhonest ; tliat voluptuousnesse is a hrutall quality, 
unwortliy the taste of a wi.seman. The oncly pleasure 
he drawes from the enjoying of a faire young bride is 
the delight of his conscience, by performing an action 
according unto order. As to put on his bootes for a 
profitable riding. Oh that his followers had no more 
right, or sinewes, or pith, or Juyce, at the dismayden- 
ing of their wives than they have in his Lesson. It is 
not that which Socrates, both his and our Master, saith. 
Hee valueth rightly as hee ought corporall voluptuous- 
nesse ; but he preferreth that of the minde, as having 
more force, more constancy, facility, variety and digtiity. 

* Cic. Fin. Bon. 1. iii. 
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This according to him goetb noUiiiig alone, he not so 
phantasticall, but onely first For him temperance is 
a moderatrix, and not an adversary of sensualities. 
Nature is a gentle guide, yet not more gentle then 
prudent and just. Intrandutn est m rerum rxaturam^ 
et penitus quid ea postidety pervidendum : ^ ‘Wee must 
enter into the nature of things, and throughly see what 
shee inwardly requiers.’ 1 quest after her track ; we 
have confounded her with artificial! traces. And that 
Academicall and Peripateticall ^ummum bonum or sove- 
raigne felicity, which is to live according to her rules : 
by this reason bocommeth difficult to be limited, and 
hard to bee expounded. And that of the Stoicks, 
cousin germane to the other, which is to yeeld unto 
nature. Is it not an errour to esteeme son)e actions 
lease wortliy forsomuch as they arc necessary ? Vet 
shall they never remove out of my head that it is not 
a most convenient marriage to wedde Pleasure unto 
Necessity. With which (saith an antient Writer) the 
Gods doe ever complot and consent 
To what end doe wee by a divorce dismember a frame 
contexted with so mutual], coherent and brotherly cor- 
respoudency. Contrariwise, let us repaire and rcniio 
the same oy enterchangeable offices, that the spirit 
mav awake and quicken the dul heavinesse of the body, 
and the body stay the lightnesse of the spirit, and 
settle and fixe the same. Qui vehU summum bonum, 
laudat animae naiuram, ci tanquam malum, naturam 
camii acexmat, profecto et animum camalxter appetit, 
et carnm incarnaliier fugit ; quoniam id vanitate eenfil 
Humana, non veritate divine:'^ ^He that praiseth the 
nature of the soule as his principall good, and accusetli 
nature of the flesh as evill, assuredly he both carnally 
affecteth the soule and carnally escheweth the flesh, 
since he is of this mind not by divine verity, but 
humane vanity/ There is no part or parcell unworthy 
of our care in that present which God hath bestowed 
upon US. \Ve are accoumptable even for the least 
haire of it. And it is no commission for fashions sake 

^ Cio« Fin, Bon, h v* * Auo. Verb, ApostoL Ser. siii. c. 6. 
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for any man to direct iiiari according to his condition ; 
it is expresse, naturall, aud prirH’ij)aU : And the Creator 
liatli seriously and severely given the same unto us. 
Onely autlioritv is of force with men of connnon reach 
and understandings and is of more weigljt in a strange 
langna:re. Bui here let ns charge againe. StuUHiue 
propriiwi qnis non ^lixerit, ignave et contumaciter facere 
(luuf Jurienda sunt ; et alio corpus ifupe//ere. a/io animnm, 
di.strahifine inter diver^si-ssimos 7nofus? ‘ \Vho will not 
call it a ()ro{)erty of folly to doc sloath fully and fro- 
wardly wliat is to he dune, aiul one way to drive the 
body ami another way the minde, and himselfe to 
bee distracted into most divers motions?* M Inch the 
better to see let sncli a man one <lay tell you the 
ammuseinenbs and imaginations which lie puts into Ins 
owne head, and for wliicli he diverteth Ins thoughts 
for a gotxl repast, and bewailetlj the lionre he iinployetli 
in feeding hiinscdfe ; you shall tinde there is notliing 
so wallowish in all tlie mosses of your table as is tliat 
go<MlIy (Mktertainernent of tlie minde (It were often 
better for us to bee sound a slcepe, Ilian awake unto 
that wo doe), and you shall find that his discourses and 
intentions are not worth your meanest dish. Suppose 
they were the entranciiigs of Archimedes himselfe, and 
what of that ? 1 here touch not nor doc 1 blend with 

that rabble or ra^kality of men, as wee are, nor with 
that vanity of desires and cogitations wliich divert us, 
onely those venerable mindcs which tlirough a fervency 
of devotion and earnestnes^c of religion, elevated to 
a constant ami consciencious meditition of heavenlv- 
<livine thing*^, and which, by the violence of a lively 
and vertue of a vehement hope, preoccuDatiiig tlie use 
of eternall soulc-saving nourishment ; the finall end, 
only stay and last scope of Christian doii cs ; the onely 
constant delight ami incorruptible pleasure ; disdaine 
to rely on our necessitous, fleeting, and ambiguous 
commodities ; and easily resigne the care and use of 
sensuall ami temporall feeding unto the body. It is 
a priviledged study. Super-celestiall opinions and 
unuer-tcrrestriall manners are things that amongst us 
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I have ever seene to bee of singular accord. Aesope> 
that famous man, saw his Master pisse as lie was walk- 
ing Wluit (said heo) must we not, etc., when we are 
running r Let us husband time as well as wee can. 
Yet shall we employ much of it botli idcly and ill. As 
if our minde had not other houres enough to doe hir 
businesse without disassociating liir selfe from the 
body in that little si>aee which slice needeth for her 
necessity. They will be exempted from them and 
escape man. It is meere folly ; insteadc of trans* 
forming themselves into Angels, they traiis-chniigc 
themselves into beastes ; in lieu of advancing, tliey 
abase themselves. Such transcending humours affright 
me as much as steepy, high, and inaccessible places. 
And I finde nothing so hard to be disgestod in Socrates 
his life as his ext^ies and communication with Dac> 
mones. Nothing so humane in Plato as that which 
they say hee is called divine. And of our sricnces 
those which are raised and extolled for the highest 
seeme to me the most basest and terrestriall. 1 finde 
nothing so humble and mortall in Alexanders life as 
his concepts about his immortalization. Philotas by 
his answer quipped at him very pleasantly and wittily. 
Hee had by a letter congratulated with him, and re* 
joyced that the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon had placed 
him amongst the Gods ; to whom he answered, that in 
respect and consideration of him he was very glad ; 
but yet there was some cause those men should be 
pittyed that were to live with a man and obay him who 
outwent others, and would not bee contented with the 
state and condition of mortall man. 

' — DiU tt minorm quodgtriiy hiip^raj.^ 

Since thou lease then the Gods 

Bear'et tliee, thou nil'st with ods. 

The quaint inscription wherewith the Athenians 
honored the comming of Pompey into their Citty 
agreetb well and is conformable to my meaning. 

^ Hor. Car. 1. iii, Od. ri. 
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B'autant ej tu Dieu comme 
Tu (e r«ccyno«* Aomm*.' 

Sa farre a God tbou maiest accompted be 
As tbou a umn doest reacknowled^e thee. 

It is an absolute perfection, and as it were divine for 
a man to know how to enjoy his being loyally. 'Ye 
seeke for otlier conditions because we understand not 
the use of ours, and goe out of our selves forsomuch as 
we know not what abiding there is. 'Yee may long 
euouglj get upon stilts, for be wee upon them, yet 
must we goe with our owne legges. And sit we upon 
the higiiest throne of the World, yet sit we upon our 
owne taile. The best and most commendable lives 
and best pleasing men are (in my conceit) those which 
with order are fitted, and with decorum are ranged to 
the common mould and humane model, but without 
wonder or extravagancy. Now hath old age need to 
be handled more tenderly. Let us recommend it unto 
that (tod who is the protector of health and fountaine 
of all wisedome, but blithe and sociall : 

Frvi paratis el raliJo miAi 
Laloe dones ; el pr«ci)r inUffra 
Cum menle, nee lurpem seneelam 
J)egere, nee cilhara carentem.* 

Apollo graunt enjoy the health I may 

That I have got, and with sound niinde, I pray; 

Nor that I niav with shame spend my old yeares, 

Nor wanting ihusicke to delight mine cares. 

I Plut. fit. Pomp, * lion. Car. I. i. Od. xxxi. 17, 
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Brow uin g (R obert). PcK'ms and Plays, 1 835- \ 84 a. tsS) 

Poems, 184^1864. (137) 

Buckle. The History of Civilisation In England. 5 vols. (41. 4 ^ $$) 
Bnnyan. The Pi^rira's Progress. {u» 

Burke« 6vola VoL 1 . General Introduction by Judge WiLi.iS and 
Preface by F. W. Raffett. (71) 

Volt. II, IV, V, VI. Prefaces by F. W. RafpeTT. (Si, i 1^-114) 

Vol. III. Preface by F. H. Wji.LlS. (m» 

LcUem. Selected, with latrodachou, by H. J» LASSt. (^37) 

Bama. Poems. (34) 

BaUer. The Analogy of Religion. BA W. E. GlaosTONR (136) 
Byroa. Pocmi: A Selection. (180) 
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THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 



Carlyle. On Heroes and Hero-Worship. (6a) 

Fast and Present. Introduction by G. K. CflBSTBBTON. {155) 
Sartor Resartus. (19) 

The Frcncli Revolution. Intro. C. R. U Flptcher. aToli. (125, ia6) 
The Life of John Sterling. Introduction by W. Halb WhitB. (144) 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. Translated by C.Ibrvas. Intro, and Notes by 
j. FjTZUAiricK'Kelly. avok % 1 tb a frontispiece, (iso^tai) 
Cbaticer. The Canterbury Tales. (76) 

Cbaucer. The Works of. From the text of Professor Skbat. 3 vob. 
Vol. I f4ai; Vol II (^ 0 ); VoL III, conuiniag the whole of the 
Canterbury Tales (;6) 

Cobbold. Margaret Catchpole. Intro, by Clbusnt Skortbr. (119) 
Coleridge. Poems. Introduction by Sir A. T. QuillBr CoUCH. (99) 
Collins iWilkie). The Woman in While. (sa6) 

Cooper (T. Feoimore). The Last of the Mohicans. (163) 

Cowper. Letters. Selected, «ith Intro<laciioQ. by B. V. LpCAS. (13S) 
Darwin. The Origin of Sp«’Cira With a Note by Grant Allsn. (m) 
Defoe. Caiitacn Smgirton. Intro by Til BODORB Watts DUNTON. (Sa) 
Robinson Crusoe, (j;) 

De Quincey. Conres.sions of an F/<gli 0 Opiutn*Eater. fai) 

Dickens. Great Expectations Wtth 6 Illustrations. (ts8) 

Oliver Twist. With 74 Illustrations by < <80. Cruiksimnk. (8} 
Pickwick Papers. With 43 llJuNtratioos by SBYUOtiR and 'Phii\ 
i vol.i. (120, 131 ) 

Tale of Two Cities. With 16 Illustrations by ' PHtr ^ (38) 

Dobson (Austin). Fighleenth-Century Vignettes. Three ScfJ» (> 4 S“ 7 ^ 
Four French worn '‘ft. (348) Selected Poems. (349) 

A Ptiiadm ol Phiianihropy. Ac (356) Side Walk Studies. (JJT) 
Dutferin (Lord). Lerteri from High Latitudes. Illiutrated. With 
Inffoduction by R. W. MAC AN. (158) 

Eliot (George;. Adam Bede. (63) 

Felix Holt. Introduction by Viola Mbynsll. (179) 

Romola. Introduction by Viola Mbynell. (178) 

Scenes of Clerical Liie. Introduction by Annib Mathbson. (> 55 ) 
Sila.s Marner. The Lifted Veil, sad Brother Jacob, lotroductioo by 
1 Hfiol) rb Watts Uuntom. (80) 

The Mil) on the Floss, tjt) 

Emerson. English Traits, and Representative Men. (30) 

Essays. F^rst and Second Scries. (6) 

Nature ; and Miscellanies. 336) 

Eogllsb Critical Essays. Selected and edited by Bomund D. Jonbb 
(N ineteenth Century.) (306) 

(Sixtonth to Eighteenth Centuries.) (340) 

Englisb Essays. Chosen and arranged by W. PBACOCt (js) 

English Essays, 1600*1900 (Book of), Cboien by S. V. MaEOWER 
and B. H. BLACEstBLu (173) 


LIST OF THE SERIES 


S 


English Letters. (Flfieenth to Ninciernth Centories.) Selected and 
edited bv M. Uuceitt and H. WkacG. 

English Prose. Chosen and arranged by W. PkacoCK. 

Mandeville to Ruskin. U5) Wycliffe to Clarendon, (aig) 

Milton to Gray, (jao) Walpole to Lamb, (iai) 

Landor to Holme*. (a»l Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James. (JJ3) 
English Prose: Narrative, Descriptive, and Dramatic. Selected 
\jy H. A. TKEbLft. (do4) 

£ogU»h Short Stories. (Nineteenth Century.) Introductloa by 
Prof. Hugh Wai ekr. 

Second Series. (Nineteenth and T'^entielh Centuries.) (aaS) 

Eoflish Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W, H. Crosland* (i.O 
English Speeches* from Burke to Gladstones Selected by Edgab 
R. JONBS, M P. (IQI) 

Fielding, Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon^ &c. Intro. A. DOBSON. (14^) 
Franklin (Benjamin). Autobiography. (950) 

Galt (John), The Entail. Introduction by Jokm AyscovGB. (177) 
Gaskell (Mrs). Introductions by Clbmbnt Shortba. 

Cousin Phillis, and Other Ta]es» &c (168) 

Cranford, The Cage at Crsofor^ and The Moorland Cottage, (ito) 
Liule Leigh, The Grey Woman, and Other Tales, 8:c. (175) 

Mary Barton. (86) North and South. (154) 

Right at Last, and Other Tales, Ac (so|) 

Round the Sofa, (igo) Ruth. (88) 

Sylvia's Lovers. (156) 

Wives and Daughters. (15;) Life of Charlotte BroniA (314) 
Gibbon. Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire With Maps 7 vols. 
(3S) 44i St>5S. 74) 

Autobiograpb y. I ntrod action by J . B. Bor t. ( t$g) 

Goethe. Fan^t, Part 1 (with Marlowe's Dr. Faustus). Tranf^lated by 
JOH2t Arstrb. Introduction by Sir A. W. W'ARD. (114) 
Goldsmith* Poems. Introduction and Notes by Austin DoBSOR. (U3) 
The Vicar of Wakefield. (4) 

Grant (James). The Captmn of the Guard. (159) 

Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter. (36) 

HasUtt. Characters of Shakespeare's Playa Introduction by Sir A« 
Quillsr-Coucb. (305) 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers. Introduction by R. Briulbt 
JOBKSOV. (134T Lectures 00 the English Poets. (355) 
Sketches and Essays. (1$) Spirit of the Age. (57) 

Table-Talk. (5) Wintcrslow. (35) 

Herbert (George). Poem a Introduction by Abthur Waoqb. (log) 
Herrick. Poema (16) 

Holmes (OUw Wendell). The Autocrat of the Breakfast^Table. (6t) 
The Poet at the Breakfast^Table. Intro. Sir W. R. Nicoix. (95) 
The Profmeer at the Breakfait<Tab)e* Intro. Sir W. EL Ntcoix. (89) 
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Hoin«r. Iliad. Translatfd bv Pope. (tS) 

Ody&sry. Translaircl by Pope. (,^6) 

Hood Pot-ms. Introduction by Wai.tbr Jerrold. (Sy) 

Horne iR. H.). A New Spirit of the Age. Intro. W. JeRROLO. (127) 
Hum?. Essays. 

HunttLeigh), Essays and Sketches. Intro. R. D Johxsos. (1J5) 
Ihf* Town. I n^rexJuct Ion and Notes by Austin DOESON. 03 ^) 
Irving (Washington) Thr Con<]uest of Granada. (150) 
d hi* Skficli liook. Introduction by T. Bat.ST0N. (173) 

Jerrold iDouglasy Mrs. Cauctlo's Cuitain Lectures^ &c. Intro. 
Wai ThK JuRROLi), and t/o Illustrations b> Kek.sb^ Lebch» and 

l;uVI.E. {i2i) 

Johnson. Lives ot the English PocU. Intro. A. WauGH. s voli. 

« 4 ) 

Keats. Poems. (7) 

Keble. The Christian Year. (181) 

Lamb. Essays of Elta. and The Last Essays of Elia. (3) 

Laiidor. Imaginary Con versa lions. Setccied with Introduction by 
Prol. E SkI.IRCOURT. (106) 

Lesag*-. Cfil li as. Translated by T. Suol.I.FTT, with Introduction and 
Notvs Uv J. EiT2UAUKlCeKELI.Y. i \oK (151, 131) 

Letters written it» War Time. Selected by H. WraoC. (aoj) 
LoiigIcllow. I.^aiigrliftC, The Goldvn Legend, S:c, (3Q) 

jiMH.iiha, Miles Standish. Talcs of a Wayside Inn, &c. (174) 
Lytton. HaroM. With 6 Illustrations by Charles Burton. (165) 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Korm*; Ivry; The Armada. (27) 
Machiavelli. The Prince. Translaie<l by LuiCl Riccj. (43) 

Marcus Aurelius. See Aurelius. 

Marlowe Dr. Faustiis (niih (><y thc*s Faust, Part 1 ). Introduciioo by 
>ir A W, Ward. (13c) 

Marryat. Mr. Midshipman Easy. (160) 

1 li<’ King's Own. With 6 I Must rat ions by Warwick Gobi.B. (164) 
Mclvdle (Herman). Moby Dick. Intio Viola Mevnell. (223) 
\Miite Jacki't. Intro. CARL VjN DoRhN. UsV 
(John Stuart). On Liberty, &c. Intro. Mrs. Fawcett. (I 7 u) 
Milton. The Ei gbsh Poems. (182) 

Montaigne. Essays. Translated by J. FtOklO. 3 vols. 7 <^. 7 ?) 
Dlorier tj. J«). Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. by C W. Stew'ART. WitI 
a Map. (23N1 

Morris (W.). The Defence of Cuenevete, Jason, ^c. (183I 
Motley Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. (96, 97, 98) 

Nckrassov. Who can be happy and free m Russia? A Poem. Ttan*. 
by Kliet Soskice. 121 3J 

r.ilgravc. The Golden Trea<ufy. W'ilh nddilronal Poems, including 
FitzGbralu's translation of Omar Khayvdm. (1^2 


Peacock (T. L.). Mi>foaunrs oi Elphin ; and Crolchcl Castle. InlfO. 
by R. W. Chapua-**. Hu) 

Peacock (Wo. English I'rose from Mamie villc to Raskin. (45) 

Ed 
\ 

Mrs. Ga?»keU to Henry James. HU) 

Selected English Essays, (ja) 

Peralan (From thei. The T( *ec DervUhes. and Other Stories. Trans- 
lated by R.*LBvy. (a54) 

Poe (Edgar AUaiv). Tales of Mystery and Imagination. {21) 

Polish Tales. A Selection. Translated Uy Elsb C. M. Bbnbckk and 
Makib Busch. (^30) 

Porter (Jaae). The sh Chiefs. <t60 

Prescott (W. H,). History of the Conqueft of Maico. Ihtro<luclion 
Uy Mrs. AlBc.Twbbdib. a volv U07. >9®) 

Reid (Mayneh The Ride Rangers. With 6 IMustraiions. n66) 

The Sttip Honters, With 6 lUusiratinns by A. H. CoLl.irts. (167) 

Reynolds (Sir Joshuas The Oiscour>^es, and the Letier' to ‘The 
Idler'. Introduciinn by Austin Oohsoh. (1491 
Rossetti (Christina). GoUin Market, The Prioce's Progress, and 
Other Poems. (1S4) 

Rossetti tD. G.)* Poems and Translations^ 1850* tS;o. (1^51 
Raskin. iRnsJiin Oy arraftfimtni wi(h Aim 

atui £^nttri>t, £j 4 j ^ ^ 

•A Joy for Evrr,' and The Two Paths. Illnstrated. (te?) 

Sesame and Lilies, and The Ethics of the Oust. (14^) 

Time and Tide, and Thp Crown of Wild Ohve. (140) 

Onto this Las^ and Munera Pul vena. (148) 

Rcott4 tvanhoe. (ai)) 

Lirei of the Novelists Introductioa by AUSTIN DobSON. (94I 
Poems. A Election. (180) 

Selected English Short Stories. (Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuties.) 
Two oenes. (193, 

Selected Speeches and Documeats on British Colonial Policy 
(1763-1917). Edited, with Intro., by Professor H. KkiiH, 
D.CX., D.Utt 3 y\% (ais» ai6) 

Selected Speeches and Uocaments on Indian Policy <1756'I99 it. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Proi. .A. B. Kbkb. (331, ^3}) 
Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy (1738-1914). Edited 
by BdoAS R. JonBS M.P. Isom 

Shakespeare. Play a and Poema W'ith a Preface bv A. C. Sw'iNbUBhS 
and general Inirodactions to the se«rral plays and poems by 
Eowakd Dowubn, and a Note by T. WAns-DuMTON 00 the 
special typographical features of tins E4iition. 9 vols. 

Comedies, t vola (100, 101, loa) 

Histories and Poems, 3 voli. (103, 104, 105) 

Tragedies, svola (10^ 107, 108) 

Shakespeare’s Contemporaries. Six PInys by Beaumont and 
hLBtCHBE, DbKKBR, WhS^TBE, and ^ASSlNOBE- Edited by 
C3. WnasLaa. (199) 


gliah Piose. 5 voU. 
A'ycliffe to Clarendon. 


(aiQ) Walpole to Lamb. (Ml) 

t fln.trsf tn Holmes. (232) 


s 


Shakespearean Criticism. A Srlcciign. D. N. Smith, (iii) 
Shelley. Poems. A Selection. (187) 

Sheridan. Plays. Ifttrodqction hy Joseph Kmjght. (79) 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Naiioi.s. 2 voU. (54. 50) 

Smith (Alexander). Dreamihorp, with Selections from Las* Leaves. 

Introduction by Prof. Hugh Walker. (;oo» 

Smollett. Travels through France and Italy. Intro T. Sbccombe. (90) 
Sophocles. The Seven Plays. Trans. Lewis Cam puki.u (iiO) 
Southey (Robert). I..eticrs. Sel -cied, with an Introduction and Notea^ 
by Maurice H. FitzCekalo. (i6g) 

Sterne. Tristram Shandy. (40) 

Swift Gniliver’s Travels, (io) 

Taylor (Meadows). Confessions of a Thug. ( J07) 

Tennysoa Selected Poems. Introduction l»y Sir M. WaRREN. (3) 
Thackeray. Hook of Snobs, Sketches and Travels in London, kc. (50) 
Henry Esmond. (28) . , . 

Pendeorns. Introduction by Edmund Oosse. 3 vola (91, g^) 
Thoreau. Walden. Introduction by THEtHJoRB Watts Duntoh. (68) 
ToUtoy. Essays and Letters. Translated by A vi men Maude. (46) 
Twenty-three Tales, Translated by L. and A. Maude. (7^) 

The Cossacks. Translated by L. and A. .Mauue. (Jt)8) 
Resufrectum. Tfans. L. Maude. Iniro. A. Maude. (,*og) 

Anna K.irenina. Trans. L. and A. Maude. 3 vols. (iio, all) 

A Conicssion. and What I Believe. Trans. Avt.Mp MAUDE. 

War and Peace. Trans. L. and A. Maude. 3 voL. U33-5) 
plays. Complete. U 43 ) 

Trollope. An .Autobiography, loifo. by Michael Sadlbir. {» 39 ) 
The B'-llon Estate. isSO ^ ^ 

The Clavcnngs Intro, by C S, STREET. 

1 he Three Clerks. Intro, by W. TkignmOUTH SHORE. (140) 

The Warden, (at?) 

VirgU. Translateil by DkvoEK. (37) 

Virgil* Translaifd by J- RboAobs. {227) 

Watts*Dunton (Theodore). Aylwin. {$2) 

Welle (Charlee). Joseph aod his Brethren. With an Introduction by 
AlcpRnon CHARLES SwiHEURNR. and a Note on Rossetti and 
Charles Wells by ThE 0 D<»HB WattS-DuntON. (143) 

White (Gilbert). The Kalural History of Selbome. (aa) 

Whitman. Leases of Grass: A Selection. Introduction by E. 0 ® 

SftLJHCOURT. (ai8) 

Whittier. Poems 1 A Selection. (l88) 

Wordawortb. Poems: A Selection. (i8g) 

OMrr Voluma in prcparaii&n. 
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